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To Margaret 


INTRODUCTION TO 
REVISED EDITION 
(2024) 


In that first heady decade of RTE’s existence Gay Byrne 

might have been top of the tree, but Brian was not far 
below him. By the early-1970s, however, Brian Cleeve was gone 
from our TV screens. Details of how and why are inside this book. 
But Brian’s own explanation is summed up in the title, Television 
doesn’t like rebels. And Brian was a rebel. 

In 2007, when | produced the first edition of this biography, 
called Faithful Servant: A memoir of Brian Cleeve, | was satisfied 
that | had given it my best shot. Now | feel it is time for a new 
edition. There are a few reasons for this. Some are technical, 
others more to do with the content. 

First the technical stuff. 

| have switched the font from Garamond (serif) to Calibri 
(sans serif). This should make the text easier to read. In the same 
spirit of trying to aid the reader | have also added sub-headings 
within each chapter. (However there is no index. Sorry index- 
lovers). 

| have changed the content too. 

| have edited the text, sometimes quite heavily, to make the 
narrative flow more smoothly. In part this reflects the changes in 
how | see things since | began my research into Brian’s life nearly 
20 years ago. Those who have read my last book, Into the 
Memory Hole, will understand what | mean by that. However this 
book is about Brian Cleeve. It’s not about me. So, although | have 
reworked some bits of what | wrote in the first edition (the most 
obvious being the book’s title), vast swathes of the text are the 
same in both. 

A few details of Brian’s espionage activities during World War 
Il came to light after 2007. They are included too. They do not 
reveal much that is new about the man, but they fill some gaps in 
my account of that time. 


B rian Cleeve was a star of Irish television during the 1960s. 
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| have also updated the list of Brian’s writings and corrected a 
few errors | spotted in the original. 

Today when | recall Brian | remember his impressive un- 
conventionality. Once, as | waited to meet him in Dublin, | saw 
him striding across a bridge about 200 metres away. As usual he 
was being pulled along by his dog, Ru. Brian was easy to spot that 
day as he was wearing a bright red shirt and canary-yellow trou- 
sers. | think his trainers were an unflashy blue. |, on the other 
hand, was dressed in my usual grey business suit and black shoes. 
As | observed Brian approaching in his vividly-coloured attire | 
said to myself, “Now there’s a man who doesn’t give a shite what 
people think of him!” 

It was not just his clothes — it was everything. Sometimes, 
when he ‘broke the rules’, he had to endure more than just dark 
stares or snide comments. Inside this book you will find lots of 
examples of the trouble he got into as a result of his rebellious 
spirit. Occasionally the consequences were very serious indeed, 
like prison time. 

However it was not just Brian’s unconventionality that ap- 
pealed to me. After all there were lots of unconventional people 
around at the same time, some | admired, others | did not. | don’t 
want to disparage any of these people, particularly those | like, 
but Brian Cleeve stands alone in my eyes. 

Brian was always a non-conformist - a ‘rebel’ to use his own 
term - who gave me ‘permission’ to think, really think. He 
showed me how to break free from the customs and assumptions 
tying me down. He read. He thought. He felt. More than anyone 
else | have known, these often led him into unusual territory. 
Could there be anything more unusual than listening to God? 

The God | encountered as a result of knowing Brian is very 
different to the figure | was taught to venerate (and fear). Some- 
times | have to pinch myself - can this be real? It feels like stand- 
ing on the seashore gazing out at a vast ocean. What would it be 
like to be in the sea, not just looking at it? That | am even thinking 
these thoughts is thanks to Brian. 

None of this means that Brian was some sort of ‘plaster saint’ 
who never got it wrong. He was a fallible person like the rest of 
us. Each reader can make up his or her mind about specific epi- 
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sodes. For me, Brian’s very humanity makes him more admirable, 
not less. 

Brian was a good and wise friend. On several occasions his 
advice was literally life-changing. For example | spoke to Brian 
about my decision to leave my permanent job at the bank. He 
urged me to hold out for a good financial settlement before | 
‘jumped ship’. At the time this meant little to me - | just wanted 
out. However Brian’s foresight was much better than mine and 
his judgement proved to be absolutely correct. 

As | reflect on my friendship with Brian Cleeve, | recall the 
words Arthur Conan Doyle attributed to his fictional narrator 
John Watson when he was writing about Sherlock Holmes. At the 
end of “The Final Problem”, Watson refers to Holmes “as the best 
and the wisest man...| have ever known”. 

Hard to top that. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
FIRST EDITION 
(2007) 


the spring of 2005. | felt excited and a little daunted at the 

prospect of what lay ahead. On the plus side, | knew Brian 
very well. He is someone whom | loved and admired and whose 
life story, | felt, could inspire others who had not even heard of 
him. On the other hand, | have never written a book before this, 
let alone had one published. My writing experience is confined 
largely to the market research reports | produced for clients of 
my former business. Apart from those, a few specialist articles, 
and the occasional letter to a newspaper, that is it. | am not a 
literary person. | know nothing, beyond what any avid reader 
picks up, of what constitutes good, interesting prose. And here | 
was about to write the story of a gifted author and communi- 
cator. 

Brian himself was not interested in producing a memoir or 
autobiography for publication. When | came to know him he had 
started a new life and the details of his past seemed almost 
irrelevant to him. He hardly ever spoke about himself at all, 
preferring to focus on the other person in the conversation. He 
was a rarity in that, although he had enjoyed a high public profile, 
he was never egotistical or self-centred. Towards the end of his 
life he had entered a kind of ‘celebrity Limbo’, occupied by once- 
familiar names of whom only people of a certain age are still 
dimly aware. In Brian’s case, that awareness was coloured by a 
perception of him as someone who had gone ‘a bit soft in the 
head’. 

After Brian’s death, | felt that, if no one wrote his biography, 
he would either be forgotten or else remembered vaguely as 
some sort of oddity. This is why | refused to allow my lack of 
qualifications prevent me taking on the task. If anyone better 
equipped had been available, | would gladly have let him or her 
at it. But there was no one else - and time was running out. Brian 
was 81 when he died. If | waited any longer, many of his friends, 


| began the process of writing this memoir of Brian Cleeve in 
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acquaintances, and former colleagues might have joined him in 
the next life and, thus, would not be available to share their 
memories. So | began. 

When | set out, | did not know a great deal about the first 
two-thirds of Brian’s life. He was, of course, a familiar figure to 
many Irish people of my generation and older. During the 1960s 
he made frequent appearances on RTE, the Irish national broad- 
casting service. Programmes such as , Discovery, and Seven Days 
made his mellifluous, high tenor voice one of the most well- 
known and well-loved on television. When his TV career ended in 
the early 1970s, he turned full-time to writing and produced a 
series of historical block-busters, which ensured that his name 
remained in the public arena. Such was his fame that he fronted 
a TV campaign for the Golden Pages, another ‘best-seller’. 

Then in 1980 everything changed. Out of the blue, he was 
appearing in the media again, this time talking about God. Gay 
Byrne interviewed him on the nation’s favourite TV programme, 
The Late Late Show, and probed his former colleague on the 
extraordinary change in his life. | watched agog and, like 
thousands more, bought The House on the Rock and read it 
eagerly. From then on, however, his reputation among the cog- 
noscenti and the literati took a nosedive. When it became clear 
that Brian’s spiritual leanings were not the result of some tempo- 
rary mid-life crisis, many of his former colleagues and acquaint- 
tances tiptoed out of his life. 

Brian joined RTE at the age of 40, when half his life was over. 
A lot of digging would be required to uncover the story of those 
first four decades. Even that would not be enough. Wasn’t he 
related to the Cleeves of Limerick , and where had they come 
from? | began to research his family background, his early life at 
home and at school, his wartime adventures, and his years in 
South Africa. The quest led me to libraries and archives in Ireland, 
England, the USA, and South Africa. As a prolific writer, he left 
plenty of material behind - some of it autobiographical, thank 
God. With the help of his family | began to piece the story of his 
life together. As | did so, the man who emerged was not at all 
what | had expected. | had imagined the earlier Brian to be a 
reasonably typical middle-class liberal, albeit one who had lived a 
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particularly colourful and eventful life. While this perspective 
turned out to be accurate as far as it went, | realised it was woe- 
fully inadequate. 

| was surprised to find that, from his earliest years, Brian had 
a passion for God. Although he became a Catholic for a time, his 
was not a passion that could be easily expressed or satisfied 
within the confines of orthodox religion. Even during his years as 
an agnostic, Brian wanted to serve God - if He existed. For over 
half a century that yearning glowed within him like a burning 
coal. He never allowed himself to be diverted to other seemingly 
more attractive goals, such as the pursuit of happiness, self- 
realisation, or fame and fortune. But, as his life became filled 
with activity and responsibilities, sometimes it was hard for him 
to maintain his original vision. Then, just when he thought that 
he would never find the true meaning of his life, God answered 
his prayer. 

Brian’s early life was not an open book. Time after time, | 
spoke to colleagues and acquaintances who could tell me very 
little about him, apart from the facts and dates that are the 
bones of any biography. Brian kept his deep desire for God most- 
ly to himself and, so, to many he was an enigma. Even though | 
knew him for 20 years, | realised that he was an enigma to me 
too. As | traced the details of his extraordinary life, read the huge 
collection of his writings that have thankfully survived, and spoke 
to those who knew him best, the enigma was slowly replaced by 
something quite singular and substantial. George Bernard Shaw 
could have been referring to Brian when he wrote the following 
words: 

The reasonable man adapts himself to the world. The 
unreasonable man persists in trying to adapt the 


world to himself. Therefore, all progress depends on 
the unreasonable man.’ 


However, even Shaw’s perceptive insight into humanity does not 
quite get to the heart of Brian’s life. Although Brian never adapt- 
ed himself to the world, neither did he think of himself as un- 
reasonable. He believed, from an early age, that the world is ‘un- 


' George Bernard Shaw: Man and Superman (‘Maxims for Revolutionists - 
Reason’) 
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reasonable’. Unreasonable in continuing to reject God despite 
the evidence that, on our own, we make everything worse. He 
could see that it does not have to be like this, that we can 
transform the world - one person at a time. 

| was privileged to know Brian Cleeve. If | have conveyed in 
this book even a little of what made him so special, | will be very 
satisfied. 


Note 

As Brian lived in either Britain or Ireland for much of his life, most 
monetary amounts quoted in this book are expressed in pounds. 
Before decimalisation, a pound consisted of 20 shillings, and 
these in turn were divided into twelve pennies or pence. A new 
decimal currency was introduced into both countries in 1971. The 
pound remained as the basic unit of currency, now divided into 
100 pence. In 2002 the pound was replaced in Ireland by the 
euro. However, at the time of writing, the pound is still the 
currency of the United Kingdom. 
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PROLOGUE 


THE CLEEVES OF LIMERICK 


THE CONDENSED MILK COMPANY OF TRELAND, LIMITED, 


Lansdowne, Limerick 


Print of The Condensed Milk Company headquarters in Limerick 
(Courtesy of Limerick City Museum) 


‘n’roll and grazed knees. It was thick and creamy and a 

hazard to loose fillings. | suspected there was some con- 
nection between Brian Cleeve and this popular confectionery, but 
it was not until | knew him in later life that | heard the amazing 
story of his family background. 

In fact the fondly-remembered toffee of my youth was but a 
by-product of a successful business that flourished in Ireland in 
the late-19" and early-20" centuries. For a period of about 30 or 
40 years the Cleeve family was among the most prominent busi- 
ness dynasties in Limerick, very wealthy and closely connected 
with the top stratum of the city’s society. Brian Talbot Cleeve was 
born into this dynasty just as its fortunes were taking a turn for 
the worse. He grew up hearing tales of how misfortune and mis- 
management had led to ruin for the family business. 

As | dug into my research, | realised that these stories must 
have shaped the young Brian’s attitude to money and privilege. 
Did the calamity that befell his family lead him to pursue the ‘big’ 
answers to life’s questions? 

What was the truth behind the legends that were the stuff of 
Brian’s childhood? | set out to discover what really happened in 
the decades leading up to his birth. The search took me into the 
hidden aspects of Ireland’s history. | discovered that there were 
forces other than Irish nationalism struggling for supremacy 
during the fight for independence from Britain. But above all | 
learnt that the Cleeves were ordinary, fallible people who 
became caught up in one of those major shifts in history that 
change a country and its inhabitants forever. 


Cre Toffee was as much a part of my boyhood as rock 


Where did the Cleeves come from? 

England is the short answer. The earliest version of the family 
name was Cliffe, which was derived from the Saxon word for 
‘rock’ or ‘high ground’. Cliffe evolved into two separate branches 
of the family during the reign of Henry II, Clive and Cleeve. How- 
ever our story really begins when Brian’s great-grandfather, 
Edward Elmes Cleeve, rebelled against his family’s plans that he 
should enter the East India Company as a clerk. The East India 
Company was the most powerful private company in history. It 
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was set up by the British government to exploit the resources of 
its Asian colonies and even had its own army to enforce its will. 
Edward’s father, Thomas, served in the East India Company for 
50 years and retired to London in 1834 on a large pension. 
Edward’s grandfather, Richard Cleeve, also served in_ this 
powerful enterprise. One can assume, therefore, that young 
Edward came under considerable pressure to maintain the family 
tradition. 

In a move that presaged Brian’s own act of rebellion 100 
years later, Edward was determined to make his own way in life — 
the East India Company was not for him. He had a friend named 
Udolphus Aylmer who was related to the Governor-General of 
Canada. Edward himself had a Canadian connection albeit a 
humbler one. His brother, Frederick, was working as an architect 
near Quebec. So sometime in the 1830s the two young men 
decided to seek their fortunes in Canada and set sail for Quebec. 

Our knowledge of what happened to the two friends after 
that is sketchy at best. At some point during the following few 
years they met and married two sisters from a family that had 
also emigrated to Canada. Sophia and Mary Journeaux came 
from a Huguenot family that had lived in Dublin, capital city of 
Ireland. They were descended from French Protestants who fled 
religious persecution in their own country. Udolphus and his 
bride Mary married in 1841 and they had six children. Edward 
and Sophia married in 1843 and over the next 20 years produced 
seven children, six boys and a girl. 

Udolphus Aylmer seems to have had a good business head 
and he set up a successful food-processing business. Later he 
gained the rank of Colonel in the Canadian Militia, and eventually 
became the 7" Lord Aylmer when the previous holder of the title 
died without heirs. Meanwhile young Edward Cleeve became a 
farmer in Richmond near Quebec. To encourage immigration into 
Canada, the authorities offered free land to anyone who wished 
to take up farming. So, for someone without any capital like 
Edward Cleeve, this must have seemed like the perfect way to 
build a successful life. 
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Thomas Cleeve goes to Ireland 

However, as the years passed, it seems that the Cleeve farm did 
not prosper. Perhaps Edward had more enthusiasm than skill 
when it came to agriculture. It became clear to Edward and 
Sophia that their eldest son, Thomas, was not attracted to a life 
in farming. He also seems to have inherited his father’s in- 
dependent streak, and his wanderlust. So, perhaps reluctantly, 
they allowed young Thomas to travel across the Atlantic to stay 
with his uncle Ben Journeaux who lived in Limerick, in the south- 
west of Ireland. Thomas did not travel alone. His cousin Matthew 
Aylmer, also a nephew of Ben Journeaux, accompanied him. 

Thomas and Matthew arrived in Ireland about 1860. At that 
time the country was ruled by its neighbour Great Britain, a 
Protestant monarchy. The population of Ireland, on the other 
hand, was predominantly Roman Catholic, but with a large 
Protestant minority whose members tended to occupy the more 
advantageous positions in society. A great famine had struck 
rural Ireland in the mid-1840s, killing about one million people, 
mostly poor Catholic peasants. A further one million had left the 
country to escape the horrors of starvation. By the time the two 
friends arrived Ireland was starting to recover from this catas- 
trophe, although emigration would continue at a high rate for 
another 100 years. 

Ben Journeaux ran an agricultural machinery business in Lim- 
erick, known as J.P. Evans & Co., supplying the farmers of Mun- 
ster, the most southern of the four Irish provinces. This region of 
Ireland contains the famous Golden Vale, rich pastureland ideally 
suited to the breeding of dairy cattle. As the Famine had dis- 
proportionately reduced the population of poor tillage farmers, 
the more prosperous dairy farmers of Munster were in the as- 
cendant. As a result J.P. Evans & Co. was doing well. Ben Jour- 
neaux, who had no children, considered his two young Canadian 
nephews as possible heirs. He asked if either of them would like 
to stay and help him run the business. Family folklore records 
that young Matthew Aylmer responded tartly, “I’m not going to 
stay in this damn place. I’m going back to Canada”. This he 
promptly did and after long service in the Canadian army, he 
succeeded his father as the 8" Lord Aylmer in 1901. By the time 
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he died in 1923, he must have had few reasons to regret his 
decision not to stay in Ireland. 

Thomas Cleeve, on the other hand, jumped at his uncle’s 
offer. Maybe even then Ben Journeaux saw the great potential in 
his nephew and he took him under his wing with enthusiasm. 
Working with his uncle, Thomas was ideally placed to get to know 
and understand the farming community in Munster. As a farmer’s 
son himself he must surely have won the respect of his uncle’s 
customers. 

We can imagine the impact that Thomas’ undoubtedly 
enthusiastic letters about life in Ireland had on his family back in 
Canada. As well as his parents, he had left behind four brothers: 
Edward, Frederick (Brian’s grandfather), Udolphus (named after 
his father’s friend), and Joseph. A fifth brother, Francis, died in 
childhood. There was also one sister, Mary. Encouraged by 
Thomas’ bulletins from Limerick, Frederick decided to join him 
there. 

Following Ben Journeaux’s death, Thomas Cleeve assumed 
control of J.P. Evans & Co. and set about developing new busi- 
ness opportunities. In particular, he saw potential to add value to 
the natural produce of Ireland’s agricultural heartland and thus 
increase company profits. Thomas and Frederick bought hay, 
baled it, and sold it to the British army garrisons as feed for their 
horses. Before long they were exporting hay to Britain and, not 
for the last time, the brothers reaped the benefits of that 
country’s propensity for conflict when they won a contract to 
supply hay to British forces fighting in Africa against the Zulus in 
the war of 1879. 

In the midst of this business success, the two Cleeve brothers 
found time for romance. In 1874 at the age of 29, Thomas 
married nineteen-year-old Phoebe, daughter of Jonathan Dann of 
Fermoy, County Cork. Within 10 months their firstborn Francis 
Journeaux Cleeve arrived, to be followed during the next 13 years 
by four more offspring. Some eight years after Thomas’s 
marriage, Frederick wed Jane Hosford, a Limerickwoman. The 
Hosford family were shareholders in a regional newspaper, the 
Limerick Chronicle. Frederick and Jane had three children, the 
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third of whom, Charles, was Brian Cleeve’s father and, of whom, 
more later. 


Thomas Cleeve starts the Condensed Milk Company 

Meanwhile, rural Ireland was continuing to reflect the dramatic 
demographic changes wrought in the aftermath of the Famine. 
As the human population declined, the numbers of cattle rose. 
Farmed cows produce more milk than is required by their calves. 
So each dairy farm had its own wooden churn to transform sur- 
plus milk into butter, which could then be sold at market. How- 
ever, the practice of making butter was antiquated and surround- 
ed with all sorts of superstitions. No one really knew how milk 
changed to butter, as the churning process did not always pro- 
duce the desired result. So farmers tended to place holy medals, 
horseshoes and other charms on or near the churn in a bid to aid 
whatever alchemy they believed was taking place. 

In 1880, the first cream separator in Ireland was exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural Show in Clonmel. This Swedish invention 
made it possible to produce butter in a more efficient and 
commercially-viable way. Thomas Cleeve realised that other 
countries were employing new technology to maximise the 
potential of their dairy industries. For instance, Denmark was ex- 
porting nearly two million packages of butter to Britain, com- 
pared with less than six thousand coming from Ireland. The shelf 
life of milk itself could be extended and Thomas was aware of the 
process of condensing milk and canning it for sale. Through his 
close contacts with the farming community he had access to vast 
quantities of the raw material. All he needed to do was persuade 
enough dairy farmers to support him, set up a plant, and sell the 
end product. 

In 1881 Thomas wrote a pamphlet explaining his ideas and 
circulated it to farmers throughout Munster. Encouraged by the 
response, Thomas, his brother Frederick, William Beauchamp, a 
local lawyer, and Edmond Russell, a Limerick businessman, ac- 
quired Lansdowne, a site in Limerick on the banks of the River 
Shannon. They set up the Condensed Milk Company of Ireland, 
primarily to produce tinned milk that could then be exported 
because it lasted much longer than fresh milk. The enterprise also 
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produced other by-products of milk, such as butter, cheese, and, 
of course, toffee 

By this time the remainder of Thomas’s family had come over 
from Canada. Given that there was no one left to run the farm, 
their elderly father, Edward, came with them. He died shortly 
afterwards and his body lies in the cemetery at St. Munchin’s 
Church in Limerick City. 

Thomas assigned specific responsibilities within the new 
enterprise to each of his brothers. Before long they were setting 
up creameries and factories throughout Munster. Thomas was a 
perfectionist and he insisted that the processes used to make the 
firm’s products be of the highest standard. The raw milk was put 
through a rigorous process of pasteurising, boiling, condensing, 
and cooling, before being canned. The tin cans were manu- 
factured at the Lansdowne plant using equipment selected by 
Thomas on his travels in the Americas and Europe. Even the pack- 
aging for the tins was made on site, giving the company total con- 
trol over the entire operation, as well as maximising local em- 
ployment 

During this period small private creameries were starting up 
around Munster and a movement was growing to establish 
farmer-owned co-operatives. In my research, | found many refer- 
ences in the contemporary press to creameries being prosecuted 
for producing adulterated butter and milk, for instance by adding 
water. | did not come across a single case in which the Cleeve 
business was ever penalised for such practices. 

By 1892 the factory at Lansdowne was packing 60,000 tins of 
condensed milk per day, the produce of 10,000 cows. Its factories 
in Mallow, Clonmel, Tipperary, and many other centres were 
equally productive. Within a further six years, the company was 
the largest of its kind in the United Kingdom and exporting 
throughout the British Empire. Thomas had already opened 
offices in Liverpool and London in order to gain a foothold in the 
British market. At this stage, the company employed 2,000 
people and counted 3,000 farmers as suppliers. 

The Cleeve brothers reaped the benefits of their enterprise 
and became wealthy men. Thomas acquired a magnificent 
mansion, Sunville, on the prestigious Circular Road, not far from 
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the company’s Limerick headquarters. He also owned a yacht, 
Surf, which he and the family used for cruises on the Shannon. He 
threw himself into the commercial and social life of his adopted 
city, Limerick. He was elected to the City Council and served as a 
magistrate. He was also a generous donor to local charities. One 
lady who sought Thomas’s assistance said, after his death, that 
far from making her feel indebted to him, he told her he felt 
complimented by her request. 

Brian’s grandfather, Frederick, did not do too badly either. He 
lived in Fern Bank, another mansion in the same exclusive 
Limerick suburb. He and his wife Jane sent their two sons, Aylmer 
and Charles (Brian’s father), to St. Edward’s Public School in Ox- 
ford, England, where they were taught to be gentlemen and loyal 
subjects of the Crown. From there, they went to university at 
Christ College, Cambridge. Daughter Olivia married Malcolm 
Shaw, a member of another Irish agri-business dynasty involved 
in meat production. 


Thomas Cleeve rises in Limerick society 
The success of the Cleeve family in Limerick was undoubtedly due 
to the extraordinary business acumen of Thomas Cleeve. He 
seems to have had an easy way with people, irrespective of class 
or religion, and could inspire great loyalty not only among his 
senior colleagues but also among workers in his factory. In 1899, 
a celebration was held at Thomas’s mansion to mark the 25™ 
anniversary of his marriage to Phoebe. Representatives from all 
grades within the firm were invited, including operatives from 
the factory at Lansdowne. Seven of them came to Sunville with a 
gift for the couple. In making the presentation on behalf of her 
colleagues, Maggie Brady delivered the following remarks: 

We have been deputed to ask your acceptance of this 

silver salver as a small token of the esteem and regard 

we bear towards you, and further to mark our 

appreciation of the many acts of kindness you have 

performed with the view of improving our welfare and 

happiness.” 


? Limerick Chronicle, February 23, 1899 
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In that same year, at the annual dance for Lansdowne employ- 
ees, Thomas outlined his business philosophy in simple terms: 

lam convinced that capital and labour must always go 

hand in hand, because united we march on solidly, 

and divided we fall and destroy each other.” 
Today business schools and management consultants earn vast 
sums of money teaching this basic principle to their students and 
clients. Over 100 years ago, and with no management training 
other than what he learnt at his uncle’s side, Thomas Cleeve 
understood how businesses prosper. If employees are treated 
with dignity and respect, they will not only give of their best to 
the company, they will also pass on the same treatment to 
customers and suppliers. Thus, an enterprise achieves sustain- 
able profits, and the Condensed Milk Company went from 
strength to strength. It looked as if things could only get better. 

As the nineteenth century ended, nationalist sentiment was 
growing within the Catholic population of Ireland. The develop- 
ment of a literate middle class among the majority fuelled de- 
mands for greater autonomy from Britain. In January 1899, fol- 
lowing the municipal elections in Limerick, John Daly, a former 
republican prisoner who had been convicted of a terrorist charge, 
was elected mayor of the city. A majority of the councillors re- 
turned in that election were Catholic. Among the minority of suc- 
cessful Protestant candidates was Thomas Cleeve. 

Apart from the office of mayor, the other significant civic 
position in Limerick was that of high sheriff. The high sheriff was 
the city’s principal representative of central government in the 
execution of legal process. His duties included selecting the grand 
jury and supervising the conduct of parliamentary elections. One 
other duty was to act as executioner where the death penalty 
was to be applied if the regular executioner was not available. In 
the past the post of high sheriff had been in the gift of the lord 
lieutenant - the queen’s representative, or viceroy, in Ireland. 
Now the high sheriff was elected by the councillors, who them- 
selves were elected by the people. This new democratic system 


3 Ibid., January 7, 1899 
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came into operation for the first time following the election of 
1899. 

When the vote was taken, Thomas Cleeve was the choice of 
the majority of councillors to become high sheriff of Limerick city. 
The appointment still had to be confirmed by the lord lieutenant, 
but this was now a formality. So Thomas Cleeve was the first high 
sheriff of Limerick to be elected by his peers. Usually the new 
incumbent was installed formally by his predecessor. However, 
when the due date arrived in late February 1899, the previous 
sheriff could not attend at the council chamber and that 
responsibility fell to the new mayor, the arch-republican, John 
Daly. Politically, Cleeve and Daly could hardly have been further 
apart. Daly opposed British rule and had referred to those of 
Thomas Cleeve’s ilk as ‘merchants and flunkies’’. As a committed 
loyalist Cleeve supported the union between Ireland and Britain. 

To his credit, although he clearly felt uncomfortable, John 
Daly did not shirk his responsibilities. His remarks, as quoted in 
the Limerick Chronicle, reflect his mixed feelings about perform- 
ing what was one of his first mayoral duties. Before placing the 
chain of office around Thomas’ shoulders, Daly concluded his 
speech with a warning to the voters: 

| trust when the time comes round when the privilege 

will be again at the disposal of the people, that they 

will have no regret whatever for placing the name of 

Town Councillor Cleeve foremost on the list for 1899.” 
One year later the same ceremony took place again. Co- 
incidentally both men had been re-elected to their respective 
posts. In the interim Thomas’s integrity and undoubted charm 
had clearly overcome John Daly’s suspicions. As he installed the 
high sheriff for a second term Daly spoke with greater warmth 
than before, 

Perhaps few men in the future history of their 

Corporation would have the same honour conferred 

on them as Mr. Cleeve and he has not in any way used 

his high prerogative harshly or rudely in reference to 


“ Limerick Leader, November 11, 1899 
5 Limerick Chronicle, February 25, 1899 
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the appeals that had been from time to time made to 

him to put the law in force.° 
Thomas was equally generous in his response. After he thanked 
the mayor, he continued, 

When we started last year there were many fears that 

very unpleasant things would come to pass, but | must 

say that | never had an unkind word with anyone here, 

and have always been met in a most friendly spirit.” 


Greater honour awaited Thomas Cleeve a few months later. In 
1900 Queen Victoria decided to spend some time among her Irish 
subjects and declared her intention to visit Ireland for several 
weeks. And so, in April of that year, the royal entourage arrived 
in Dublin. As high sheriff, Thomas Cleeve was obliged to pay his 
respects to her majesty on behalf of the citizens of Limerick. He 
arranged for a trainload of his employees to accompany him to 
Dublin to witness the procession of the queen through the 
streets. Later he presented the monarch with the appropriate 
messages of loyalty and devotion from his adopted city. 

Following the queen’s return to Britain, it was announced 
that Thomas Cleeve was to be given a knighthood. On May 35 
1900, he was knighted by the lord lieutenant and left Dublin 
Castle for Limerick as Sir Thomas Cleeve. Reaction among the 
Condensed Milk Company workforce was jubilant. The Limerick 
Chronicle reported from the village of Kanturk, where one of the 
company’s factories was located: 

The firm is regarded in this district as a model of 

integrity and justice...Apart from all political consider- 

ations, the people here, generally speaking, are grati- 

fied at the honour conferred on Mr. Cleeve.® 
In Mallow, at a trade union meeting, the chairman referred to the 
honour bestowed on their employer and went on: 

We in Mallow have no better friend in that respect 

than the Messrs. Cleeve of Limerick. That is an ad- 

mitted fact and undoubtedly only for the employment 


® Ibid., February 24, 1900 
” Ibid. 
8 Ibid., May 26, 1900 
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given by them hundreds of the men and women, boys 

and girls, would be out of employment.” 
Meanwhile, the Condensed Milk Company continued to prosper. 
By 1904, the fixed and other assets of the company were valued 
at almost £200,000 sterling (perhaps £20m at today’s values). 
The extent of the company’s business can be gauged by a story 
told by a British army officer at a Cleeve social gathering. Ap- 
parently, when the British captured the stronghold of Omdurman 
in the Sudan following a fierce battle, the victors found plentiful 
supplies of Guinness’ stout and Cleeve’s milk left behind by the 
defenders in their hurried departure. 

Nineteen hundred and eight was another auspicious year for 
Sir Thomas Cleeve. For a third time, his fellow councillors elected 
him high sheriff of Limerick. This was particularly notable due to 
the fact that, with only one other exception, Limerick City coun- 
cillors that year were all Catholic. Then in December came bad 
news. The Limerick Chronicle reported that Sir Thomas was ill. At 
first it was assumed that he was suffering from a simple cold. 
However further examination suggested a more serious problem 
and surgery was performed on Sunday December 13". The 
operation was not a success and Sir Thomas continued to decline. 
In the early hours of December 19" he died, the cause being 
given as peritonitis. He was just 64 years of age. Perhaps Cleeve’s 
death was hastened by exhaustion from his numerous business 
and official duties? 

News of Sir Thomas’ death was greeted with dismay and even 
grief across Limerick and beyond. Flags flew at half-mast on 
public buildings in the city and on shipping in the port. Three days 
later the funeral brought Limerick to a standstill. The other 
newspaper in the city, the Limerick Leader, had a distinctly 
nationalist leaning. Yet it too reflected the mood of ordinary 
people in its coverage of what must have been an extraordinary 
event. 

All classes of the citizens were represented in the 
cortege, which also comprised some hundreds of 
friends or sympathisers from the country and outside 


° Ibid. 
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districts... The procession was the largest ever seen at 

any funeral in Limerick.” 
Following the service in St. Mary’s Cathedral the coffin was borne 
to the family vault in the church grounds by officials of the 
Condensed Milk Company. 

Thomas Cleeve lived in Limerick for almost 50 years and 
made a huge impact on the city and its people. He overcame the 
barriers of class, religion, and political outlook that divided 
lreland in the late-19" and early-20" centuries and established a 
hugely successful Irish business. The Limerick Leader paid him the 
following tribute in its edition of December 21* 1908: 

Notwithstanding his position of affluence and business 
prosperity, Sir Thomas was the kindest and most con- 
siderate of men and his unostentatious solicitude for 
the welfare of the most humble of the workers, who 
find employment in the factories with which his name 
is identified, was as well known and appreciated as his 
many works of advantage to Limerick. 


After Thomas Cleeve 

Christmas 1908 must have been a grim interlude for the late Sir 
Thomas’ family. Not only had they lost a dear relative, but they 
were now faced with the dilemma of replacing this extraordinary 
man as chairman and managing director of the family business. 
There does not seem to have been any serious planning to deter- 
mine who should succeed Sir Thomas in the event of his retire- 
ment or untimely death His eldest son, Francis, was only 34, too 
young to be considered as a replacement by his uncles. Frederick 
Cleeve, on the other hand, had worked side by side with his 
brother Thomas, almost from the beginning, in building the fam- 
ily business. At 57, he was not too old to take on this great res- 
ponsibility. Frederick did not have the business flair or outgoing 
personality of his older brother. But he would have the support 
of his family in running what was now a well-established 
enterprise. To use a nautical analogy: as long as he steered the 
ship on the course set by Sir Thomas, and as long as there were 
no sudden storms, all should be well. And so it transpired - for a 
time at least. 


'° Limerick Leader, December 23, 1908 
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Frederick Cleeve became managing director with another 
director, William Beauchamp, taking on the role of chairman. The 
business continued to prosper for the next five years, and then 
came war. The outbreak of the Great War in 1914 led to huge 
demand for condensed milk for Britain’s armed forces. At the 
same time the supply from other European producers was cut 
off, leaving the Cleeves of Limerick in an advantageous position. 
It was claimed after the War that the company made total profits 
of £1m during the four years of conflict. Whatever the truth of 
the matter company accounts reveal that, in 1916, profits were 
tenfold what they had been in 1904. 

As the war dragged on the fortunes of the Cleeve family and 
their various business interests reached their zenith. Across 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Cork, the company employed 3,000 
workers in its one hundred creameries, factories, and mills. Five 
thousand farmers provided the essential raw material for the 
firm’s products: condensed milk, cream, butter, cheese and 
toffee. As late as May 1920, the company was valued at over 
£660,000 (about £65m in early-21* century terms). 

In late-1918, the Great War came to an end. In the space of 
five years the face of Europe had changed dramatically. In 1917, 
Lenin had seized power in Russia. In Germany Emperor Wilhelm 
abdicated in the wake of his country’s defeat in the war. Revolu- 
tion was in the air in many countries, including Ireland where 
anti-British nationalism was on the rise. In April 1916, a school- 
teacher named Patrick Pearse led several hundred followers in a 
rebellion against British rule in Ireland. After a week’s fighting in 
the centre of Dublin, Pearse and his fellow rebels surrendered. 
He and the other leaders of the failed uprising were executed by 
the British a response that led to an upsurge in popular op- 
position to British rule. 

Popular sentiment was also changing in respect of workers’ 
rights. In the same year that Sir Thomas Cleeve died, 1908, the 
militant labour organiser, James Larkin, came to Dublin. Larkin 
was from Liverpool and had been involved in organising strikes 
there. Shortly after he arrived in Ireland he founded the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union (IT&GWU). Through his 
union, Larkin hoped to gain popular support for a change in the 
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class structure in Ireland and the elevation of workers’ rights over 
those of capital. He targeted several large employers in a bid to 
recruit their workforces as members of the IT&GWU. In Dublin, 
Guinness’ Brewery was an obvious choice, but staff there were 
well-paid and treated fairly by a benevolent employer. So Larkin 
had to look elsewhere. 

By 1913 the IT&GWU had 10,000 members and it embarked 
on a protracted general strike. However the strike ended in 
defeat for the trade union. Larkin fled to America but the 
IT&GWU leadership remained committed to its founder’s ideals. 
By May 1917 the union had established three branches in Lim- 
erick. Within a year workers at the Condensed Milk Company had 
been recruited as members. Perhaps the Cleeve brothers should 
have reflected on why their workforce embraced union re- 
presentation so readily. However business continued to boom so 
it may not have seemed like a major concession to allow their 
employees to be unionised. 

During this period family folklore relates that the English food 
conglomerate, Lyon’s, made an offer of £1.25m to buy the Cleeve 
business. All but one of the directors wanted to accept. The 
unknown dissident swore that the company was worth £5m and 
he managed to persuade his colleagues not to sell. It is most 
unlikely that the dissenter came from the ranks of the Cleeves. 
None of them would have had the business confidence to adopt 
such an obdurate stance. Having rejected what was, in hindsight, 
a lifeline that would have preserved the family fortune, the 
brothers now faced into a series of testing events. 

In April 1919, the British authorities in Limerick City decreed 
that no one could cross the River Shannon at Thomond and 
Sarsfield Bridges without presenting a special identity card. This 
decision arose from an upsurge of rebel activity in the city, which 
the British army was determined to quell. However those most 
affected were the ordinary citizens of Limerick and they resented 
this heavy-handed response by the British. Many workers at the 
Cleeve factory lived on the south side of the city and had to cross 
the river to and from work four times a day. Delays at the army 
checkpoints while identity cards were checked could cause 
workers to be late, resulting in the loss of a day’s pay. 
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Six hundred of the Cleeve factory workers went on strike in 
protest at the requirement to carry identity cards. This was 
followed by a general strike across the city in which 14,000 
workers participated. The strike committee was made up of rep- 
resentatives of various trades unions, including Larkin’s IT&GWU. 
Among the strike leaders were nascent communists fired up by 
Lenin’s revolution in Russia. They saw an opportunity to emulate 
his victory against wealth and privilege by effectively taking over 
the governance of Limerick city. And thus the ‘Limerick Soviet’ 
was born. 

In this context the term ‘Soviet’ had been used first in Ireland 
by the staff of Monaghan Asylum who went on strike in January 
1919. The strikers, led by the IT&GWU, seized the building and 
raised a red flag, thus signalling the political dimension behind 
their differences with their employer. The Soviet-style strike was 
not about arriving at a fair settlement of a dispute between 
employers and workers. Its primary aim was to wrest control of 
the means of production from the owners and give it to the 
workers. Although Monaghan Asylum was not a commercial 
operation, the methods used there became a blueprint for strikes 
in business enterprises throughout the country. 

The situation in Limerick provided those who wished to equal 
Lenin’s success in Russia with the perfect large-scale testing 
ground for their methods. Non-essential businesses and shops 
were ordered to close down. The strike committee produced its 
own daily newspaper, The Worker’s Bulletin. They even set up a 
permit system for citizens, outdoing in its bureaucracy the British 
initiative that had sparked the revolt in the first place. In a move 
that signalled the true agenda behind the strike, the committee 
issued its own paper currency, which tradespeople were obliged 
to accept. 

However, after a mere three weeks of this experiment in 
socialism, agreement was reached with the British army that the 
identity card scheme would be withdrawn. Normal business 
resumed across the city and at the Cleeve factory. However, if 
the Cleeves thought this interruption in their production was an 
unfortunate but eminently manageable ‘blip’, they were greatly 
mistaken. The workers had got a taste for how much power they 
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really had and they were not going to return meekly to their 
former subservient positions. 

Less than two weeks after the ending of the ‘Limerick Soviet’, 
more than two hundred employees at Cleeves’ creamery in 
Clonmel in Tipperary went on strike over a demand for shorter 
working hours and increased wages. The IT&GWU had already 
secured a minimum wage of two pounds and five shillings per 
week and a working week of 48 hours for workers at the com- 
pany’s Limerick headquarters. However management were not 
prepared to extend this concession to the entire workforce. So, 
starting at Clonmel, employees of the company’s other factories 
and creameries throughout Munster went on strike in pursuit of 
equal conditions with their colleagues in Limerick city. 

By now Frederick Cleeve had been managing director for over 
a decade. He was 68 years of age and the growing industrial strife 
was becoming too much for him. He had a nervous breakdown 
and simply abandoned his post. Sir Thomas’s elder son Francis, 
now 45, undertook to fill the breach. He was taking on a very 
difficult situation. The company was faced with a string of union 
demands for better terms and conditions. On top of that the 
political situation in Ireland was, to say the least, unstable. 


The decline of the Condensed Milk Company 

At the general election in December 1918, the nationalist party, 
Sinn Féin, had won the majority of seats. Of course, Ireland was 
still part of the United Kingdom at this time and the seats in 
question were in the British parliament in London. However, the 
victorious Sinn Féin party set up an /rish parliament in Dublin, to 
be known as Dail Eireann, and formed an independent 
government. Following this act of defiance against Britain, the 
new government launched a ‘War of Independence’, or as it 
became known colloquially, ‘the Troubles’. This was a guerrilla 
war fought by the Irish Republican Army (IRA) against crown 
forces in Ireland. The IRA had learnt its lesson from the failed 
1916 Rising that conventional military tactics were useless 
against a superior army. So they targeted government property 
in lightning raids and carried out assassinations against promi- 
nent members of the British administration. 
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Meanwhile, at one of Cleeves’ major creameries in the village 
of Knocklong in Limerick, months of negotiations had not pro- 
duced a resolution of the union’s increased pay demand. The 
workers decided to take over the plant. They raised a red flag 
over the factory, and renamed it Knocklong Soviet Creamery. The 
workers continued production, buying milk from the local 
farmers and selling the firm’s products to its regular customers. 
Needless to say the profits did not go to the Cleeves. After five 
days the brothers capitulated. They granted the strikers a back- 
dated pay increase, longer holidays, a shorter working week, and 
better conditions at the factory. 

As if that were not enough, the War of Independence was 
raging and British forces were taking reprisals against the IRA by 
targeting local farm-based economies. So creameries, mainly 
those belonging to farmers’ co-operatives, were attacked and 
burnt to prevent farmers selling their milk. Even though the 
Cleeves were staunch unionists, this did not prevent the un- 
fortunate Knocklong factory being raided by the notorious ‘Black 
and Tans’. 

The ‘Black and Tans’ was the nickname of a counter-terrorist 
group established by the British in response to the IRA’s attacks 
on their property and personnel. Their uniform was cobbled 
together from those worn by the police and the army — hence 
their nickname. In the early morning of Thursday August 26", 
three or four lorries containing a squad of Black and Tans arrived 
in Knocklong and started firing shots to terrify the inhabitants. 
Then they set fire to the extensive creamery owned by the 
Cleeves. 

Over the following year other creameries belonging to the 
Cleeves were vandalised and burnt. However many of these 
attacks appear to have been the work of locals who opposed the 
Cleeves because they were supporters of the Crown. For 
instance, the Condensed Milk Company’s premises at the village 
of O’Brien’s Bridge in County Clare were destroyed by fire in 
1920. The Limerick Leader reported the evidence of an eye- 
witness: 
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He found the creamery on fire at one o’clock. One of 
the windows was broken and inside the creamery he 
found an empty bag smelling of paraffin oil.” 


As 1920 gave way to 1921, it was clear that the Cleeves were 
losing control of their business. The situation in Bruree, County 
Limerick, illustrates this well. The company operated a creamery 
in the village, which included a mill and bakery. In November 
1920 local management decided to make one of the workers 
redundant. The work of the creamery was seasonal, that is, very 
busy during the summer and quiet in winter. So fewer workers 
were required in the off-season. In deciding who should be let go, 
management were faced with a choice between a single man and 
a married man with nine in his family. They decided to keep the 
married man and let the single man go. However the latter 
continued to turn up at the creamery and was allowed to work 
there for another three-and-a-half months. At this point, the man 
was re-employed but he sought retrospective payment for the 
period since his dismissal in November. The company refused his 
claim and a protracted dispute broke out. 

In August 1921, the IT&GWU led the workers in a seizure of 
the mill and bakery at Bruree. A red flag was raised over the 
building and, above the entrance, ‘Bruree Soviet Workers’ Mills. 
We make bread, not profits.’ was painted in large capitals. The 
Limerick Leader reported on the situation: 

When Bruree was visited on Friday, the local ‘Soviet’ 

so recently set up were found to be in control of the 

village, industrially and otherwise. All the former 

employees of Messrs. Cleeve, with the exception of 

their manager, the chief clerk and an assistant, were 

engaged in their usual posts and the business of the 

concern was in full swing.” 
The dispute was settled after a week when, it is alleged, the IRA 
threatened to evict the strikers forcibly from Cleeves’ premises. 
The reaction of the IRA may seem strange, but this was not an 
isolated incident as will become clear later in this chapter. 


"' Ibid., October 22, 1920 
” Ibid., September 5, 1921 
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Towards the end of 1921, the situation was becoming critical 
for the Condensed Milk Company. The board was so desperate 
for a way out that it approached Lyon’s and asked them to 
resubmit their offer of £1.25m for the company. Unsurprisingly 
Lyon’s declined. The directors then had no option but to borrow 
heavily from the banks in order to keep the business running 
despite the strikes and attacks on their premises. 

To add to the company’s difficulties, the boom times 
generated by the Great War were coming to an end. The price of 
milk had fallen drastically. Not surprisingly, given the anarchy 
prevalent in the country, milk production had also fallen. 
Company revenues were no longer meeting expenditure. 
Dividend payments to the family were suspended. Francis Cleeve 
and his fellow directors believed they had no option but to seek a 
wage cut of 33% from their employees. 

Meanwhile a truce had been called in the War of 
Independence and talks between Sinn Féin and the British gov- 
ernment took place during the second half of 1921. The talks led 
to the negotiation of the Anglo-lrish Treaty. Under the Treaty, a 
‘Free State’ would come into being in Ireland, but counties in the 
north of the island could opt out if they so wished. These coun- 
ties had significant populations of Protestants who were loyal to 
the British crown. The treaty was ratified by Dail Eireann in early 
1922. Under its terms, British forces would withdraw from the 
new Free State and an independent Irish government would 
come into being. 

However the fact that Northern Ireland would remain under 
British jurisdiction did not satisfy a faction within Sinn Féin. They 
took up arms against the new Irish government comprising their 
former comrades. Thus a bloody civil war began in June 1922 
continuing the mayhem that had been plaguing the country for 
several years. In this chaotic climate throughout the land the 
Condensed Milk Company was faced with a hostile workforce in 
no mood to see their wages reduced by one-third. 

Negotiations between the company and the union continued 
through the early months of 1922. The new government tried to 
mediate in the dispute but, understandably, had more pressing 
matters to deal with. In May the company declared that it would 
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close down all its factories and creameries. The IT&GWU 
responded by instructing its members to continue working as 
usual, leading to a Soviet-style occupation of the company’s 
premises. The new Irish Minister of Labour, Joseph McGrath, 
described the situation as ‘very serious indeed’.”? 

Early in June the cabinet met to consider the dispute at the 
Condensed Milk Company. Following a report by the minister 
suggesting that the strike would end soon because of resistance 
from the farmers, the cabinet made several decisions. The Cleeve 
brothers had asked the government for a subsidy - this was 
refused. However, if the strike continued beyond June 21%, the 
government undertook to send troops into the company’s 
premises to evict the strikers. Finally they encouraged the 
farmers to install separators in their homes so that they could 
make their own butter. (The farmers were not prepared to do 
this because of both the cost involved and intimidation by the 
strikers.) 

Farmers who were regular suppliers to the Condensed Milk 
Company were unhappy with the so-called ‘Soviet’ take-overs of 
the company’s creameries. The Land War of the late-19" century 
had resulted in tenant-farmers being able to acquire the land 
they worked from their landlords. By 1914 over 60% of farmers 
were landowners compared with only 3% in 1870. The develop- 
ment of creameries by the Cleeve family, and the farmers’ own 
co-operatives, had given farmers the means to derive a good 
income from their produce. During the Great War, the price paid 
to farmers for their milk had trebled. The simple truth was that 
farmers were capitalists and they were not going to support 
‘Godless communism’. 

During the various ‘Soviets’ that afflicted the Condensed Milk 
Company creameries at this time, the strikers warned farmers 
not to supply their milk to the local co-operatives. They also 
made it clear to the co-operatives that they were not to accept 
milk from farmers who had previously supplied the Cleeves. If 
farmers or their families even attempted to make butter at 
home, the response from the strikers could be brutal. A letter to 
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the Irish government dated June 26" 1922 from a farmers’ 
representative in County Tipperary recounts what happened in 
his locale. He wrote of armed men entering farm dwellings and 
smashing churns and other equipment used to make milk and 
butter. It seemed to these farmers that, having fought against a 
foreign oppressor, i.e. Britain, they were now being subjected to 
a native tyranny.“ 

Many IRA volunteers were the sons of farmers and were not 
prepared to see their families’ livelihood jeopardised by the 
‘Soviet’ strikers. They may not have had much sympathy for the 
unionist Cleeves either but they believed in private property and 
did not aspire to a workers’ republic. Following independence the 
IRA was now effectively the official army of the Irish Free State 

Government troops occupied the headquarters of the 
Condensed Milk Company in Limerick to prevent a ‘Soviet-style’ 
takeover by the workers. One of the company’s creameries in 
Tipperary, which had been taken over by the workers, was burnt 
to the ground next day. Despite the deteriorating situation in the 
country the government tried to bring the dispute to a successful 
resolution. Thousands of jobs, and the livelihoods of many more 
farmers, were at stake. This vital enterprise could not be allowed 
to collapse. 

An independent audit was carried out on the company’s 
books to establish its true financial position. The audit was con- 
ducted by a council set up by the Minister of Labour to resolve 
the dispute. The council comprised business owners and labour 
representatives. According to the Limerick Leader, the minister 
reported to the Dail as follows: 

The Chairman’s report bore out the company’s 
contention. The report said that even with a reduction 
of 33% in wages, the company would still work at a 
loss unless the cost of materials came down sub- 
stantially. The company was prepared to accept less 
than 33% reduction in the hope that markets would 
improve and was prepared to carry on for a time at 
least with a reduction of ten shillings weekly. The 
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workers, however, were not willing to accept a cut of 

ten shillings and proposals put forward by the Council, 

with the assent of the Labour members, were rejected 

by them.” 
The workers were deeply suspicious of the company’s bona fides. 
The fact that the Condensed Milk Company had made consider- 
able profits during the war, while their own wages remained low, 
was a serious obstacle to compromise. For the trade union this 
was payback time and they had little sympathy for the company’s 
claim that it could not survive without a major reduction in its 
costs. 

For Francis Cleeve and his fellow directors the situation was 
truly desperate. Their own employees were now running the 
business. Those workers continued to process milk received from 
farmers who were either willing to supply the creameries, or who 
were too frightened not to. On June 26" 1922, Francis wrote to 
the ‘IRA Police’ in Dublin asking them to intercept butter that was 
being shipped from the company’s plant in Tipperary. In another 
letter to the new Irish government written on the same day, he 
pleaded: “Can nothing be done to prevent the removal of our 
property from our factories?” ” 

Meanwhile the Civil War was raging and fighting in Limerick 
was intense. The turmoil was anything but conducive to an order- 
ly resolution of the dispute. As government forces gradually over- 
came those opposing the Treaty, they also took possession of 
Condensed Milk Company premises occupied by strikers. By April 
1923 the Civil War was effectively over. However it was too late 
for the Cleeves. Their markets had collapsed and their suppliers 
were now dealing with their competitors. The cost of the damage 
to the company’s premises and other assets was enormous. 
According to its own estimates, the repair bill totalled almost 
£120,000.*” A claim for compensation was submitted to the 
government but, even if paid in full immediately, the amount was 
insufficient to return the company to financial health. 
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On November 14" notices were posted at their main plants 
stating that the Condensed Milk Company was going into liquid- 
ation. The firm of J.P. Evans & Co, at which the young Thomas 
Cleeve developed his business skills, also went into liquidation. 
By the end of the year it was announced that a syndicate led by 
an Irish member of parliament, Andrew O’Shaughnessy, would 
take over the Condensed Milk Company and run it as a going 
concern. Several years later the business was bought by the State 
and Cleeve’s Toffee continued to be made and sold up until the 
1960s. The impressive factory in Limerick city stopped producing 
dairy products in the early-21* century. In 2023 a government 
‘masterplan’ to transform Lansdowne was announced. The site 
will be known as the Cleeves Riverside Quarter and will consist of 
“residential, office/commercial, and educational” buildings. *® 


The Cleeves disperse 

To effect a smooth transition to the new owners, Francis Cleeve 
remained on as managing director for about a year after the 
take-over. Then he effectively retired at the early age of 50. Sir 
Thomas’ widow, Lady Cleeve, left Ireland to live with relatives in 
England. Following her death in November 1933 her body was 
returned to Limerick and interred in the family vault at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. 

Of Sir Thomas’ four surviving brothers, Udolphus had the 
saddest end. He ran the British side of the business. One day in 
1922 he fell in front of a train at Earl’s Court Station in London. 
Family members believed he had taken his own life. The 
imminent collapse of the family firm was probably a contributory 
factor. Now a broken man, Frederick Cleeve died in 1928. The 
third brother, Edward Cleeve, died a bachelor and is buried in 
Tipperary. The fourth brother, Joseph, lived on in Tipperary also 
until his death in 1947. His only son emigrated to Australia where 
his descendants live to this day. 

Sir Thomas’ son, Francis, never spoke of the trauma he ex- 
perienced in those last few catastrophic years as managing di- 
rector. One can only imagine how he felt as he watched the slow 
disintegration of the business his father had so painstakingly 
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created. It is likely that the seeds of the company’s collapse had 
already been planted before he took over. Had he lived, Sir 
Thomas would surely have seen to it that the profits the com- 
pany made during the war did not benefit only the shareholders 
and the suppliers. Had the workers participated in the bounty, 
they might have resisted the entreaties of the IT&GWU when 
they came calling in 1919. After all employees at that other great 
family firm, Arthur Guinness & Co., had rebuffed the trade union 
because they felt they were treated fairly by their employer. 
Guinness’ Brewery still operates at St. James’s Gate in Dublin, 
although it is no longer owned by the family of that name. 

Frederick and his wife Jane sold their mansion in Limerick to 
an order of nuns and Fern Bank became a secondary school for 
girls. Frederick and Jane moved to the village of Castleconnell, 
outside Limerick City, where they settled in the home of their 
daughter Olivia and her husband Malcolm Shaw. There they lived 
quietly until Frederick’s death in January 1928. His funeral was 
anything but ostentatious with only immediate family members 
and close friends attending. The Limerick Chronicle wrote, “He 
had been in failing health for a considerable time past and his 
demise was not unexpected.” The paper described him as being 
“of a very kindly, courteous and sympathetic disposition, he was 
held in the highest regard and esteem by the employees and by 
the general public.” 77 

There was something of a silver lining for a few of the 
remaining Cleeves. When the Condensed Milk Company was 
taken over, the outstanding debts meant that the family’s shares 
were worthless. However, following Irish independence, the 
British government set up the Irish Grants Committee to com- 
pensate loyal subjects of the Crown living in Ireland who had 
suffered loss as a result of the Troubles. The largest shareholder, 
Francis Cleeve, held shares with a notional value of just under 
£150,000. Frederick’s holding was estimated at about £30,000. 
They and other family members submitted claims for compen- 
sation. In 1930 the committee finally made its judgement, 
awarding Francis a little less than £23,000, or about 15% of what 
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he had lost. Frederick received £8,600, which represented more 
than 28% of his stake in the business. Other members of the 
family received smaller sums. By now Frederick was dead and his 
widow died shortly after the award was made. So their children 
presumably inherited the settlement. When Frederick died two 
years earlier, his solicitors stated that he had left ‘no property at 
all’. 

In the decades that followed, most of the remaining Cleeves 
left Ireland, settling mainly in England. In doing so, they were 
typical of many Protestant families who found the new Ireland to 
be rather inhospitable for those not part of the majority Gaelic 
and Catholic culture. When the first edition of this book was 
published in 2007 the last family member in Ireland to bear the 
Cleeve name was Sir Thomas’ grandson, Henry. He was born nine 
months before his grandfather’s death in 1908 and died in April 
2011 at the age of 103. | was privileged to meet Henry Cleeve and 
listen to his perspective on an extraordinary chapter in Ireland’s 
history. 

The loss of the family fortune meant that Brian Cleeve would 
have to largely make his own way in the world. Who knows how 
his life would have turned out had events in Limerick taken a 
more favourable turn for his family? Perhaps he would have 
become a director in the family firm, helping to run what might 
have become a multinational food-processing company like 
Nestlé. He might have enjoyed the privileges and trappings of the 
super-rich and never have had to worry about his material wants 
and needs. Or he might have rebelled against it all and gone his 
own way, which is what he actually did. Brian seems to have 
been destined to be the ‘black sheep’, no matter what circum- 
stances surrounded him. In the end, he lived the life he lived and, 
in doing so, left behind a far greater legacy than anything he 
could have achieved in strictly material terms. How he did so is a 
truly remarkable tale. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AN ‘UNUSUAL’ BOY 


Charles Cleeve with sons Patrick, Desmond and Brian 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


s the crisis facing the Cleeves in Ireland was reaching its 

climax in late-1921, a happier event occurred in the lives 

of one strand of the family, then living on the east coast of 
England. Charles Edward Cleeve, son of the unfortunate Fred- 
erick, and nephew of the late Sir Thomas, became a proud father 
for the second time. On November 22” in that year, Charles’ 
wife, Josephine, was delivered of a son, christened Brian Talbot. 
Talbot was Josephine’s family name. 


Charles & Josephine: Brian’s parents 

As the son of a wealthy businessman, Charles Cleeve had a privi- 
leged upbringing in Limerick. Public school and university in Eng- 
land equipped him for life as a gentleman. His father’s position in 
the family business made it likely that one day Charles would also 
take a leading role in managing the company. Charles met 
Josephine Talbot when she came to Limerick to visit relatives. 
The Talbot family had lived in Essex for several hundred years 
where they were involved in the construction industry. Joseph- 
ine’s father, Alfred, ran his own successful estate agency in 
Southend-on-Sea and was a prominent figure in the town’s 
commercial life. 

Strange as it may seem today, Charles had to overcome two 
substantial handicaps when he decided to woo this pretty English 
girl. Firstly he was Irish and, to the English mind at the time, the 
Irish were characterised as half-savage troublemakers. The fact 
that the Cleeves could trace their English ancestry back to the 
Norman conquest did not alter the reality that Charles was born 
in Ireland. Therefore, perhaps through the air or the water supply 
or an excess of potatoes in his diet, he may well have absorbed 
some of the traits that made the adjective ‘Irish’ a pejorative 
term in England. 

The second difficulty was that the Cleeve family was per- 
ceived, within the elaborate social order of the time, to occupy a 
less advantageous position in society than the Talbots. This is 
illustrated by the story of his parent’s first meeting, recounted by 
Brian many years later. It occurred during that visit to Limerick by 
his mother when she was introduced to Charles at a tennis party. 
Whether it was love at first sight or not, it was obvious to others 
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present that these two young people were getting on famously. 
One young army officer, observing Josephine’s obvious pleasure 
in the company of this Irishman of dubious social standing, took 
her aside and whispered, “I say, Miss Talbot, | wouldn’t get too 
pally with that fellow Charles Cleeve, his people are in trade, you 
know!” 

None of this nonsense prevented Josephine responding to 
the attentions of her charming and handsome suitor. They were 
soon engaged and on April 29" 1914, they were married at St. 
George's Church, Hanover Square, in London. Charles was just 
short of his 23 birthday, his bride a year younger. They returned 
to Ireland and settled in Fern Bank, the family home on Limerick’s 
North Circular Road. Later that same year, the Great War started 
and Charles joined the British army. He owned one of the first 
motor cars in Limerick and his driving skills made him a natural 
candidate for the Royal Army Service Corps. This branch of the 
army provided logistical support to frontline troops, ferrying 
rations and ammunition as required. 

For the next four or five years Josephine saw little of her new 
husband as he played his part in helping defeat the Kaiser’s army. 
Charles returned to Limerick periodically on leave and it was 
during such a visit in late 1915 that Josephine became pregnant. 
In August 1916 the couple’s first son, Patrick Charles Aylmer, was 
born. As the Troubles spread in Ireland following the Easter Rising 
earlier that year, Josephine and her baby son moved to Southend 
to stay with her parents. 

About this time, whilst on active service in France, Charles 
distinguished himself in an incident that demonstrated consider- 
able personal bravery. A unit for which he was responsible was 
pinned down by enemy fire and was low in rations. He managed 
to transport fresh water to the soldiers and, in recognition of his 
courage under fire, he was made an Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire (OBE). This award had just been introduced by 
King George V to honour non-combatants during the War. Char- 
les was also ‘mentioned in dispatches’, whether for the same act 
or another is unclear. In 1918 he was wounded in the right arm 
and shipped back to London to recuperate. He retired from the 
army with the rank of Major. 
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During his convalescence, Charles wrote frequently to Jo- 
sephine in Southend. Given his injury, he had to use his left hand 
but managed to make his letters legible. These have not survived 
but some of Josephine’s letters to Charles were preserved by the 
family. They reveal a young woman who is still completely be- 
sotted with her husband whom she has seen only sporadically 
since their wedding. She addresses Charles as ‘My own darling 
Bunny’, and signs off as ‘Your own loving Tubby’. Her concerns 
are those of any young wife who is preparing for a happy life 
together with her husband and child. She is supervising work on 
the house where they will live, once Charles is fully recovered. 
She refers repeatedly to the price of items she has purchased, 
expressing delight when she finds a bargain. This is understand- 
able given that most people’s finances were tight during the war. 
The property market was weak and her father’s business was not 
doing well. Charles would have had only his army pay to keep 
himself and his family. 

Perhaps because of the long separation between them, 
Josephine reveals a certain insecurity as to whether she is still 
attractive to her husband. In a letter written just after Christmas 
1918, she writes: 

You seem to be getting very dissipated with all the 

Sunday parties. Please don’t go and fall to (sic) the 

charms of any Countess because plain old Tubby 

wouldn’t stand an earthly afterwards. 
It would seem that, for Charles, life in London was not only about 
recuperating in a hospital bed. Perhaps Josephine had good rea- 
son to send this shot across the bows of her husband, the hand- 
some war hero. If that were not enough, in the same letter she 
describes a vivid dream she had: 

You and | were at a theatre and you received a 

message from a girl sitting several rows in front of us 

to ask why you were not with their party as she was 

expecting you. You were very embarrassed and wrote 

a note saying you could not come or be engaged and 

see her anymore as you were married and had been 

all the time. 
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Occasionally Charles managed to visit his wife and son and, judg- 
ing by Josephine’s follow-up letters, she really cherished these 
brief spells together. 

How glorious it was seeing you yesterday, like a breath 

of Heaven. You have done me lots of good as you 

always do. 
Following his recovery, Charles went to work for his Uncle 
Udolphus who ran the British arm of the Cleeve family business. 
The Condensed Milk Company’s London office was in Mark Lane. 
So Charles would have had to commute from Southend where he 
and his family had their home, Heatherleigh in Thorpe Bay 
Gardens. It was there that Brian was born in late 1921. By then 
the family business was floundering and it was not long after- 
wards that Udolphus Cleeve met his untimely end beneath the 
wheels of a train at Earl’s Court station. When the company went 
into liquidation in late 1922 the British branch somehow re- 
mained in the family’s hands, specifically Charles’ hands. Perhaps 
a separate limited company ran the British side of the business 
and, therefore, was not subject to the indebtedness incurred by 
its parent in Limerick? Whatever the reason, Charles would con- 
tinue to enjoy a comfortable income, even though he no longer 
had the Cleeve fortune behind him. 

Shortly after Brian’s birth, the family moved to Bexley in Kent. 

In March 1924 the couple’s third son, Desmond, was born. Many 
years later Brian’s elder brother, Patrick, recalled going into his 
mother’s room one night when he was about seven. She was very 
ill and tried to explain to her young son that she did not have 
long to live. She died on July 8" 1924, less than four months after 
giving birth to Desmond. The death certificate indicates that Jo- 
sephine died in Weymouth Street in London, possibly at a private 
clinic. The cause of death is described as septicaemia following an 
infection in the fingers. This was a time before antibiotics were 
widely available, so it seems the doctors told Josephine that her 
condition was fatal. Hence that grim discussion with his mother 
remembered by Patrick. 
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Alfred & Gertrude Talbot: Brian’s grandparents 

At the age of 33, Charles was left with three young sons to bring 
up. Whether he had any serious intention of raising the boys 
himself we will never know. The recently-bereaved Alfred Talbot 
was determined that his grandchildren were not going to be left 
in the hands of an Irishman! His son-in-law’s nationality had not 
been such an issue when Alfred allowed Charles to marry his 
daughter. At that stage Charles was a member of a wealthy 
dynasty and looked set to become a director of a thriving 
company. Now, 10 years later with the collapse of the Cleeve 
business, Charles’ Irishness could not be so easily ignored. It is 
difficult today to fathom the depth of prejudice against 
foreigners common among the English upper and upper-middle 
classes until about the middle of the 20" century. They believed 
that the English gentleman stood at the pinnacle of God’s 
creation and that every other race and nationality was inherently 
inferior. As a product of this culture Alfred Talbot was 
determined that his grandsons would become gentlemen. 

Quite how he managed to do it is a mystery, but Alfred ar- 
ranged with Charles that each of his sons would be raised by 
different members of the Talbot family. The eldest, Patrick, 
would go to Josephine’s sister, Connie. The baby, Desmond, was 
to be raised by the other sister, Kate, and her husband. The two- 
and-a-half years’ old Brian would have the honour of living with 
his grandparents. Perhaps Brian, of the three brothers, reminded 
Alfred and his wife Gertrude of their departed daughter. Cer- 
tainly he had inherited his mother’s magnificent nose, which 
would reach its full Roman splendour in early adulthood. 

At the last minute Charles mounted some resistance to the 
Talbot plan for his children. He insisted that one of them stay 
with his father, and Patrick, being the eldest, was deemed to be 
the easiest to manage. So he did not go to Connie after all. 
Within a year of Josephine’s death Charles remarried a wealthy 
widow named Eleanor Halifax She had three children from a 
previous union. However the marriage was a disaster and ended 
in divorce seven years later. Eleanor was an alcoholic who 
became abusive and violent during her frequent binges and, 
alone of Charles’s three sons, Patrick bore the full brunt of what 
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must have been a hellish home life. Eleanor used to torment and 
goad her young stepson until he burst into tears. On one oc- 
casion, his father woke Patrick during the night and brought him 
to a hotel to escape a particularly nasty episode during one of 
Eleanor’s drunken rages. 

Brian went to live with his grandparents in their large home 
beside the sea, aptly named Seacroft. The Talbots were then in 
their early sixties, having been born at the height of the Victorian 
era. It almost beggars belief now to realise that, when Alfred and 
Gertrude entered the world, the American Civil War was still 
raging and Abraham Lincoln was US President. At the time of 
their birth composer, Richard Wagner, had yet to complete the 
final part of his Ring Cycle, and Charles Dickens had just 
published his second-last complete novel, Great Expectations. 

Exactly what expectations the Talbots had of the new addi- 
tion to their household we do not know. This lively young boy 
must have been a novelty for a couple with three daughters and 
no sons. However, like most people of their station in life, they 
did not intend to supervise and raise Brian personally. They em- 
ployed servants. So it was simply a matter of adding a nanny to 
their number to look after Brian. 

This is not to suggest that Alfred and Gertrude Talbot were 
cold people who hated children. In fact Brian remembered them 
as a kindly couple. For instance he was allowed to join them for 
meals while his nanny ate downstairs with the other servants. 
This was unusual and, had Josephine lived, it is unlikely that such 
a practice would have been permitted by Charles and herself. 

Mealtimes allowed Brian to observe his grandparents at close 
quarters and, in later life, he would recall with wonder the 
enormous quantity of food they consumed each day. The Talbots 
rose between 6.00 and 7.00am and had tea and biscuits. A five- 
course breakfast followed at 10.00am consisting of, among other 
dishes, chocolate and eggs. More eggs followed at noon when 
luncheon was served. Afternoon tea and cake kept the Talbots’ 
digestive system ticking over until the next big meal, which was 
dinner at 7.00pm. Finally, at 9.30 or 10.00pm, they ate a supper 
of cold sandwiches and wine before retiring for the night. Some- 
how, despite this daily cornucopia, the Talbots do not appear to 
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have been obese or even particularly overweight. Brian himself 
remained quite slim throughout his childhood. Perhaps modern 
dieticians could learn much from an examination of the lifestyles 
of the English well-to-do during the early 20" century. 

In these early pre-school years with his grandparents, Brian 
was developing the vivid imagination that would fuel his literary 
career in later life. His nanny used to show him an ancient edition 
of Dante’s Inferno containing copious illustrations of the horrors 
of hell. Nanny’s purpose was not so much to introduce Brian’s 
mind to the delights of early Italian literature, but rather to show 
him what awaited naughty boys in the afterlife. However Brian 
imagined that the area of the house ‘below stairs’, where the 
servants worked, was the Southend branch of hell. A kettle 
whistling in the kitchens below would become the screams of a 
tortured soul, preferably that of the horrid nanny who tried to 
frighten him. 

When Brian was about four-and-a-half, Britain experienced a 
general strike of almost two million workers. The strike was org- 
anised by the Trade Union Congress in support of mine-workers 
who were faced with a cut in pay and longer working hours. The 
Conservative establishment saw the unions’ reaction as a chal- 
lenge to constitutional government. Since the revolution in 
Russia less than 10 years earlier, the powers-that-be in other 
parts of Europe feared they might be next. The British Govern- 
ment called on loyal subjects to volunteer to keep vital services 
running, and played up the revolutionary aspects of the strike. 
After nine days the unions capitulated and the strike ended. 

During the strike the Talbots took the situation so seriously 
that they believed they were in danger from their own servants 
below stairs. Alfred cleaned his revolver and kept it near him 
whenever any of the servants entered the room. Brian overheard 
him whisper to his grandmother, “You can’t trust them an inch. 
Below stairs is a hotbed of Bolshevism”. Alfred further inflamed 
Brian’s vivid imagination one day by pointing out the very lamp- 
post from which he, Alfred, expected to be hanged by his ser- 
vants. Clearly child psychology was not Alfred Talbot’s strong 
suit! If he thought that his apocalyptic utterances about the ser- 
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vants would instil fear into Brian’s heart he was seriously 
mistaken. 

For the young boy there was only one response if Arma- 
geddon was to be averted. He had to take action to protect his 
grandparents from the evils lurking in the bowels of Seacroft, 
particularly the threat posed by his nanny. Many years later Brian 
wrote about this clearly formative episode in his young life. 

As the clock struck four, up she came. In sober fact all | 

could see was a thin, cross woman in a starched apron 

and a grey uniform, carrying a tray of milk and 

biscuits. But in my mind’s eye, my real eye, | saw the 

red ruin of Bolshevist destruction at her back, mixed 

with the remnants of Dante’s Inferno. | waited until 

she was halfway up and then | sprang out of the 

shadows. 

‘Hands up’, | shrieked. ‘Hands up or | fire!’ 

My nanny’s shriek echoed mine. The tray went one 

way and her feet another. The carpet, robbed of all 

support when | had taken the rods away, skidded and 

slithered down to the bottom of the stairs. For one 

magnificent second my nanny balanced on the moving 

slide. Then she crashed to the bottom landing in a 

snow storm of broken crockery and biscuits, and | 

danced a war dance at the top of the stairs.”° 
Brian’s attempt to save his grandparents from the radicals in 
their midst met with little reward. Nanny had broken her ankle 
and the wonder was that she had not broken her neck. Brian’s 
grandfather made it clear that what he had done was truly wick- 
ed, and everyone knew what happened to wicked boys. Brian 
was unmoved, stubbornly insisting, ‘| don’t care’. ‘Don’t care was 
made to care’ was the answer. Brian was told that little boys who 
were naughty to the servants would grow up to be servants, a 
dreadful prospect indeed! 

Some time after this incident a new nanny was appointed to 
look after Brian. She was an Irish woman named Phyllis. In later 
life Brian referred to her as the person who came closest to being 
a mother to him. Phyllis showed love and affection to her young 
charge and she was not afraid to be tactile with him or to praise 
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him when he was well-behaved. But for that Brian might have 
turned into a figure like Mr. Spock from the Star Trek TV series, 
someone who prizes the intellect above all and who regards 
emotions as a weakness to be overcome. Phyllis’ intervention at 
a crucial stage in his development ensured that Brian’s emotional 
side did not ‘wither on the vine’. Otherwise his upbringing re- 
flected the depressing mores of his class. 

During Brian’s time with his grandparents he lived in a kind of 
upper middle-class cocoon. He could not help but absorb the 
many prejudices held by his grandparents about anyone outside 
their own social milieu. Lumped into this category of outcasts 
were the working classes, foreigners (referred to variously as nig- 
gers, wops, dagoes, or chinks), Catholics, and Jews. The Talbots 
did their best to preserve Brian from cultural contamination. He 
never met other children. He played alone under the careful 
supervision of his nanny. The only working class people with 
whom he had contact were the servants. 

Brian’s religious formation consisted of Sunday attendance at 
a Congregationalist church. Mercifully for Brian, however, child- 
ren could leave halfway through the service. Playing in the gar- 
den or on the road outside the house was forbidden on Sundays. 
The other self-imposed religious constraint, and one familiar to 
Irish Catholics, was that dinner on Fridays consisted of boiled cod, 
a dish to which Brian developed a lifelong aversion. 

When Brian was around five, one of the Irish servant girls 
took him to Sunday Mass. It must have been a Saint’s day and 
there was a procession round the church of priests and choirboys 
carrying banners with bells ringing. Brian was terrified! When 
they discovered what had happened his grandparents were 
furious. They reacted as if the maid had exposed the boy to an 
infection. Given what followed perhaps she had. 

Like many children, rich and poor, in the early twentieth 
century Brian contracted polio. This insidious disease attacks the 
young and may leave them paralysed in one or both legs. So 
Brian faced the prospect of being permanently lame. However his 
grandmother came up with an ingenious way of preventing any 
long-term damage. Gertrude bought Brian a little tricycle and 
taught him to propel himself along by pushing against the ground 
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with the affected leg. When a passer-by saw Brian, as she 
thought, using his tricycle incorrectly she showed him how to put 
his feet on the pedals. However as soon as she was out of sight, 
the boy resumed the method of propulsion his grandmother had 
taught him. And so, thanks to Gertrude’s simple wisdom and his 
own perseverance, Brian recovered from the effects of the polio. 


Selwyn House school 

Charles Cleeve was now living in a large house in Chelsea with his 
second wife, his eldest son Patrick, and his three step-children. In 
addition to these responsibilities Charles had to make provision 
for Brian’s education. While he lived with his grandparents Brian 
was taught the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic by 
his nanny. For a young boy of Brian’s class at that time, formal 
education did not usually begin until he was about seven or eight. 
So in the fullness of time Charles decided to send Brian to Selwyn 
House Preparatory School, which was situated at Broadstairs in 
Kent. This was a boarding school and the arrangement was that 
Brian would return to live with his father between school terms. 

So Brian’s sojourn at Seacroft was coming to an end. Shortly 
before this Phyllis become engaged to be married and left the 
employ of the Talbots. Brian was devastated and, even though 
his grandparents had been kind to him, there was little now to 
keep him in Southend. As he prepared to leave the only real 
home he could remember, he was given good reason to be 
anxious about what the future might hold. Undoubtedly mo- 
tivateed by the best of intentions, Gertrude warned her eight- 
year-old grandson that his step-mother, when drunk, was likely 
to cut his throat as he slept! 

With this chilling image lodged in his mind, perhaps Brian 
regarded the prospect of life at Selwyn House with some opti- 
mism. However it is difficult to see how any young boy could be 
happy living among a bunch of male strangers. But this was the 
English way with children, or at least that of the higher classes. 
Somehow they believed that separating children from their 
families was good for them, even character-forming. Or perhaps 
they resented the natural spontaneity and unpredictability of 
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childish behaviour. They seemed to believe that sending their 
young children to a boarding school would civilise the ‘brats’. 

Selwyn House was a small school with 10 staff and less than 
fifty boarders. A notable past pupil was future British prime 
minister, Edward Heath. The fees were £180 per annum, with 
additional sums payable for discretionary activities such as music, 
boxing, and carpentry. The boys slept in dormitories of up to 10 
beds. One lucky boy had his own room. 

Whatever about the school itself, Brian would not have found 
it difficult to adjust to the timetable for meals. A breakfast of por- 
ridge and meat or fish was served at 8.00am. Lunch was provided 
at 11.00am and consisted of milk and biscuits. This was followed 
by a dinner of meat and pudding at 1.15pm. The boys were given 
fruit at 4.00pm and, then at 5.30pm, a cup of tea with bread, 
butter and jam. Before retiring to bed at 7.15pm, the boys drank 
a cup of cocoa. Although not up to the standards of Seacroft, 
maybe Brian’s stomach needed a rest. 

During his breaks from Selwyn House, Brian found that life at 
his father’s home in Chelsea was very different to the ordered 
regime of boarding school. The house was so big that there was 
room for a stuffed tiger on the third floor landing. Periodically 
Eleanor would drink herself unconscious. One lunch time Brian 
looked down the well of the staircase from the top of the house 
where he had his room. He could see his stepmother lying on the 
marble floor outside the dining room. Her head was surrounded 
by a pool of liquid. The gong rang for lunch but Brian was afraid 
to go down as he would have had to step over her to get into the 
dining room. His step-brother Christopher told him not to be a 
fool and made him go down. Brian manoeuvred himself gently 
over the still form of his stepmother in case she awoke suddenly 
and grabbed him. 

None of these experiences dimmed Brian’s spirit of rebel- 
liousness and mischief, or his independence of mind. As he de- 
veloped, he continued to view the world around him in a de- 
tached and critical way. He could see the disparity between what 
people said and how they behaved. Unlike most of us, who learn 
to accommodate the hypocrisy that pervades virtually every 
aspect of daily life, Brian was determined to reject what he be- 
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lieved to be wrong and seek out the truth for himself. This made 
him an ‘awkward customer’ seemingly unable to compromise. 
Inevitably he found it difficult to fit into the heavily regulated life 
of a boarding school. Family folklore suggests that eventually 
Brian was expelled from Selwyn House. Whether for some 
mischievous prank or his unwillingness to submit to school 
discipline is unknown. It would not be, by any means, his last spat 
with authority. 

In 1932 Charles finally had enough and divorced Eleanor. 
Almost immediately he married his third wife, Muriel Jermyn. 
Charles and Muriel moved to a flat in Putney and Brian stayed 
there during school breaks. Although Muriel was an improve- 
ment on the alcoholic Eleanor, she and Brian disliked each other 
from the start. A year later Muriel gave birth to Nigel. Brian now 
had a third brother. Brian barely knew his other brothers. The 
eldest, Patrick, was much closer to his first cousin, Peter Shaw, 
son of Charles’ only sister Olivia. Patrick and Peter were of a 
similar age and attended the same boarding school in England. 
The Shaws lived in Ireland and Patrick was a frequent and 
welcome visitor during the summer breaks. Brian, however, was 
invited on only one occasion. 

Prior to his arrival in Limerick for that single stay, Brian de- 
cided to buy a gift for his hosts. He went into a shop and saw 
something that he felt would be ideal. He decided to buy three of 
these items, one for Peter his cousin and two for Peter’s parents, 
Olivia and Malcolm. Each gift cost half-a-crown (12%p), but 
Charles had given his son pocket money of only five shillings 
(25p) in total. Faced with the prospect of turning up at his rel- 
atives’ home without enough presents for everyone, Brian made 
a rapid decision. He bought two of the items and attempted to 
steal the third. However Brian was not a very good shoplifter and 
was caught immediately. One can imagine the shame of a young 
boy being brought to his relatives branded as a thief when he had 
merely sought to please them with a small gift. Whether it was 
his ineptitude at thievery or the searing memory of his childhood 
indiscretion, Brian never again tried to pull a similar stunt. When, 
at last, his visit to the Shaws ended Brian was packed off to 
England and never invited back. 
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Charles’ third son, Desmond, had been only a few months old 
when his mother died. So he would not have remembered her. 
Desmond was raised by his Aunt Kate and her husband, William 
Lockyer, youngest son of Sir Norman Lockyer, a famous astro- 
nomer. William became a distinguished astronomer in his own 
right. In 1921, at the age of 53, he married Kate Talbot who was 
more than 20 years his junior. Kate was widowed after her first 
husband died. William and Kate were childless and adored Des- 
mond. Of the three Cleeve boys Desmond undoubtedly had the 
most stable childhood. It was not without tragedy though. When 
Desmond was only 12, William Lockyer died suddenly, leaving 
Kate to bring up her young nephew alone. 

When Brian was thirteen his grandmother, Gertrude Talbot, 
died. Despite her bloodcurdling warning about his first step- 
mother, Brian had a soft spot in his heart for her. She was clearly 
quite happy to let her husband do her thinking for her. Alfred was 
a staunch supporter of the Conservative party and, at election 
time, he would instruct the ladies of the household, that is, his 
wife, his daughters, and his servants, to vote Tory. Alfred took no 
chances and would drive his womenfolk in relays to the polling 
station, repeating his voting instructions along the way. 

Brian recalled a conversation with his grandmother over 
breakfast the day after a general election. Gertrude confided to 
Brian that she had voted Communist ‘just to teach those awful 
radicals a lesson’. Either Alfred’s system of political education 
had not been sufficiently thorough, or else his wife was dis- 
playing a spark of independence in her latter years. Now, at the 
age of 70, after a long illness she was dead. Alfred, showing there 
was life in the old dog yet, promptly wed Gertrude’s nurse, Eva 
Allison. Realising that his two daughters would not approve, 
Alfred and Eva eloped and married in secret. By all accounts, they 
had a happy life together for the next seven years until Alfred’s 
death in 1942. 

As he approached his teens, Brian was beginning to question 
the view of servants that his grandparents had tried to inculcate 
in him. He could see for himself that servants were perfectly 
ordinary people and he could not understand why he should not 
speak to them as equals. From there it was a logical development 
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to wonder why there needed to be servants at all, that is, one 
group of people waiting hand and foot on another. Of course 
Brian could also see that this was bound up in Britain’s class 
system, a system that determined a person’s place in society, and 
one that virtually everyone who participated in it accepted with- 
out question. In later years, as he reflected on his childhood, 
Brian described his younger self as a ‘cradle socialist’. He would 
never join the Communist party or become a revolutionary. How- 
ever, already within this young boy’s mind was growing an 
enduring belief: the system is wrong and he should have nothing 
to do with it. 


St. Edward’s School, Oxford 

When Brian reached the age of thirteen, he was ready to grad- 
uate to Public School. Oddly, this term applies to private fee- 
paying schools that cater for the wealthier strata in English soc- 
iety. Charles decided to send his second son to his own alma 
mater, St. Edward’s in Oxford. Fees were £125 a year, a not 
insubstantial sum given that four years tuition there would cost 
the equivalent of a new house. St. Edward’s was not in the first 
rank of English public schools, such as Eton, Harrow or Win- 
chester. But it was respectable enough and could be relied upon 
to turn out proper gentlemen who would serve the interests of 
king and empire. One of the more notable old boys was Kenneth 
Grahame, author of Wind in the Willows. St. Edward’s was found- 
ed in 1863 to ‘combine careful religious training’ with a ‘first class 
modern education’.”* 

By the time Brian arrived at St. Edward’s in May 1935 there 
were approximately 450 pupils boarded there. The school was di- 
vided into six separate houses, each with its own house master. 
Internal discipline in each house was maintained by three or four 
senior boys, or prefects, who could administer corporal punish- 
ment if necessary. Brian was assigned to the remotest part of the 
school, Field House, situated at the end of a country lane, half-a- 
mile from the main school buildings. 


2" RD. Hill, A History of St. Edward’s School 1863-1963, St. Edward’s School 
Society 1962 (p.9 footnote 2) 
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Brian was the 3001* new entrant since the school’s found- 
ation. In order to get in he had to sit an entrance examination 
that covered Latin, French, English, divinity, arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry. They were only part of his new curriculum. There 
was also history, geography, drawing and singing. Brian came to 
love history and, as he progressed through the various forms and 
had to specialise, this became his major subject. 

Despite his difficulties at Selwyn House Brian was probably 
relieved to get away again from his father and his new step- 
mother. One evening Charles begged Brian to make the effort to 
get on with Muriel but Brian refused and went off to bed. Al- 
though he regretted his response in later life, back then Brian 
saw things in black-and-white terms. He could not understand 
why his father kept marrying these dreadful women. His father 
needed a woman in his life at all times and Brian, with his fiercely 
independent temperament, could not fathom this. 

Even if St. Edward’s gave him a break from home, compared 
with Selwyn House it was a case of going ‘from the frying pan 
into the fire’. Throughout his adult life he referred to his time at 
public school in the most negative terms. Recalling Winston 
Churchill’s description of the British Navy as a community of rum, 
sodomy and the lash, Brian listed his own three abiding mem- 
ories of St. Edward’s as chilblains, snobbery, and the cane. In his 
final novel, That Furious Lady, Brian put the following words into 
the mouth of one of his characters: 

The only real benefit of an English Public School — or at 

least the only one that I’m aware of — is that nothing 

in after life can ever seem quite so awful. In my case 

the war that followed was grim enough, but none of it 

was quite as awful as my first year or two at Ren- 

shaw.” 
For ‘Renshaw’, we can safely read St. Edward’s. Today St. Ed- 
ward’s is a modern co-educational establishment and bears no 
relation to the rugged institution Brian knew in the 1930s. Back 
then one might see a line of stern masters and glum youngsters 
trudging across the quadrangle to chapel. Nowadays one is more 
likely to come across pretty teenage girls in belly tops and mini- 


? Brian Cleeve, That Furious Lady, unpublished novel 1993 
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skirts chatting and laughing as they stroll to their next class. Of 
course it is not just St. Edward’s but the world that has changed 
immeasurably during the last 70 years. Freedom of expression 
and realising one’s potential have replaced maintaining tradition 
and ‘keeping a straight bat’ as the watchwords for the young. 
And no harm either. But we are concerned here with a different 
time, and the St. Edward’s of the inter-war years reflected the 
culture and society in which it operated. 

So what was so terrible about the place that left such a last- 
ing impression on Brian? Firstly, like his previous boarding school, 
it was a totally unnatural environment for a young boy. It was 
virtually an all-male establishment. The teachers were men and 
in the 1930s St. Edward’s was a single-sex school. The values of 
the school were male values, e.g. stoicism, loyalty, courage. All 
admirable qualities to be sure but, if not balanced by empathy, 
tenderness, or emotional expression, how can any child feel truly 
happy and secure? 

The second problem was that, like other British public 
schools, its primary goal was to turn out members of the elite 
who would run the country (and, at that time, the empire) in the 
future. Pupils were inculcated with the sense of effortless su- 
periority that typify the English upper classes. They belonged to a 
special caste and membership did not so much depend on innate 
ability as on breeding. On the sports field they were taught to 
conform for the sake of the team. Individualism was suspect, as 
was high intelligence. The traditions that made Britain great were 
to be handed on from generation to generation. Dare anyone 
question their wisdom or continued relevance in a changing 
world! In short the philosophy of the English public school was 
anathema to the free spirit that was the young Brian Cleeve. 

Brian’s frustration at the Anglo-centric education he was 
receiving at St. Edward’s can be guessed at from an incident that 
occurred about a year after he arrived. One day the master asked 
the class to name the biggest ocean liner in the world. This was 
shortly after the launch of the Queen Mary, and clearly this was 
the answer the master expected. However one boy with more 
knowledge than sense said The Normandie. Of course he was 
correct, but The Normandie was French! The teacher became so 
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angry that Brian thought he would kill the boy for his lack of 
patriotism. 

The third aspect of life at St. Edward’s that made it intoler- 
able for Brian were the frequent humiliations. These included 
being beaten on the backside by a boy only a few years’ older, or 
being made to interrupt precious free time in order to clean a 
prefect’s shoes because of the notorious ‘fagging’ system then 
part of the fabric of the British public school system. Humiliation 
of this type can breed resentment and bitterness. It can also lead 
to a catastrophic loss of self-esteem. Who protects any boy who 
is a boarder in a public school? His parents are not there, and 
who else could possibly care for him as much as they? The 
masters? The older boys? Hardly. Therefore the boy must fall 
back on his own resources and develop survival strategies to 
cope with this strange and threatening environment. 

Brian’s early life experience gave him an advantage over his 
fellow pupils who were missing the comforts of home. Firstly, 
there were no emotional ties that had to be severed in coming to 
the school. He had long been separated from his beloved Phyllis 
and time had healed that particular wound. Secondly Brian was 
developing his own inner life that seemed more real than any- 
thing else around him. And finally he was, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, adopting a certain hauteur and even disdain towards the 
preoccupations of the other students. He was clearly not in- 
terested in glory on the playing field for instance. 

Books became a lifeline for Brian in those early years at St. 
Edward’s. Thanks to Phyllis’ influence he had from an early age 
developed a love of reading. Already Brian’s active imagination 
was being stimulated through classic adventure stories such as 
The Prisoner of Zenda, King Solomon’s Mines and King of the 
Khyber Rifles. He loved historical novels, reading up to three each 
week. Then there were the more modern heroes of fiction that 
offered suitably patriotic role models for the young Brian such as 
Bulldog Drummond, Richard Hannay, and Sexton Blake. The 
mythical and fantastical worlds created by the likes of Anthony 
Hope and John Buchan offered Brian an escape from the un- 
pleasant realities of home and school. But to this precocious and, 
despite the miseries in his life, optimistic tyro, the worlds he 
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entered through his reading were not illusory. For him they 
reflected the reality of life more truly than the gloomy greyness 
that seemed to constitute living to everyone else. Even at this 
early age Brian knew that his perspective on the world around 
him was different to that of others. Somehow he also knew that 
he had to sustain his perspective at all costs, and reading gave 
him the means to do so. 

In any group the person who fails to conform becomes the 
focus of attention, usually unpleasant attention. Bullies are like 
the storm-troopers of conventionality who turn on those who 
have the audacity to be different. The difference may be anything 
that causes the victim to stand out from the crowd, such as 
weight, hair colour, accent, racial origin, etc. The criteria needed 
to become a victim of bullies are almost endless. There were lots 
of reasons why Brian might have attracted the attention of the 
bullies who exist in every school, but there is no evidence that he 
did at St. Edward’s. Perhaps his demeanour persuaded anyone 
who thought to intimidate him to think again. 

However more prosaic bullying does seem to have happened 
in Field House. Being isolated from the rest of the school, it of- 
fered a more secure haven for those who enjoyed tormenting the 
younger boys. The quid pro quo for enduring humiliation as a 
young boarder is that you get to dish it out when you achieve 
seniority. Of course there will always be a few who go beyond 
the ‘legitimate’ avenues open to them, e.g. canings, fagging, etc. 
Apparently, for a period during Brian’s time as a Junior boy, a few 
sadists ensured that he and his fellow boarders got little sleep by 
keeping them awake during the night while the prefect, a heavy 
sleeper, slumbered on. 

A more sinister side to school life emerged one day when 
Brian was told by a master that he needed extra tuition from one 
of his colleagues. Brian went to the private sitting room of the 
teacher in question and spent the entire period evading the lat- 
ter’s attempts to seduce him. In recalling the incident, Brian used 
the term ‘seduce’ in order to convey the nature of the encounter, 
which does not seem to have involved physical compulsion, as in 
attempted rape. Nevertheless to Brian it was very clear what sort 
of ‘tuition’ was really on the master’s mind. When he met the 
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first master shortly afterwards, Brian was appalled at the ex- 
pression on his face. Not only did that teacher know what was 
likely to happen to Brian in his colleague’s room, it was apparent 
to Brian that that was why the man had sent him there in the first 
place. 

The implications of one or more adults abusing their posi- 
tions of trust in this way are almost too dreadful to contemplate. 
This was an environment in which boys were separated from 
their families, perhaps frightened and confused by the strange 
world to which they had been sent. They were then offered 
‘affection’ by men who had perhaps deluded themselves into 
thinking they were following some ideal of boy/man com- 
panionship fostered in ancient Greece. The reality is so much 
grubbier and, for the victims, often tragic. The sense of guilt that 
boys who have suffered sexual abuse bring into adulthood is 
crippling. Alcoholism, drug addiction, broken marriages, and even 
suicide are often the sad consequences of having been the victim 
of a paedophile’s lusts. Thankfully Brian escaped. But he was dis- 
gusted at the hypocrisy of these men who would march into 
chapel every day and proclaim their faith in God, while preying 
later on their innocent charges. 

All of Brian’s anger welled up when the time came for his 
confirmation in the Christian faith. The sacrament of confirma- 
tion was conferred on boys and girls at about the age of fourteen. 
It was a rite of passage in which they ‘confirmed’ their allegiance 
to Christianity before God. What Brian had seen of how ‘Christ- 
ians’ behaved turned him against the established religion of his 
school and of his country. He was attracted to Jesus, but not as a 
divine being. Even at this early age, Brian was being drawn 
towards the idea of a feminine deity. He had been surrounded by 
masculinity all his life, but he had just enough experience of the 
tenderness of women to question why the world he knew was 
dominated by exclusively male values. Indeed it seemed to him 
that even the afterlife was run by men. There was God the Father 
who was clearly a man, God the Son also patently a male, and the 
Holy Spirit was usually represented by a dove - gender uncertain. 
So Brian’s young mind was already looking outside Christianity in 
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his search for what he felt must be the truth: that God was not 
the head of an everlasting gentlemen’s club. 

By now Brian’s reading had taken him beyond adventure 
stories and detective fiction. He had come across descriptions of 
pre-christian religions and he was drawn to the cult of Isis. In 
ancient Egypt, Isis was venerated as a mother goddess with her 
son, Horus. These two formed a trinity with Osiris, brother of Isis 
and father of Horus. The cult of Isis grew throughout the Graeco- 
Roman world and lasted into the Christian era when it finally 
succumbed to the spread of the new religion. An ancient in- 
scription found in the Middle East proclaims Isis’ identification 
with women’s concerns: 

| brought together woman and man... 

| appointed to women to bring their infants to birth in 
the tenth month... 
| ordained that parents should be loved by children 
| compelled women to be loved by men 
| devised marriage contracts.” 

One can see how this figure would appeal to a boy who never 
knew a mother’s love, and who had rejected the dominant ethos 
around him. So Brian declared that he would not be confirmed 
because he wanted to worship Isis! Whatever latitude was af- 
forded to this odd boy up to now must have evaporated when it 
seemed that his mortal soul was in danger. He was threatened 
with dire consequences unless he allowed himself to go forward 
for confirmation. He tried to resist but he was no match for the 
authorities marshalled against him. And so, sometime in 1936, it 
was a heavy-hearted Brian Cleeve who was confirmed as a reluc- 
tant member of the Church of England. As was the custom, he 
was given a confirmation name and chose Brendon. Thereafter 
he would give his full appellation as Brian Brendon Talbot Cleeve. 

Like most schools, St. Edward’s promoted physical activity as 
a way of allowing its students to expend excess energy. PT 
(physical training) for the whole school took place every morning 
at 11.00am in the large quadrangle under the instructor, Ser- 
geant-Major Merry. This included push-ups on the gravel surface. 


3 Ross Shepard Kraemer, Her Share of the Blessings, Oxford University Press, 
1992, (p.74 Footnote: "The Kyme Aretalogy; in Maenads, 133") 
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This was not an attractive prospect for anyone, but especially 
awful for one unfortunate pupil. This schoolmate of Brian’s 
lacked the ability to bend back his wrists so he had to learn the 
literal meaning of ‘knuckling down’. 

This daily drill was only one element on St. Edward’s agenda 
for the physical and mental development of its students. In 
reality sport was seen not merely as a means of getting exercise 
but of developing character and team spirit. All boys were en- 
couraged to participate in at least one of three sports: cricket, 
rugby, or rowing. For those, like Brian, who could not or would 
not make the necessary effort to be a team player there was 
always the five-mile steeplechase around the school grounds. At 
least it was an opportunity to be alone for a while, a state that 
was otherwise difficult to achieve at St. Edward’s. From 7.00am, 
when the boys got up and took a cold shower, any kind of 
solitude was virtually impossible. The boys did everything to- 
gether: chapel twice a day, study in the morning and at night, 
and, of course, classes and games. 

A significant extra-curricular activity at St. Edward’s was the 
Officer Training Corps (OTC). This initiative was common to many 
English public schools at the time. The OTC prepared boys for the 
prospect of becoming officers in one of the branches of his 
majesty’s armed forces. Parents had to pay an extra ten shillings 
per term to cover uniforms and equipment. One afternoon a 
week the boys learnt to drill and shoot and become closely 
acquainted with the discipline of military life. Just before he left 
the school, Brian was promoted to lance-corporal in the OTC. 
However, as we will see, it is unlikely that he remained there long 
enough to wear his new insignia. 

Brian did find one outlet for his own interests. The students 
published a school paper, called The Chronicle and, for a time, 
Brian was one of the sub-editors. Exactly what this position 
entailed is unclear, but it gave the budding writer his first oppor- 
tunity for publication. A handful of Brian’s poems appeared in 
The Chronicle during his final year at St. Edward’s. These provide 
an early insight into his hopes, ambitions - and his character. For 
instance, those runs through the school grounds undoubtedly set 
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him thinking about his own destiny, the result being these lines 
from an early poem.”4 
The Hero 
is the man who, though he knows 
The race he runs has long been won, 
Still strives to do the best he can, 
And finish well, though none shall see. 
Who fights, not to the tune of cheers, 
Not sweating in the noonday sun, 
But in the chilling gloom of night, 
As did the Man upon the Tree. 
Following his earlier enthusiasm for Isis Brian’s interest in Jesus 
had deepened to the point where he saw that kind of holiness as 
attractive and even heroic. Towards the end of his life, Brian 
maintained that Jesus fulfilled God’s Will, and endured his true 
suffering, at Gethsemane rather than on Calvary. In the poem, we 
can see the beginnings of this belief in the reference to ‘the 
chilling gloom of night’, a phrase that perhaps alludes to Christ’s 
agony in the garden, before he uttered those fateful words, ‘Not 
my will, but thine be done.’ 

At the end of July 1938, Brian and his schoolmates left St. Ed- 
ward’s for their two-month summer break. Brian had been at the 
school for three years and he must have looked forward to some 
time alone. Of course he did not relish the prospect of staying 
with his father and stepmother in London. But at least he would 
have his own room and a chance to read and even write. 

As the summer wore on, Brian must have dreaded returning 
to St. Edward’s for his final year. During his three years there he 
had struggled to maintain his own independence of mind. 
Already Brian knew he wanted to write but he received little 
encouragement at school. When he mentioned his literary as- 
pirations to his English teacher, the master replied, “Oh Cleeve, 
you’ll never be a writer’. Brian did not mix very well with the 
other boys. He hated sports and spent any spare time devouring 
books or writing verse. A fellow student at Field House who kept 
a diary recorded his impression of Brian as “unusual”. 


** Brian Cleeve, The Hero, St. Edward’s Chronicle 1938 (extract) 
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Brian craved freedom and he longed for adventure. He knew 
there must be more to the world than the pedestrian options 
that school and family were laying before him: a career in the 
armed forces perhaps, followed by a position in his father’s 
business, and then marriage to a girl from a suitable family. He 
despised school and he could not live at home. So there was only 
one option if he were not to go mad, and that was to run away. 

Brian told his father that he was going on a cycling holiday 
before returning to school. Charles gave Brian £2 or £3 as spend- 
ing money. Perhaps Charles hoped that, once his volatile son 
satisfied his wanderlust, he would be more amenable to 
completing his secondary education at St. Edward’s. However 
Brian had no intention of returning from this holiday. Before he 
left school for the summer he submitted another poem to the 
Chronicle. \n it Brian signalled his true intentions. *° 

I'll sell my heritage, and drink my wine, 
For what | once have drunk is always mine, 
And joyous hours no man can take away. 
And then I'll cut a staff from some stout tree 
And set my feet towards the shoreless sea, 
Sans home, sans cash, sans everything - but free! 

The world was out there waiting to be explored and Brian was 
itching to see as much of it as he possibly could. 


5 Brian Cleeve, The Vagabond, St. Edward's Chronicle 1938 (extract) 


CHAPTER TWO 


FREEDOM AND ADVENTURE 


ahs SARA abs Bat Sree 
a i OI Ra 
Second-Lieutenant Brian Cleeve 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


London to Southampton on the south coast of England, a 

journey of over 70 miles. When he arrived at the docks he 
beheld the Queen Mary in port being prepared for her next voy- 
age. 

Legend has it that Cunard, the owners of the Queen Mary, 
sought permission from King George V to name their new ship 
after Britain's "greatest queen". They were thinking of his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. However King George assumed the 
request referred to his wife, the former Princess Mary of Teck, 
and gave his assent. The Cunard officials felt they could not 
disappoint the monarch and so the ship was duly christened by 
her majesty in 1934. This story is possibly apocryphal. If it is 
untrue, maybe it was created to explain away a decision not to 
adopt the usual nomenclature, i.e. a name ending in —ia, such as 
Aquitania or Athenia? 

At the time of its maiden voyage to New York in May 1936, 
the Queen Mary was the second largest liner in the world, the 
French Normandie being the largest. Nevertheless it was an im- 
pressive piece of engineering and craftsmanship. Compared with 
the Titanic it was huge. The Queen Mary was longer by 136 feet, 
at over 81,000 tons almost twice as heavy, and contained 12 
decks compared with the Titanic’s eight. It could carry nearly 
2,000 passengers, with a further 1,200 or so officers and crew. In 
August 1936 the Queen Mary won the Blue Riband for the fastest 
transatlantic crossing attaining an average speed of 30 knots per 
hour. A year later, the Normandie recaptured the honour but, in 
August 1938 just before Brian arrived in Southampton, the Queen 
Mary beat the Normandie again. The British vessel set a speed 
record that remained unbroken for another 14 years. 


n the late Summer of 1938, Brian cycled from Putney in 


Going to sea 

Its speed made the Queen Mary a popular choice for transatlantic 
travellers in the era before widespread commercial air travel. . It 
was a symbol of luxury and glamour in an otherwise dull England, 
and Brian was determined to get a job on board - any job that 
would allow him to travel on her. He would not need his bicycle 
where he was going, so, when he arrived at the docks in South- 
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ampton, he sold it for the equivalent of £1.50. Finding a café 
where he could have some refreshments after his long journey, 
he fell into conversation with a sailor. 

Brian was almost seventeen, tall, handsome, and full of 
charm, and it seems that the sailor took a shine to this young boy 
who was eager to go to sea. After his encounter with the master 
at St. Edward’s, Brian had some experience of dealing with any 
man who saw him as easy prey. So he probably played along with 
his new acquaintance to see if the man could help him get onto 
the Queen Mary. The sailor explained that Brian would need a 
Seaman’s Book in order to be even considered for a job at sea. 
However in order to get a Seaman’s Book it was necessary to 
have worked ona ship. 

In a bid to win Brian’s favour, the sailor offered him a way out 
of this conundrum. He had decided to take a break from sea- 
faring for a while, so he offered Brian his own book. This would 
allow Brian to seek a job under an assumed name. Once he was 
employed as a sailor he could apply for a Seaman’s Book in his 
own right. 

Brian accepted the offer but there was a catch. The Great 
Depression of the 1930s was still underway. In Britain, although 
the worst was over, unemployment still stood at a massive 1.6m. 
Men travelled miles each day in the hope of finding even casual 
work and jobs on the Queen Mary were much sought after. 
Outside the Cunard office, a queue of up to 200 applicants waited 
in the early morning sunlight in the hope of being hired. The 
sailor told Brian that, in order to have a chance of securing one of 
the handful of jobs available on board, he would have to bribe a 
Cunard official. 

So Brian joined the queue next morning and, after being 
turned away several times, his chance came a few days later. At 
8.00am as usual, the office door opened and an official appeared 
with the announcement that there were four vacancies for 
commis waiter. Brian thrust his borrowed Seaman’s Book to- 
wards the man. The official opened the book quickly and, seeing 
the ten-shilling note (50p) that Brian had inserted between the 
pages, he beckoned him inside. The ploy worked and Brian was 
hired on the spot. 
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On August 31* 1938, Brian Cleeve sailed from England into 
his new life. If he expected to find glamour and adventure in this 
floating palace, the reality was rather different. The commis 
waiter’s role was to support the stewards and waiters who 
served the first class passengers. The work was relentless. 
Starting at 6.00am, Brian and his colleagues laboured con- 
tinuously until midnight, and sometimes later. His lodgings con- 
sisted of a tiny cabin below the water line, which he shared with 
17 other ‘dog’s bodies’, as Brian later referred to himself and his 
fellow waiters. What struck Brian most about his cabin mates was 
their homesickness. They were working-class boys away from 
home for the first time and they missed their mothers. Of course, 
Brian did not share their pangs. He was delighted to be away 
from home - and school. 

By the time the Queen Mary reached America four days after 
leaving Southampton, Brian must have been exhausted. He had 
never worked so hard in his life. Nevertheless New York was, 
even then, the most exciting city on the planet and the ship 
would be in port until next day when the return voyage began. 
However any hopes Brian might have had of exploring the great 
metropolis were shattered when he was arrested on the docks as 
a runaway. Charles Cleeve had alerted the police when his son 
failed to return from his ‘cycling holiday’. It is not known whether 
Brian made the return journey detained in the hold or if he was 
able to continue his duties. In any event, it was a very stern 
father who greeted his errant son at the pier in Southampton 
when the Queen Mary docked. 

Father and son went for a walk along the seafront and 
Charles tried to make Brian see reason. How could Brian treat his 
family so badly? When would he consider the feelings of others 
instead of always putting himself first? Had he no love inside 
him? Brian was stung by these words but he was not going to 
change course now. He had assessed his situation and decided 
that he had to get away from his family. This was not because he 
felt bitter or resentful towards them. It was simply that Brian and 
Charles could not see eye to eye about anything important. As far 
as Brian was concerned, his father had abandoned him in order 
to marry a wealthy woman who had no time for her own 
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children, never mind Charles’. As a result, Brian had no real 
relationship with his father or his brothers and he certainly felt 
no obligations towards them. His father had also insisted on 
sending Brian to a school that he detested and Charles seemed 
unconcerned about his son’s unhappiness there. 

So Brian was determined to continue on the path he had set 
for himself. He asked his father for a loan as he needed to buy a 
uniform if he were to continue working on the Queen Mary. 
Seeing that his son could not be persuaded otherwise Charles 
lent him the money, which Brian repaid later out of his earnings. 

Brian never forgot that comment on his lack of love. In 1944, 
Brian showed his continuing sensitivity to his father’s reproach 
when he composed this prayer: 

Teach me O Lord to love 
Whatever sorrow my arrears shall bring 
For nought can hurt me as | must be hurt unloving, 
And, if | may wash one foot with all my tears, 
If my torn hands may soothe one child in pain, 
My soul will be content, nor ask for more; 
But knowing that | too may love 
Be all my gain. 

The Queen Mary was due to set off again on September 14", By 
virtue of his first voyage Brian could now obtain his own Sea- 
man’s Book, which he did. So for the next six weeks, Brian sailed 
back and forth across the Atlantic, working hard, having fun, and, 
inevitably, getting into trouble. For his pains he received a 
monthly wage of £2. 

First class passengers paid £64 to travel across the ocean in 
sumptuous luxury. If they wanted to they could eat virtually non- 
stop all day, from the 30-course breakfast through to the second 
sitting of dinner in the evening. For entertainment there was a 
night club that stayed open until 4.00am and a cinema. In good 
weather first class passengers could relax on their private sun 
deck and order cocktails. Alternatively they could work out in the 
gym or have a relaxing massage in the Turkish baths. 

Only the very wealthy could afford to travel in such style. 
During Brian’s stint on the Queen Mary several notable figures 
were among this elite group. Senator Prescott Bush and his wife 
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Dorothy occupied a first-class cabin when they made the trip 
from New York to England in October 1938. Fifty years later their 
son George Herbert Walker Bush became the first incumbent 
vice-president since 1836 to win election to the US presidency. 
Twelve years after that their grandson, George Walker Bush, 
became the 43rd President of the United States following a 
contentious election. Another couple who enjoyed the delights of 
the Queen Mary were the publisher, Nelson Doubleday, and his 
wife Ellen. Doubleday’s company would one day publish in the 
USA Brian’s most controversial novel, Cry of Morning. 

It is not known if Brian became acquainted personally with 
the Bushes or the Doubledays during their few days on board. 
One eminent personage whose path he did cross was the tobacco 
heiress, Doris Duke. Then only 26, Miss Duke had become a 
patron of the arts, travelling to Europe and beyond in her quest 
for rare treasures. She was not particularly pretty but she was 
tall, highly intelligent, with a taste for adventure, and she had a 
social conscience. In many respects, she was a woman with 
whom a young Brian Cleeve might have found much common 
ground. Who knows what would have happened had they met in 
happier circumstances? As things turned out, their sole en- 
counter was brief and painful for them both. 

One evening Miss Duke was seated at a table in the first class 
dining room. She was looking very elegant in a backless evening 
gown, which must have cost thousands of dollars. It was time for 
dessert and Brian pushed forward the trolley containing various 
jellies, puddings and ice creams. It may be that the ship listed 
slightly as Brian approached the table, or perhaps the trolley 
struck some hidden obstacle. In any event, the contents tilted in 
Doris Duke’s direction and ice creams and jellies landed on her 
bare back, sending her shrieking to her feet. Brian was mortified 
as this wealthy young woman hurled abuse at him and the 
waiters fussed around and tried to clean her up. The young 
commis waiter was quickly ushered out of the dining room and 
assigned to new duties. 

Brian now found himself attending to passengers who were 
sea-sick or suffering from some other ailment and who could not 
go to the dining room. His job was to order meals by telephone 
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on their behalf from the galleys. Because they were ill, most of 
them could eat little more than tea and toast. However when 
Brian submitted an order he included additional goodies such as 
steak and chips, and apple pie and ice cream — all of which he 
promptly scoffed himself. Of course he was careful to ensure that 
the passengers got their tea and toast. 

In adopting this tactic Brian was trying to improve the dread- 
ful conditions under which he had to work. The crew’s quarters 
were infested with cockroaches that nibbled his bare feet as he 
slept in his bunk. His rations consisted of tinned corned beef, 
with a hideous plum duff (devoid of plums) for dessert. Because 
of his lowly position, Brian had few opportunities to receive tips. 
(A first-class cabin steward could make up to £50 or £60 a week 
in tips during high season.) 

One of Brian’s duties was to open and close the dining room 
door as passengers made their way in and out for their meals. On 
the last day of each voyage, the pursers’ clerks would take over 
this task so that they received the steady stream of tips from de- 
parting diners that belonged rightfully to the commis waiters. So 
Brian had to fend for himself. In doing so he was participating in 
the ‘underground’ system that operated freely among the crew. 
For instance the chefs had private arrangements with the waiters 
whereby they would supply them with first-class meals through- 
out the trip for £5 per voyage. Brian could not afford this but his 
passengers could, and he ate so heartily at their expense that he 
put on 11 Ibs. in eleven days. 

A more serious aspect of life on the Queen Mary was evident 
during the westbound voyages on which Brian sailed in the 
autumn of 1938. The ship was swamped with wealthy refugees - 
mainly French - fleeing possible conflict in Europe. They fre- 
quently paid a premium to sleep on mattresses hastily arranged 
in passageways. They were the lucky ones who had both the fore- 
sight and the means to escape. Not many could have imagined 
the horrors that Hitler would unleash only a few years later. 


Becoming a servant 
On October 24" 1938, Brian was discharged from service on the 
Queen Mary. Despite his various scrapes, he received ‘Very Good’ 
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ratings in his Seaman’s Book for his ability and his conduct. He 
had chosen to leave because, as he recalled years later, he was 
getting ‘too fat’. A contributory factor must have been all those 
juicy steaks he was eating at his passengers’ expense! Brian 
collected his outstanding wages of eighteen shillings and six 
pence (92p) and considered his next move. He had good reason 
to feel satisfied with his first foray into the wider world. Despite 
his sheltered and privileged upbringing, he had adjusted quickly 
to hard physical work. He did not find menial tasks distasteful. He 
had always questioned the division between the wealthy and 
their servants and instinctively identified with the latter. Through 
his wits and his energy he would survive. All he had to do now 
was find another job. So he returned to London. 

The only skill he had acquired thus far was that of being a 
servant, albeit in the atypical environment of a luxury ocean liner. 
He had observed domestic servants at work while growing up, 
and he thought he would try that for a while. Despite the high 
levels of unemployment, it was relatively easy then to get a place 
as a servant in a house, provided the candidate was clean and 
reasonably personable. Although the pay was acceptable, con- 
ditions for servants were often terrible and the work was endless. 
Nevertheless Brian had to eat and so he found an employment 
agency that specialised in placing domestic servants. He was 
offered a position immediately and took it. He would be an 
under-footman in a millionaire’s mansion in London’s exclusive 
Park Lane. 

His wages were fifteen shillings (75p) per week for which he 
had to work from 6.00am to 10.00pm each day. He had every se- 
cond Sunday afternoon off between 4.00pm and 10.00pm. In 
return Brian was expected to be sober, industrious, obedient, 
respectful - and honest. Honesty was the most essential 
attribute. His employer had littered his home with all manner of 
expensive trinkets, ornaments and objets d’art, any one of which 
could be easily conveyed by an unscrupulous servant to a pawn- 
broker for ready cash. After that episode in the Limerick shop 
several years earlier Brian had no intention of stealing anything. 
But he could not conceal a certain clumsiness that affects many 
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rapidly-growing teenagers, and which had already become 
evident in his skirmish with Miss Duke. 

It was only a matter of time before he broke something, in 
this case a bowl dropped into the sink while he was washing it. 
The butler, attracted by the noise, told Brian in a pained voice he 
had just smashed a Lalique fruit bowl that had cost £900, and 
which was irreplaceable. As far as Brian was concerned, at fifteen 
shillings per week it most certainly was irreplaceable! The butler 
helped Brian reassemble the bowl using copious amounts of 
adhesive. No one ever seemed to notice the difference when the 
bowl was restored to its rightful place. 

Brian did not find life in Park Lane very agreeable. He had to 
sleep on a mattress in a cramped basement room, with no 
running water or ventilation. He longed for fresh air so he left 
that job to find a more congenial position. He found one in the 
home of a retired army doctor where, for ten shillings (50p) per 
week, he took on the roles of cook, housekeeper, and gardener. 
Brian worked all day weeding his employer’s potato patch and 
cleaning the house. There was no danger that he would put on 
weight as his stingy employer considered an adequate lunch to 
be a small and withered apple from his garden tree, and a slice of 
bread. 

Even though Brian had given assurances to the doctor that he 
could cook, he had not a clue what to do in the kitchen. This 
came to light when his employer’s daughter arrived one day with 
a pheasant. It was her father’s birthday and Brian was asked to 
cook the bird for a celebratory supper. It is likely that Brian had 
eaten pheasant but he had no idea how such a dish could be 
made from the carcass before him. So he simply shoved the 
pheasant, unplucked and with its entrails intact, into the oven 
and hoped for the best. When the retired doctor and his 
daughter were presented with the cremated result, Brian was 
sent packing. 


Becoming a soldier 

Life in service was not proving too successful so Brian began to 
look at other avenues of employment. Despite Chamberlain’s 
peace treaty with Hitler, Britain’s armed forces were gearing up 
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for possible conflict. It was reckoned that the German army 
numbered one million troops, five times what Britain could then 
muster. Therefore Britain needed to recruit many more young 
men willing to serve king and country. Brian liked the idea of 
wearing a uniform so he went to the army recruiting depot in 
Great Scotland Yard in London. It was December 19" 1938 and he 
had just turned 17. However the minimum age limit for 
recruitment was 18. Nevertheless, confronted with a fine physical 
specimen like Brian, the recruiting sergeant was not going to turn 
him down ona mere technicality. 

During the medical examination, which took place 
immediately in the recruiting depot, the medical officer had to 
certify the candidate’s ‘apparent’ age, taking into account an 
assessment of his physical development. On that basis, Brian was 
deemed to be 18 and the only remaining difficulty was to adjust 
his date of birth on the application form so that it was consistent 
with his ‘apparent’ age. 

Brian now had to choose a regiment in which to serve. 
Considering the options before him he plumped for the Cameron 
Highlanders. Although Brian did not have a molecule of Scots 
blood in his veins, the uniform included a kilt. For Brian that 
exotic feature of the kit alone was enough to attract him to join 
the Scottish regiment. Then Brian learnt that he would be 
stationed at Inverness in the far north of Scotland, out of reach of 
his father and his appeals to go back to school. That swung it - 
Brian was in! The final formality was to swear an oath to Almighty 
God that: 

| will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty King George VI, his heirs, and successors, and 
that | will, as in duty bound, honestly and faithfully 
defend His Majesty, his heirs and successors, in 
person, crown, and dignity against all enemies and will 
observe and obey all orders of His Majesty, his heirs, 
and successors, and of the generals and officers set 
over me. ze 


°8 Army Personnel Centre - Historical Disclosures (Regular Army Attestation of 
Brian Talbot Cleeve, December 19"" 1938) 
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As King George and his family spent what would be their last 
peaceful Christmas in Sandringham Brian was on his way to Inver- 
ness to begin his training. 

For a new recruit to the British Army conditions in those pre- 
war years were grim. Brian received two shillings (10p) a day, out 
of which he had to pay for items such as boot polish, toiletries, 
and ‘breakages’, whether he was responsible for the breakages 
or not. This meant that a broken window cost every recruit about 
three pence (ip). After these deductions Brian was left with 
seven or eight shillings a week to spend on sweets or additional 
food. And he would have needed extra food given the quality of 
the army rations fed to the men. Tinned corned beef and ancient 
biscuits manufactured during the Great War were the plats du 
jour. At 4.00pm, as the light faded after nine hours of drill and 
training, these teenage warriors received their last meal of the 
day, to wit a bun and black pudding washed down by a mug of 
tea. That was it until breakfast at 5.00am next morning. 

Inverness in the winter of 1938/39 might as well have been 
the North Pole. In order to shave each morning, Brian first had to 
break the ice in the fire bucket and then use the freezing water to 
work up a lather. The kilt, which had seemed so glamorous back 
in London, was not so nice after all. It consisted of nine yards of 
heavy cloth that, when wet, became even heavier. In Brian’s case 
the hem of the kilt ended just at the back of his bare knees. As he 
plodded through the grey mist in formation with his fellow High- 
landers the edge of the kilt cut into his flesh like a blunt knife. 
When the men had finished their marching, the sergeant would 
inspect each recruit with a suitably-positioned mirror to make 
sure no one was wearing underpants. Incredibly it was a criminal 
offence for anyone to lift up a Highland soldier’s kilt. Despite this 
it was a favourite pastime for prostitutes to sneak up behind an 
unwary soldier, at railway stations for instance, and lift his kilt 
waist high to expose his ‘bare essentials’. 

Brian remained in Inverness for about a year. During that 
time he was assigned to the First Battalion as an Orderly Room 
Clerk, that is, a pen-pusher. But at least he did not have to troop 
incessantly through the wet Scottish bogs anymore. He also 
learnt to touch-type, a skill he put to good use later during his 
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journalistic and literary careers. In March 1939 Hitler’s army 
marched into Prague and, as Brian listened to the BBC radio 
report of this latest German aggression, he realised that war was 
coming. Secretly he was glad, as life in the barracks was 
becoming boring. He did not have long to wait. On September 1* 
the Germans invaded Poland and, two days later, Britain declared 
war on Germany. The die was cast and the world was about to 
change forever. 

Private Cleeve had clearly performed well in his duties and, 
on September 24" he was promoted to lance-corporal. At 
around the same time, he received an invitation from his elder 
brother, Patrick, to act as best man at his forthcoming wedding. 
Patrick was now 23 and, since his mother’s death in 1924, he had 
lived with his father and his various stepmothers. He was now 
working part-time in Charles’ business. Four years earlier he con- 
tracted rheumatic fever and spent a year recuperating in a 
nursing home. As a result of the illness Patrick had a weak heart. 
So any exertion was to be avoided. The prognosis was not good 
and he did not expect to live a long life - a prediction that, thank- 
fully, could not have been less accurate. When he and Eileen 
Stacy met and fell in love, neither was in the mood for a long 
engagement. The declaration of war only made them more de- 
termined to be married as soon as possible. So, on October 23 
1939, the happy couple were wed, with Brian - resplendent in his 
(dry) kilt - acting as best man. 

In asking Brian to be his best man Patrick was making an 
effort to draw closer to his younger brother. They shared a dislike 
of the two stepmothers who had followed Josephine. Patrick had 
to endure seven years of hell at the hands of the first, the 
alcoholic Eleanor. Like Brian he did not get on at all with her 
successor Muriel. She seems to have been quite possessive of 
Charles and did not wish him to have a close relationship with his 
sons. When Patrick was convalescing in the nursing home, he 
would become agitated as the time for a visit by his father and 
stepmother approached. As any stress could have affected his 
recovery, Muriel was told to stay away. 

Following their wedding, Patrick and Eileen went to live in a 
flat near Clapham Common in London. This was adjacent to 
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Charles’ milk processing business. A few months later they 
moved to a house in the village of Merstham on the periphery of 
London. There they lived for the remainder of the war. As Charles 
was Called up to serve once again in the army, now with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, Patrick took on the management of the 
business. Because of the after-effects of his illness, he was unable 
to serve in the armed forces. In any event, dairy processing was 
deemed to be essential to the war effort and Patrick was ideally 
placed to run the company. He also served as an air-raid warden 
during the Blitz. 

When Brian returned to Inverness he was told that he had 
been selected for officer training. Like his fellow students at St. 
Edward’s Brian had participated in the Officer Cadet Training 
programme. Such a prestigious school was not in the business of 
turning out private soldiers and Brian clearly had impressed his 
superiors as a potential leader of men. He was sent to Aldershot 
in southern England for training. 

Meanwhile Russia had invaded Finland after a long-running 
dispute. Britain supported Finland and undertook to send help in 
the form of 5,000 troops. Given the winter conditions prevailing 
in the theatre of conflict volunteers with snow experience, such 
as skiing champions, were required. Brian got wind of this and 
volunteered immediately. Patrick pointed out to his younger 
brother that he had never skied and had no snow experience. 
Brian replied that, if he were captured by the Russians, he would 
whistle the Red Flag! In March 1940, Brian and his fellow 
volunteers were sent to Chamonix in the French Alps to train for 
the expedition to Finland. Although history does not record how 
Brian fared on the ski slopes during the eleven days he spent 
there, he did not have to fight in the snow after all. The Russians 
signed a peace treaty on March OAs Mercifully for Brian the 
expedition was cancelled. 

Brian had another fortunate escape from danger as a result 
of his selection for officer training. His old regiment, the Cameron 
Highlanders, had been sent to Europe as part of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force. As the Germans overran France, the British 
forces were driven back to the beaches of Dunkirk on the nor- 
thern coast. There they were pounded by artillery and from the 
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air before the famous rescue mission was launched. Although 
most of Brian’s former companions in the first battalion were 
saved, some lost their lives or were captured. The battalion later 
saw action in the far east against the Japanese. 

Following the aborted mission to Finland, Brian returned to 
the Officer Cadet Training Unit and on May 18" was com- 
missioned as a second-lieutenant in the Somerset Light Infantry. 
Despite his early waywardness Brian responded well to military 
discipline. His final report was positive: 

A good all round Officer Cadet, who has worked hard 

and done well. Has plenty of initiative and is self- 

reliant. He should make a good officer.” 
Undoubtedly Charles was pleased with this turn of events. 
Everything had come full circle and his son would now surely 
apply himself and do the family proud. 

As Brian was growing up he had few opportunities to meet 
members of the opposite sex. A boy such as him, from an all- 
male family and who attended boarding school, might reach his 
late-teens with only the barest knowledge of girls. There had 
been only one opportunity during those years for Brian to 
develop a relationship with a girl. However it never really got off 
the ground. Muriel’s daughter from a previous marriage was 
about the same age as Brian. Brian liked her but she was his step- 
sister and her mother intervened to ensure that the relationship 
went no further. 

After he was commissioned Brian met a woman named Mag- 
dala in London. She was slightly older than him and was hand- 
some rather than pretty. They had a serious but brief affair 
during the latter part of 1940, and she was probably his first 
lover. Wartime relationships are often intense and short and this 
one was no exception. Brian had to decide how and where he 
was going to serve king and country and, whatever decision he 
made, separation from Magdala was inevitable. 


°7 Army Personnel Centre - Historical Disclosures (Cadet Record Sheet B. T. 
Cleeve, May 18'" 1940) 
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Off to Africa 
Brian volunteered to go to Africa for no reason other than it 
would make for an interesting journey. (Another option had been 
the new parachute regiment, but Brian thought that simply 
dropping out of the sky would be too dull!) Perhaps, as he 
prepared to leave England, Brian consoled Magdala and himself 
with the hope that their separation would not be forever. They 
did meet again 14 years later but in circumstances that pre- 
cluded any resumption of their former relationship. The memory 
of those few blissful months with his first love stayed with Brian 
for many years after. In a poem written later, entitled simply 
Magdala, he wrote: 
The almond tree beneath whose blossoms we found 
shade 
Has lit many fires 
And the fires are long cold, 
Yet my lips are still warm from your kisses, 
And my aged blood hastens at the memory of your 
face. 
In November 1940 Second-Lieutenant Cleeve arrived in Nairobi, 
Kenya, and was assigned to the first battalion of the King’s Af- 
rican Rifles. At that time - as World War II gathered pace - Kenya 
was close to one of the lesser theatres of conflict. Not long 
beforehand, Italian troops invaded British Somaliland, a 
protectorate to the north of Kenya. Under their leader, Benito 
Mussolini, the Italians were allies of Germany and therefore at 
war with Great Britain. The British troops were driven back and 
the territory was completely occupied by the Italians. However 
before long a counter-offensive was launched and the Italians 
were expelled after several months of fighting. 

It is unlikely that Brian participated directly in this particular 
conflict. The basic information in his army record suggests that he 
was attached to army headquarters in Nairobi for most of his 
time there. This gave him an opportunity to observe the white 
settlers in Kenya and their relationship with the country and its 
people. He did not like what he saw. It was his first exposure to 
racism in practice. He witnessed how appallingly many of the 
whites treated the natives. Brian hated this but thought that this 
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was just the way things were. It was not until he had been in 
Africa for about nine months that the reality of British colonialism 
impinged on Brian personally. 

His commanding officer ordered Brian to escort an African 
prisoner back from Somaliland to Nairobi. When Brian handed 
the native over to his colleagues at the military prison he was 
horrified to see them immediately ill-treat the unfortunate man 
quite badly. Brian was deeply shocked and, although he said 
nothing at the time, he could not hide his reaction for very long. 
He felt he could not, as an officer, support this kind of behaviour, 
and he said as much to two men whom he met a short time later. 
Unfortunately these men were paid informers and they were 
only too eager to report this young second-lieutenant who was 
talking in such disparaging terms about the army. 

Brian was barely twenty years of age but he had already seen 
the dark side of life, whether at home, in school, or on board the 
Queen Mary. Now his ‘education’ in the ways of the world was 
about to take an even darker turn. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A SPY AT SEA 


By the sea 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


hen Brian realised he was in trouble he contacted 

British Intelligence in Nairobi to explain himself. Per- 

haps he hoped they would intervene to save his army 
career. In later life he believed that he had been “very tactless 
and indiscreet” in unburdening himself to the two informers. At 
that time however all Brian knew was that he would soon be 
arrested and prosecuted. That is exactly what happened. 


Becoming an ex-soldier 

The court-martial took place on September 3 and 4" 1941 in 
Nairobi. Brian was charged on several counts relating to ‘de- 
sertion’ and ‘conduct unbecoming’. Although Second-Lieutenant 
Cleeve was found not guilty on two of the more serious charges, 
he was declared guilty on the remaining seven counts. The sen- 
tence was swift and harsh. He was to be cashiered from the army 
and suffer penal servitude for three years. Only fifteen months 
after he had been commissioned, Brian was now being stripped 
of his rank and thrown into prison. 

For the first three months of his sentence, Brian was incar- 
cerated in Kilimani Gaol in Nairobi, a place he later described as 
being ‘like a gentlemen’s club’. Of course, this referred to the 
European wing of the prison where a small number of white 
prisoners were housed. Conditions here were much better than 
those obtaining for the Indian and African prisoners who were 
also held at Kilimani. One of the white inmates had been a chef 
and each day he prepared a sumptuous meal for himself and his 
fellow European prisoners. Because the native prisoners had very 
little to eat, the Europeans used to send them their surplus food, 
along with the occasional cigarette. Another of Brian’s new 
comrades taught him yoga as they lay in the sun after lunch, as a 
result of which he developed a lifelong interest in the discipline. 

All in all it was a pleasant existence for Brian as he reflected 
on the ruin of his military career because of a few indiscreet 
words. He realised he had brought terrible shame on his family. 
How could they ever understand what had driven him to this 
point? Brian probably thought also about that African prisoner 
and whether he should have intervened straightaway when he 
saw him being ill-treated. He might still have ended up being 
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court-martialled, as he could not have gone on being part of an 
institution that countenanced such behaviour. But at least he 
would have exerted whatever authority he had to save the man 
from being beaten. 

There was a fascinating coda to this episode many years later. 
In 1989, long after he had left RTE, Brian was invited to be the 
guest on an edition of Words and Music. This was a popular 
afternoon programme on Irish radio, lasting about 50 minutes, in 
which someone in the public eye was asked about his or her life 
and invited to choose some favourite music recordings. The pre- 
senter and interviewer was the late John Skehan, an old friend 
and broadcasting colleague of Brian’s. As Brian related old war 
stories the memory of the Nairobi incident must have bubbled to 
the surface of his mind. But instead of mentioning that, he turned 
the tables on his host by recounting a story he had heard when 
he worked for RTE. 

Before he became a broadcaster John Skehan served as an 
officer in the Irish army. When he finished his cadet training, he 
was posted to his first barracks as a young second-lieutenant. 
Just as he arrived Skehan saw a sergeant supervising two soldiers 
on punishment duty. They were being forced to trot around the 
parade ground carrying a bucket of sand in each hand. The han- 
dles on the buckets had been replaced with thin wire, which was 
cutting into the flesh of the soldiers’ palms. Second-Lieutenant 
Skehan stepped in immediately and stopped the punishment 
duty. He then had the sergeant arrested for ill-treating his men. 
As Brian told this story to the embarrassed interviewer, and to 
the thousands of people listening, his voice radiated admiration 
for his old friend’s courage. Less than happy with how he had 
dealt with a similar situation, he was publicly acknowledging a 
man who had acted with great decisiveness and bravery in chal- 
lenging circumstances. In doing so, perhaps Brian was finally able 
to expel from his own mind the lingering memories of that far-off 
African day. 

Towards the end of 1941, Brian was shipped back to England 
to serve the remainder of his sentence. He was interred briefly in 
Bristol before being sent to Wakefield Prison in Yorkshire. Here 
he found an enlightened regime for the times, in which prisoners 
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were given training and allowed relative freedom of movement 
and association. There was a farm attached where prisoners 
could work in the open air. Nevertheless it was wartime and, ina 
country where most things were rationed for civilians, convicted 
prisoners were certainly not overfed. Brian recalled how he 
would feel faint from hunger as he climbed the iron staircase to 
his cell. Before too long, he was a made a ‘trusty’ and one of his 
responsibilities was to divide a small loaf of bread into equal 
portions for himself and the other seven prisoners at the dining 
table. Brian learnt to offer the others the first choice so that he 
could not be accused of favouring himself. 

Brian’s fellow prisoners ranged from the ‘tobacco barons’ 
who effectively ran the prison using cigarettes as their currency, 
through the murderers and IRA men, to the petty thieves who 
robbed gas meters in their own working class slums. Brian main- 
tained later that, on the whole, he enjoyed his time in prison. 
There was a simplicity about prison life he found attractive; the 
burden of decision-making was removed and the stresses of 
normal living did not apply. In those days there was little violence 
in prisons and no drugs. It was all comparatively innocent. Yet 
deep down Brian could not have been happy. He loved the 
outdoors and must have hated being confined in this bleak place. 
His true feelings, | believe, are reflected in a poem entitled Stone 
Walls from which this extract is taken. 

| stumble softly thro’ the gathering dark 
And seek my bed each night upon the thought 
That morning may no longer bring the light. 
Tho’ in my dreams 
| do again those fading forfeit things 
Things of the sea and hills, and eagle-sight 
That were my life. 

When morning comes, | hear my gaoler’s footsteps 
Hear the soft rustle of his noisome cloak to wrap my 
head. 

God pity me! How may | live who lived so much by 
day? 
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On his majesty’s secret service 

Under the terms of his sentence, Brian was expected to remain 
behind bars until 1944. However, that changed following a visit 
from his majesty’s Commissioner of Prisons, Alexander Paterson. 
In the late summer of 1942, when he first encountered Brian, 
Paterson was in his late fifties and coming to the end of his 
career. He had been using Wakefield as a testing ground for his 
theories on the humane treatment of convicts. His philosophy is 
summarised in his statement that “men are sent to prison as a 
punishment, not for punishment”.”? Paterson took a personal 
interest in the plight of individual prisoners and went beyond his 
duties in helping them settle back into normal life when they 
were released. He heard about Brian through a mutual friend and 
came to see him. 

As he listened to Brian’s story and assessed the man before 
him, Paterson realised how wasteful it was for such an able 
person to be locked away while the country was at war. Through 
his contacts, he arranged for Brian to meet a representative of 
British Intelligence This man told Brian that his background in 
Kenya, being court-martialled and imprisoned, made him an ideal 
candidate to be a spy. Furthermore, if Brian agreed to serve as an 
intelligence agent, he would be released from prison im- 
mediately. Never one to turn down an opportunity for adventure, 
and eager for freedom, Brian accepted the offer. 

As | mentioned a few pages ago Brian had already encount- 
ered British Intelligence just before his arrest in Africa. While he 
was awaiting court-martial in Kenya for conspiracy to desert, 
Brian was held in the same prison in Nairobi as Delves Broughton. 
Anyone who has seen the movie, White Mischief (in which 
Broughton was played by Joss Ackland) or read any of the related 
material, will probably be familiar with the name. Diana Caldwell, 
Broughton’s wife, was having an affair with Lord Errol, a British 
VIP. All three were part of the ‘Happy Valley set’, a group of 
aristocrats who lived in Kenya at that time. Errol was found dead 
near Nairobi on 24" January 1941, having been shot in the head. 


°8 Smith, M. K. (2004) ‘Alexander (Alec) Paterson, youth work and prison reform, 
the encyclopedia of informal education, www.infed.org/thinkers/paterson.htm. 
(accessed September 15" 2006) 
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Broughton was arrested in March on a charge of murdering his 
wife’s lover and remanded to Kilimani gaol. At the end of his trial 
Broughton was acquitted and afterwards returned to England. 

According to Brian, while he was in Kilimani a short time 
later, he was actually working for British Intelligence. He was 
instructed to find out from the other prisoners if Broughton had 
revealed anything to them about the Lord Errol case. When he 
could uncover nothing relevant, Brian was shipped back to 
England to serve out the rest of his sentence. 

So when he met Alec Paterson in Wakefield Prison, Brian was 
not a stranger to the Intelligence services. But some questions 
remain unanswered. Had Brian already been recruited just before 
his court-martial in Kenya? Did he agree to become a spy as a 
one-off job because of the pressure he felt at the time? Did he 
tell Paterson any of this when they spoke, or did Paterson already 
know Brian’s history? 

It is impossible now to answer any of these questions. In any 
event, shortly after his chat with Paterson, Brian was called into 
the governor’s office and informed that he was being released 
from Wakefield Prison. He was instructed to go to an address in 
London where he would be told more. When he arrived, he 
found himself once again in the shadowy world of British Intelli- 
gence. 

Brian was told that he would operate as a counter-spy in 
neutral countries around Europe and beyond. In other words, he 
would spy on agents of the German intelligence agency, known 
as Abwehr. To provide a plausible cover for his activities, his new 
superiors would arrange for him to join the Merchant Navy as an 
ordinary seaman. No one must know of his intelligence work, 
including his shipmates. 

Brian’s first assignment was on the Pieter de Hoogh. This was 
a large ocean-going vessel built a year earlier, probably in Eng- 
land. It was known initially as the Empire Halley before being 
“transferred to Dutch flag” in March 1942 and renamed as the 
Pieter de Hoogh.”? In September Brian joined the now Dutch- 


?° National Archives of England, BT 389/11/373. 
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registered ship at Swansea in Wales and travelled back and forth 
across the Atlantic for the next three months. 

My research has failed to uncover why Brian was assigned to 
a ship plying between Britain and the United States. By this time 
the USA had entered the war and any German spies operating on 
American soil were not the responsibility of British Intelligence 
Perhaps his handlers felt that Brian needed some experience of 
life as a merchant seaman before his real work could begin? In 
the event he ended up in one of the most dangerous theatres of 
the war so far, the north Atlantic. 

This sea route was used to ferry vital supplies of food, fuel, 
and armaments to Britain. German U-Boats targeted merchant 
ships with considerable success. Up to May 1941, losses had been 
running at a rate of two ships per day. The introduction of con- 
voys helped reduce these losses. Convoys included merchant 
vessels and naval warships strung out in formation across a wide 
area of the sea. Once Brian witnessed a ship very close to the 
Pieter de Hoogh being torpedoed. It was a tanker and burned like 
a torch surrounded by burning oil. With their clothes on fire from 
the explosion the men tried to escape up the rigging. 

Most of the Pieter de Hoogh’s crew were Dutch, although 
there was also a couple of Welsh sailors on board. Brian was 
intrigued by his Dutch shipmates. They had all been fishermen in 
peacetime yet none of them could swim. They were deeply 
superstitious and believed that knowing how to swim would 
anger the gods of the sea. They also slept fully dressed as if, 
somehow, warm clothing would save them should they have to 
abandon ship in a hurry. Clothed or naked a man could survive 
for only a matter of minutes in the freezing waters of the north 
Atlantic. Even out of the water Brian never felt so cold, including 
his winter in Inverness. To keep warm he had to wear three or 
four layers of clothes. The extra thickness made it difficult to get 
through a doorway onto the deck when it was Brian’s turn to go 
on watch. A watch was four hours long at one or other end of the 
bridge or, mercifully, at the wheel in the shelter of the bridge 
housing. In bad weather that was a responsible task, to keep the 
exact heading and not let a heavy sea push the ship off course or 
allow a wave to swamp the vessel and even drive her under. 
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There were also calm seas when necessary repairs could be done. 
Brian marvelled one fine day at the sight of a fat Dutch sailor bal- 
ancing on his stomach on the wooden tip or button of the mast 
to paint its top, swivelling himself round casually sixty feet above 
the deck. 

On one of his stopovers in Boston, Brian went to St. Brigid’s 
Church near the docks and there, on November 5h 1942, he was 
baptised as a member of the Roman Catholic faith by Father Dan- 
iel Flynn. Quite what led to this monumental decision is un- 
certain. Following his time at St. Edward’s school, Brian was 
dissatisfied with Anglicanism. That was beyond doubt. Then there 
was his childhood experience of Roman Catholicism when a 
servant took him to Mass. Although he was terrified at the time 
perhaps the exotic ritual he witnessed that day - the candles, the 
incense, the Latin prayers - stayed with him and appealed to his 
love of the mystical and the esoteric? 

Although still a young man Brian was widely read and had 
studied religion and spirituality. This may have helped him 
acquire the necessary knowledge of Catholicism’s precepts and 
dogmas if one were to be baptised as an adult. Usually a 
potential convert would have to undergo weeks or even months 
of instruction before being accepted into the Church. Another 
potential problem was the fact that Brian was still technically a 
minor, being a little over two weeks shy of his 21* birthday. The 
most likely scenario is that Brian convinced Fr. Flynn a) that he 
was serious about becoming a Catholic, b) that he knew 
everything a good Catholic should know about his faith, and c) 
that he was in imminent danger of being blown to bits by a U- 
Boat and his immortal soul would be in danger if he were not 
baptised immediately. 

Although he kept it secret from them for many years, be- 
coming a Roman Catholic was yet another barrier Brian erected 
between himself and his Protestant family. Many of the Cleeves 
had suffered during the War of Independence in Ireland when 
the Catholic IRA drove the British forces out. To them Brian 
would have been a turncoat, although this carried no weight with 
him. He had to follow his conscience and he believed the truth he 
was seeking could be found only within Catholicism. Not content 
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with being baptised into his new religion, Brian told Fr. Flynn of 
his desire to become a priest. However, when he confessed his 
past sins, the reverend gentleman told him that the priesthood 
was not open to him. The reason was Brian’s admission that he 
had once visited a brothel. 

Brothels tend to proliferate around army barracks to service 
the needs of randy young soldiers bored out of their minds by the 
routine of military life. During one of his army postings, whether 
in Inverness or Aldershot, it seems that Brian was prevailed upon 
to join his comrades in a visit to the local ‘house of ill repute’. 
Although he was heterosexual, Brian did not wish his first experi- 
ence with a woman to take place in these surroundings. (This was 
before he met Magdala.) He was also a bit of an ‘innocent 
abroad’ and no doubt felt embarrassed by the predicament in 
which he found himself. When he and the others arrived and 
were each paired off with their prospective partners, Brian 
adopted a clever stratagem to maintain both his manly rep- 
utation and his principles. When they were alone he started to 
tickle the girl furiously. She erupted into a fit of hysterics and this 
drew the attention of the madam. When she saw what Brian was 
up to she barred him from the premises. Private Cleeve was able 
to return to the barracks with his honour intact. However, as far 
as the Catholic Church was concerned, even crossing the thresh- 
old of such an establishment was enough to exclude Brian from 
ever becoming a priest. 


In the Merchant Navy 

Brian returned to England and was now ready to begin his new 
career in earnest. Before his next assignment he stayed with 
Patrick and Eileen. Their home had become his refuge since their 
marriage three years earlier. Although he had been away for the 
previous two years they welcomed him back with no questions 
asked. Patrick and Eileen had only a vague idea that Brian had 
been in trouble in Africa and had somehow lost his commission. 
It is unlikely too that they knew about his conversion to 
Catholicism. Shortly after the war Patrick also became a Roman 
Catholic. However it is uncertain if Brian’s conversion influenced 
his brother’s decision. 
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On 24 February 1943, Brian joined the Edenvale at Port 
Talbot in Wales. According to his Seaman’s book he left the ship 
in Dublin on 23 March. Almost five months later, on 19 August, 
Brian rejoined the Edenvale at Drogheda in Ireland. It must have 
been a short posting because 9 days later he was assigned to 
another ship. At 243 tons, the Edenvale was tiny compared to the 
mighty Pieter de Hoogh. The Edenvale was registered in Wexford 
on 6 August 1936 so it had seen nearly 7 years service by the 
time Brian joined the crew.”° 

When | wrote the first edition | did not know the exact nature 
of Brian’s work as a secret agent. | relied mainly on whatever | 
heard from Brian himself, and he gave little away. Otherwise | 
assumed that, given his lowly rank in the Merchant Navy, Brian’s 
position as a spy was a pretty humble one. His status would 
probably have led to him being monitored closely by his handlers 
in England. Then, several years after | published the original 
version of Brian’s biography, | came across new information 
about those early days in 1943. It did not overturn my assump- 
tions about Brian’s modest status, but it gave me a clue as to the 
sorts of activities he was involved in. 

Because of his Irish connections, Brian’s activities as a spy 
seem to have been governed by Britain’s anxieties about Ireland. 
In those fraught days during World War II the British were wor- 
ried about support for Nazi Germany coming from Irish national- 
ists. In 1939 British Inteligence, specifically MI5, set up an Irish 
section which was run by Cecil Liddell. Given that Brian was now 
operating as a counter-spy for MIS5 it is likely that Liddell was his 
ultimate boss. 

At the same time as Brian became a crew member on the 
Edenvale, the cook on board was an Irishman named Christopher 
Eastwood. MI5 had learnt that Eastwood was transmitting sup- 
portive messages to the Abwehr on behalf of another Irishman, 
Joseph Gerard Andrews. Whether or not Brian was sent in merely 
to keep an eye on Eastwood, and nothing else, remains a mys- 


°° Crew List Index Project (CLIP) [https:/www.crewlist.org.uk/data/ 
appropriation? officialnumber=130064], 10 Sep. 2024. 
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tery. However, later in 1943, Eastwood and Andrews were both 
arrested in Ireland.*” 

Back in Dublin at the end of March after his first stint on the 
Edenvale, Brian promptly joined a new political party called 
Architects of the Resurrection (“Ailtiri na hAiséirghe”). According 
to one source, the party 

was intensely nationalistic and aspired to the creation 
of a Gaelic ‘Christian Corporatist’ state...and it advo- 
cated a nation in which only Irish would be spoken. ** 


Brian’s involvement wth this party came to my attention in a 
book by a Dublin-born historian.” In January 2015 | wrote to the 
author suggesting that, in appearing to support Architects of the 
Resurrection, Brian was actually trying to infiltrate them on 
behalf of British Intelligence. | received the following reply: 

An interesting hypothesis, and not beyond the bounds 

of possibility...Let me have a trawl through my notes 

from the KV files at the PRO to see if | can find any 

evidence tending to support or discount it. I'll get back 

to you." 
| never heard again from my correspondent but a glance at a 
copy of the membership ledger clearly shows Brian’s name 
entered, possibly written by Brian himself. However | have two 
reasons to doubt the historian’s hypothesis that Brian joined the 
party because he liked its policies. 

Firstly Brian’s is the only name in English. All the names of the 

15 or so other people on the relevant page are written in their 
lrish-language versions. This is in keeping with Architects of the 
Resurrection’s pro-Gaelic philosophy and perhaps underlines my 
second point. Brian’s is the only name on the page to have been 
crossed out. In his email my contact offered two possible reasons 
for this. Either the member concerned would have changed 
address or he had not renewed his subscription. While these 
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seem plausible, in Brian’s case | believe there is a more likely 
explanation. 

In his book the historian referred to British Intelligence’s 
“tone-deaf incomprehension with regard to Irish affairs”.*° 
However, as he also pointed out, MI5 was at least aware of the 
Architects of the Resurrection even if British spy-masters har- 
boured an exaggerated understanding of the threat it posed. Was 
their flawed perspective reflected in Brian’s hamfisted attempt to 
join the party in 1943 under his own name? It is difficult to 
imagine a less likely candidate for membership of this earnestly 
Gaelic-speaking party than a former public schoolboy with an 
English accent. | can only imagine the impression Brian must have 
made on those present. No wonder his name and address were 
crossed out. 

During his time on the Edenvale, Brian made his first visit to 
Lisbon. Portugal was officially a neutral country, although the 
government was said to lean towards the Nazis in their sym- 
pathies. Nevertheless, following the fall of France, Portugal 
became a vital part of Britain’s intelligence network. Lisbon itself 
was a magnet for spies, secret agents, and all manner of exotica. 
So Brian fitted in easily and this visit was merely an introduction 
to the espionage capital of Europe. 

Apart from bringing vital supplies to Britain, Merchant Navy 
ships also kept the lifelines of trade open with the rest of the 
world. In order to finance the war Britain needed to generate 
money by selling its produce to willing buyers in other countries. 
Life in the Merchant Navy suited Brian. It was more easy-going 
than the Royal Navy or the other armed services. There was no 
uniform and the men tended to be independent and somewhat 
‘polshie’ in their attitudes. The work was hard, but no different to 
what he had been used to on the Queen Mary. Brian enjoyed life 
at sea because there was ample opportunity to be alone. At night 
on watch he would compose stories in his head to keep himself 
awake. Many of these became the germs of the short stories that 
he published years later. 


*° Douglas, Architects of the Resurrection, pp 264-5. 
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Alone in his bunk Brian wrote poetry filled with his spiritual 
yearnings. Patrick carefully preserved the various scraps of paper 
on which his brother’s poems were written. The last line of one 
of them illustrates a recurring theme in Brian’s life: his desire to 
be of some use to God in this life. 

Permit me oblivion of self in my service to Thee. 

As a boy Brian had empathised with the servants in his grand- 
parents’ house. Later he became a servant himself. Now he was 
offering himself to the service of God. In the modern age it is 
difficult to understand the kind of selflessness that seeks to put 
others before oneself. Maybe in another era such feelings were 
more common and more acceptable. Alexander Paterson, who 
drove himself into an early grave through his devotion to 
prisoners’ welfare, articulated it well when he wrote: “O Lord, 
help us to be masters of ourselves, that we may be the servants 
of others.” Whether he was aware of Paterson’s prayer or not, 
this was becoming the central philosophy of Brian’s life. 

In August 1943, Brian joined the Pandorian at Newport 
(presumably the Welsh port) and sailed back to Lisbon. This time 
he stayed for a month. His contact there was a man whose father 
owned the Aviz Hotel. This hotel seems to have been a rendez- 
vous for every spy in western Europe at the time. (Among the 
many colourful characters who frequented the Aviz was Calouste 
Gulbenkian, otherwise known as Mr. Five Per Cent. He had 
earned this sobriquet through being the beneficiary of five per 
cent of the oil produced in Iraq.) 

One of Brian’s contact’s first tasks was to procure a woman 
for his new charge. British Intelligence seems to have preferred 
its agents to enjoy the pleasures of the flesh in a ‘controlled 
environment’. Perhaps they fretted about some ‘Mata Hari’ 
seducing Brian and coaxing state secrets from his lips as they lay 
together in post-coital rapture. So Brian was introduced to Maria, 
who, not to put too fine a point on it, was a prostitute being paid 
for by the British Crown. 

Over the course of the following month, as the Pandorian lay 
docked in the harbour, Brian followed a routine that nearly killed 
him. He would rise at 6.00am and spend the next 12 hours 
engaged in his various duties on board, swabbing the deck, 
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making the officers’ meals, cleaning the cabins, etc. By 6.00pm he 
was exhausted and ready for a pleasant evening ashore, or so his 
shipmates thought. Instead, as he donned his civvies, Brian was 
looking forward to another eight or nine hours mingling with all 
sorts of extraordinary characters in the Aviz Hotel as he tried to 
pick up any information that might be useful to his superiors. He 
would return to the Pandorian at about 4.30 or 5.00am and, after 
a few winks sleep, he would have to get up and start the whole 
cycle over again. 

Sometimes in the early hours of the morning — if it were quiet 
at the hotel — Brian would go back to Maria’s flat. When he 
arrived he would collapse onto her bed and, just before he lost 
consciousness, he would urge Maria to wake him in time to 
return to his ship. If Maria was expecting Brian to be some sort of 
Lothario who would ravish her each evening, she must have been 
very disappointed. Brian’s exhaustion left him barely able to 
speak to her, and even at that, the most common utterance she 
would have heard from his lips was ‘Please wake me up by half 
past five!’ 

Brian spent his last night in Lisbon in the hotel bedroom of 
one of the supposed spies he was watching. They had been at the 
Estoril Casino, just outside Lisbon, another gathering place for all 
manner of agents and adventurers. Brian had fallen asleep and 
awoke with a start to see that he had little time to return to his 
ship before it sailed off. His host got him to a taxi and they both 
rushed to the docks to find that the Pandorian had left its berth 
and was anchored far out on the River Tagus. The spy - if he was 
one - gave Brian some money to hire a fisherman to take him out 
to the ship. So Brian bid farewell to Lisbon as he was rowed out 
across the river in the early grey dawn, just in time to begin his 
day’s work. 

The Pandorian sailed back to England via Gibraltar and 
docked at Liverpool. It was mid-November 1943. For his two-and- 
a-half months service, Brian earned a total of just over £65 — not 
bad wages for the time. His monthly wage on the Pandorian was 
£13, significantly more than the eight pounds and ten shillings he 
received on his previous vessels. In addition, he received a ‘war 
bonus’ of £27. Brian’s reward for his counter-intelligence work 
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remains a mystery. As he strode down the gangplank at Liverpool 
docks he still had £50 left from his navy earnings That was 
enough to fund a good Christmas and, perhaps, even a nice 
birthday celebration. After his 22-hour days in Lisbon, he cer- 
tainly deserved both. 

At the end of January, Brian spent a few days on the East 
Coaster travelling around ports in the Irish Sea. Then he joined 
the Clearpool, which was owned by Ropner & Co, a firm that ran 
Britain’s largest tramp steamer fleet in the 1930s. All Merchant 
Navy ships were owned by private companies such as Ropner. 
The Clearpool sailed from Cardiff on February 20" 1944 and, viaa 
circuitous route around the British Isles, arrived in the port of 
Algiers five weeks later. It was here that Brian experienced his 
only known firefight with the enemy. 

The story emerged some years later when Brian was in 
Stockholm with his wife and daughter. There they met two pilots 
who had recently fled from East Germany. In the course of the 
conversation Brian was amazed to realise that one of the pilots 
had been flying a German plane that attacked the harbour as the 
Clearpool was berthed at the dockside. Brian was manning one of 
the ship’s guns that day and fired at the enemy plane as it 
dropped its bombs. However he felt sorry for the pilot as every 
other gunner in the port was trying to shoot him down. So Brian 
tried not to hit him. Perhaps no one hit the plane and the pilot 
survived the war. This only became clear following that extra- 
ordinary encounter years later in Sweden. 

Although Brian could say with some assurance that he had 
never been responsible for anyone’s death during the war, he did 
engage in conflict of another - non-fatal - kind during his time at 
sea. He and his crewmates took part in bouts of bare-knuckle 
boxing in the forecastle of the ship. Boxing had been on the cur- 
riculum at St. Edward’s and perhaps Brian learned the rudiments 
of the ‘noble’ art there. However, the Queensbury Rules did not 
apply when he was faced with a tough little Welshman ready for 
a scrap. Nevertheless using his fists and elbows Brian saw off all 
challengers. How else could that magnificent Roman nose of his 
have remained intact? He did carry other souvenirs of his fights 
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throughout his life, though, in the form of eight broken knuckles 
that looked like a row of cracked walnuts. 

While he was on the Clearpool, happy news reached Brian in 
a letter from Eileen and Patrick. Eileen had given birth to a baby 
girl, to be christened Deirdre. Brian was overjoyed as his brother 
and sister-in-law were the closest thing to family he had. He 
wrote back offering his congratulations. Brian’s last line emphas- 
ised how much his brother’s family meant to him, “I have only 
two relatives, and now a third”. 

Brian left the Clearpoo!l on May 9 at Hull. His British 
Intelligence superiors seemed to be satisfied that he had 
honoured his side of their deal. His original sentence would be 
almost complete by now, and so he was offered a choice. He 
could participate in a significant, top-secret operation that was to 
be launched during the following month, or he could serve 
aboard a new ship that was about to undertake a lengthy voyage 
lasting nearly a year. Brian opted for the latter. It was not long 
before he realised that he had turned down a chance to be part 
of Operation Overlord, the D-Day landings at Normandy, which 
took place on June 6" 1944. Brian was disappointed but he was 
also enthusiastic about the long voyage ahead. Then, once again, 
tragedy struck the Cleeve family. 

Charles Cleeve received a telegram from the Air Ministry 
informing him that Desmond was missing in action. Brian’s 
younger brother had joined the Royal Air Force and become a 
pilot. A subsequent letter explained what happened. On the night 
of Thursday May 12" 1944, Pilot Officer Desmond Cleeve had 
been flying a Wellington bomber as part of a mission to attack a 
target at Portoferraio on the island of Elba, off the eastern coast 
of Italy. As the squadron was passing over Italy’s Adriatic shore — 
whether en route to the target or on the return journey is not 
clear — they came under fire from German anti-aircraft guns. 
Desmond’s plane was shot down near Lake Lesina and, although 
there were some survivors, there was no word of Desmond’s 
whereabouts. 

A month after the first notification Charles received a letter 
from Desmond’s commanding officer, Squadron Leader Mervyn 
Jones. After outlining details of the incident Jones went on: 
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Pilot Officer Cleeve had been a member of the 
squadron | command for only a comparatively short 
time but he had quickly become very popular among 
his brother officers. | myself had much faith in his 
ability and his crew had every confidence and respect 
for him. He had completed four operational sorties 
against the enemy and had a total of 24 operational 
flying hours to his credit. 

The writer continued with an expression of hope that Desmond 
had survived the crash, but he concluded in a more realistic vein. 
Should future information, however, lead us to the 
assumption that he has, in fact, lost his life, | hope you 
will find no small measure of consolation in the 
knowledge that he has died, proudly, fighting for a 

great cause — the cause of freedom, so dear to us all. 

Desmond’s body was never found and must have been consumed 
in the explosion that followed the impact. It was almost a year 
before his death was confirmed as the possibility that he had 
been captured could not be ruled out. Desmond was just 20 and 
had been raised by his Aunt Kate following his mother’s death. Of 
the three Cleeve boys, Desmond probably had the happiest child- 
hood. Kate doted on him and was devastated by his death. 

Although Charles had not been involved in raising him, he 
must surely have been heartbroken at the loss of a son who had 
been born only a few months before his wife’s death. When the 
conflict ended he visited the war cemetery at Coriano Ridge near 
Rimini, where a simple stone in Desmond’s honour had been 
erected. Brian, on the other hand, hardly knew his brother having 
met him only once or twice. Perhaps they could have forged a 
relationship, as had been the case with Patrick, once the war was 
over? But it was not to be. 

On June 30" 1944, the ship that would take Brian on his final 
voyage of the war, the Samlamu, was launched at Baltimore, 
Maryland. This vessel was a ‘Liberty Ship’. These were built by 
the US on Britain’s behalf to replace Merchant Navy ships that 
had been sunk or disabled. They cost £140,000 each and were 
assembled using rivets rather than being welded. This shortened 
the construction process considerably but made the ships less 
resistant to stresses such as a bad storm. Liberty Ships bore the 
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Sam- prefix in their names, perhaps to emphasise their country of 
origin. 

On July 12" the Samlamu set off on its long journey with 
Brian among the crew. She sailed across the Atlantic through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and made her first stop at Port Said in Egypt, 
unloading one cargo and taking on another. From there the Sam- 
lamu continued through the narrow Suez Canal with Brian at the 
wheel. One day, many years later, when he was having difficulty 
understanding how to use the TV remote control, | reminded 
Brian of his feat in steering a great ship through this narrow 
space without incident. To Brian that was easy compared with 
modern technology, which he found incomprehensible. 

The Samlamu proceeded down through the Red Sea, pausing 
at Aden, before carrying on through the Arabian Sea to Karachi in 
Pakistan. After a stopover of about 10 days, the vessel moved on 
to Bombay where she remained for three weeks. Then she 
headed south across the Equator to Durban in South Africa. The 
Samlamu spent a couple of months in that region and during this 
period a bad storm struck the ship. As 60-foot waves threatened 
to sink her, Brian saw a cabin boy being swept along the deck as a 
wave broke over the bows. The boy was caught up like a piece of 
flotsam and carried over the rail past Brian, who managed to 
catch his young shipmate’s arm and drag him back on board. The 
same storm flooded the forward hold that held the remains of a 
cargo of coal. The ship was in danger of capsizing as the coal was 
swept from side to side. So, in a two-foot depth of water, Brian 
and his colleagues had to go down into the hold with shovels and 
try to stabilise the cargo. 

It was now early October and the Samlamu spent the next 
two-and-a-half months travelling between Lourenco Marques in 
Mozambique and Aden in what is now Yemen. As 1944 turned to 
1945, she set off around the Cape of Good Hope across the 
Atlantic to Argentina. It was the height of the southern summer 
and, for Brian, the most enjoyable part of the voyage. As they 
sailed westward through mainly calm seas, Brian drank in the 
sights, sounds, and smells around him: a school of whales sport- 
ing and diving, dolphins racing alongside the ship, flying fish leap- 
ing in unison from the waters. Then there was the majestic alba- 
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tross gliding through the air, and the tiny birds known as ‘Mother 
Carey’s chickens’ riding in the troughs of the waves. Perhaps 
Brian knew he would never again see this part of the world. So he 
was determined not to miss a thing. He would sleep on the deck 
in the moonlight before his watch, and this made his crewmates 
terribly anxious. They believed that prolonged exposure to moon- 
light would drive him mad and they begged Brian to desist. How- 
ever, to the amazement of all, Brian did not become a lunatic. 

The Samlamu arrived in Buenos Aires on January 18" 1945 
and stayed in the region for about a month, offloading its cargo 
of coal and collecting wheat destined for Europe. For Brian it was 
back-breaking work carrying sacks of grain up the gangway and 
tipping them into the hold. By mid-February it was time for him 
and his crewmates to return home, which in this case was Belfast 
in Northern Ireland. A month later Brian stepped off the Sam- 
lamu and, although he was held in the reserve pool until July 
1946, his days as a Merchant Navy seaman were effectively over. 
His final voyage had lasted almost 10 months, earning him the 
princely sum of £186 and change. 

Of course the war had progressed while Brian was at sea. The 
end of fighting in Europe was only six weeks away and when the 
Germans finally surrendered, Tuesday May 8" was declared V-E 
Day. By early September Japan also surrendered and World War 
Il was over. It had been the greatest conflict in recorded history, 
consuming an estimated 50 million lives and $1 trillion in re- 
sources. Of the four branches of the British armed services, the 
Merchant Navy had suffered the greatest proportion of casu- 
alties. Having entered the war with 9,000 ships, 2,500 were lost 
during the following six years. Of the 185,000 merchant seamen 
who served in the war, almost 32,000 were killed. 

Brian had not only survived but he had lived several lifetimes 
in the seven years since he had run away from school. He was not 
yet 24 and had lost none of his spirit or his sense of adventure. 
He had seen much of the world and he was hungry to see more. 
But first he would travel once again to the land of his father’s 
birth. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GLOBE-TROTTING YEARS 


Brian and Veronica cut their wedding cake 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


espite pressure from its former coloniser, Great Britain, 

Ireland remained neutral during World War II (known 

locally as the ‘Emergency’). Economically, the country had 
been in the doldrums since independence in 1922. Only for the 
fact that vast numbers of its population emigrated every year, 
the economy would have collapsed completely. There were few 
natural resources worth talking about and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion missed the Emerald Isle. A rigid code of morality held sway 
throughout the land, underwritten by the most powerful force in 
the country, the Catholic Church. The climate of the times was 
summed up in a speech by Taoiseach (prime minister), Eamon de 
Valera, on St. Patrick’s Day 1943: 

The Ireland which we have dreamed of would be the 

home of a people who valued material wealth only as 

a basis of right living, of a people who were satisfied 

with frugal comfort and devoted their leisure to things 

of the spirit. °° 
Frugality was certainly the order of the day, although comfort 
was not available to many. De Valera’s was an austere God and 
Irish Catholics were encouraged to focus on the heavenly afterlife 
rather than on the material misery all around them. 


Brian & Veronica in Ireland 

As tens of thousands of Irish men and women left the country in 
search of work (and material happiness), Brian Cleeve, bucking 
the trend as usual, went in the opposite direction. His years as an 
adventurer had caused him to focus on his identity. In a sense he 
had become rootless and he wanted to understand who he really 
was. Although he was English-born, he was regarded as Irish in 
the country of his birth. His grandparents had referred to him as 
“a little Irish boy” and they even gave him a green teddy bear, of 
which he was very fond. So he decided to become Irish. He 
applied for an Irish passport and, sometime in the summer of 
1945, he landed in Dublin. His plan, insofar as he had one, was to 
go to Kerry in the south west of the country and write poetry. 
However Brian was not an undiluted romantic and he knew that 
a poet’s life is rarely lucrative. So he had a little sideline. 


38 As quoted in Ireland 1912-1985: Politics and Society by J. J. Lee, Cambridge 
University Press 1989 (p. 334) 
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When he was in Wakefield Prison, Brian had befriended a 
fellow inmate named Barry Block., a Jew who hailed from Turkey. 
He was also a ‘spiv’. During the war, and in the years that 
followed, a lot of money could be made on the black market 
buying and selling luxury goods, and anything else that was 
subject to the strict rationing then in force. If you had the money 
and wanted what was unobtainable on the High Street, anything 
from caviar to sapphires, a spiv like Barry Block could get it for 
you. It was risky business because smuggling was illegal, as 
Block’s incarceration demonstrated. His new friend’s roguish 
demeanour and unconventional occupation must have appealed 
to Brian. So after the war, he renewed acquaintances with Barry 
Block and joined him in his black market trade, now centred in 
Dublin. And it was through Block that Brian met his future bride. 

Veronica McAdie worked in her family’s hairdressing salon, 
just off Stephen’s Green. She was dark and very pretty, with a 
fun-loving personality. At that time the social scene in Dublin was 
limited. Everyone knew everyone else and it was not odd that the 
paths of this pretty girl and that of the spiv and his apprentice 
should cross. When they did one day in Grafton Street, Brian was 
taken immediately with the dark eyes and sensuous smile of the 
young Dublin girl. Through Block, who knew everyone, Brian 
secured Veronica’s phone number and called her. However she 
put him off thinking that he was probably Jewish and not suitable 
for a good Catholic girl like her. 

Then on the first Sunday in September she saw him at Mass 
and realised that he was a Catholic too. With the religious 
obstacle now removed Veronica could allow herself to app- 
reciate the handsome young man seated a few rows in front of 
her in the crowded church. He was tall and tanned with a 
wonderful smile. She had many suitors but in that instant she 
knew he was the one. And then as she left the church he was 
there at the entrance waiting for her. To Brian she was like a 
beautiful black cat, aloof and alluring, and he was not going to let 
her go. He asked her to go out with him that afternoon. Not 
wishing to appear too eager she suggested they meet the next 
day. 
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For their first date they took the bus to Enniskerry, a pretty 
village just outside Dublin. It was a lovely day and they walked up 
a hill. At the top they had a magnificent view of the Wicklow 
mountains and valleys. That day however they had eyes only for 
each other. For Brian it was like finding his other half and he was 
intoxicated with the thought of it. As far as Veronica was con- 
cerned here was the man described by a gypsy fortune-teller 
many years previously as her future husband. The man would be 
tall, with long slender hands, a beautiful smile, and would ‘do 
something with a pen’.*” The fact they had been born only five 
days apart in November 1921 seemed to underline the con- 
nection they both felt between them. 

On the bus journey Brian told Veronica something of his 
family and his adventures since leaving school. Veronica was 
agog and reflected on her own much less eventful life. James, her 
father, was an excellent hairdresser but a poor businessman who 
was easily distracted by other things. Her mother, Kathleen, tried 
to get her husband to focus on the hairdressing salon but event- 
ually in 1940 he joined the emigrant trail to England. Veronica 
was the eldest of four children. She had one slightly younger 
sister, Doris, and two brothers, Jimmy and Billy, who were young- 
er again. They all tried as best they could to keep the business 
going but the family always lived on the edge of poverty. 

By the time Brian came along Doris had married and gone to 
live in England. Veronica herself had never been out of Ireland. 
She balked at the prospect of spending her life in this dreary 
place, married to one of the many feckless chancers that always 
seemed to be hovering in her vicinity like bees around an orchid. 
And then this shining knight had come out of nowhere as if he 
had been sent to rescue her. 

Next day they went to the cinema and, later while having din- 
ner in a restaurant, Brian proposed and Veronica accepted im- 
mediately. They resolved to be married in three weeks. For Brian, 
this was one of those life opportunities that must be seized at 
once, like running away to sea, or joining the Cameron High- 
landers. He had met plenty of pretty girls but there was some- 
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thing special about this one. She was unafraid. Brian himself had 
conquered his fears by embracing danger whenever it came his 
way. In order to burn away his fears he had learnt to throw 
himself into harm’s way without thinking. He volunteered to fight 
Russian snow troops in Finland when he did not know how to ski. 
He spied against the Germans at the risk of being shot if he were 
caught. But Veronica seemed to be naturally fearless, as if she 
had never contemplated or recognised any danger that could 
harm her. In a world of grey shadows she was like vibrant techni- 
color. Brian was well and truly smitten. 

However, as the wedding day approached, he began to 
realise the significant step he was taking in marrying outside his 
own social class. In a way everything he had done up to now 
could be forgiven, like the abandonment of his schooling and his 
brief period as a footman. Even his spell in prison had not pushed 
him beyond the pale. Like a ‘prodigal son’ he would have been 
welcomed back into the Cleeve fold had he repented of his wild 
ways and returned to the life that was appropriate for the son of 
a gentleman. But marrying an Irish Catholic girl from an impover- 
ished background, who had left school at 14, would push Brian 
even further away from his family. 

Was he doing the right thing in marrying Veronica? Perhaps 
Brian was using her to create another opportunity to thumb his 
nose at his father and his concerns? Or was he simply consumed 
with lust? How well did he really know her? Were they 
compatible? Already he could see differences between them. He 
was an intellectual who delighted in exploring arcane questions 
in history and philosophy. He loved the outdoors, particularly 
walking in the clear mountain air. His years in the armed services 
meant he was an early riser. And being a writer Brian enjoyed 
solitude. 

Veronica, on the other hand, came alive in company and 
loved being the centre of attention. She could party all night if 
necessary, as long as she could spend the next morning in bed. 
But she had spirit and she was adventurous and, to Brian, she 
was the companion who would share his hopes and dreams and 
help make them a reality. 
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Veronica too had to overcome some doubts. First of all her 
mother thought she was being too hasty. Then there was the 
obvious fact that Brian did not fit easily into her circle. He was 
not a socialite and he did not hang around in pubs like everyone 
else she knew. He had a posh English accent and had been to 
public school. Veronica’s friends assumed he was a snob. But 
they also thought he was gorgeous and referred to him as 
‘Adonis’. Finally Veronica’s admirers were affronted at how 
quickly this stranger had usurped them. But Veronica was caught 
up in the giddy momentum that Brian and she had started and 
nothing was going to stop it now. 

Very quickly the day of their wedding arrived, Monday Sept- 
ember 24" 1945. Given the short notice, preparations had been 
frantic. Brian had sold his gold watch to Barry Block for £60 in 
order to pay for everything. Even at that economies had to be 
made and so everyone pitched in to make the day as memorable 
as possible. Veronica’s mother made her a dress out of pink 
taffeta. A baker friend provided a three-tier cake. A kindly priest 
waived the normal time requirement so that they could marry in 
the local church, St. Andrew’s in Westland Row. The reception 
took place back in the salon. The only surviving photograph of 
the occasion shows Brian and Veronica cutting the cake. Ver- 
onica’s face radiates happiness towards the camera. Brian is 
holding his new bride’s hand as she wields the knife. He is smiling 
as he focuses on the job at hand. 

As soon as the cake was cut, Brian took Veronica away from 
her family and friends to their honeymoon hotel in Enniskerry. 
Although she would have liked to stay and enjoy the celebration 
a little longer, Veronica knew she wanted nothing more than to 
be wherever Brian was. Later she told her children the rather 
touching story of how, on their first night together, Brian had 
knelt at the bedside to say his prayers. Like most cradle Catholics, 
Veronica probably took her religion for granted. It had always 
been part of the fabric of her life. She was amazed at how ser- 
iously her convert husband took his adopted faith. It was not that 
he was a pious ‘crawthumper’, which was the unflattering term 
applied to a particular brand of zealous, rightwing Irish Catholic. 
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Brian was clearly an open-hearted, liberal-minded man of the 
world. He just happened to have a deep spiritual side to him. 

Brian was also intensely practical and he knew that he did not 
have enough money left to pay the hotel bill at the end of their 
stay. However, in the way that something always seemed to turn 
up for Brian when he needed it, he received a cheque for £50 
from his father. Charles was less than thrilled to hear his son’s 
latest news but he sent a gift all the same. The money would 
cover the couple’s immediate financial needs. Their longer term 
prospects were a different matter. 

They found a flat in Leeson Street, a short distance from 
McAdie’s hairdressing salon, at a rent of the equivalent of £1.37 
per week. However Brian no longer had a job. Barry Block had 
gone to England just before the wedding and there was no sign of 
him returning. When Brian tried to strike his own deals with the 
shopkeepers and jewellers with whom they had previously done 
business, he discovered that Block had left owing them all 
money. Consequently they were not prepared to give his ‘partner 
in crime’ the credit he needed. So Brian had to think of some- 
thing else. The obvious solution was to sell off their wedding pre- 
sents, which is what he did, piecemeal every week. 

Brian continued to write, of course. Times never became so 
bad that he did not immerse himself for a few hours each day ina 
new novel or poem. His big project at this time was a book on 
black magic. He hoped that, if it sold, Veronica and he could live 
on the proceeds while he worked on his next book, a novel about 
ancient Crete. Once he was a published author Brian was con- 
vinced that he would start to make money. Meanwhile he went 
out each day looking for work. However jobs were scarce in that 
depressed post-war period in Dublin. Although he would always 
try to put on a brave face in front of Veronica, his poetry reveals 
his true feelings. A poem entitled Struggle paints a stark picture. 

| kiss my wife, and close the door, 
And draw a mask upon my face, 
In case the passers-by should know 
| drank my breakfast from the tap, 
And have done for a week or so. 
And then | start to walk the town, 
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To hear bored, courteous voices say, 
‘The post was taken yesterday’. 

Later Veronica realised how Brian really felt. In A Woman’s Story, 
she recalled the early months of their marriage. 

Brian used to walk everywhere to save the bus fares 

and we never bought a newspaper. But | was terribly 

extravagant. It was winter and | couldn't bear walking 

so | used to take the bus into town - | think the fare 

was a penny ha'penny then - and have coffee in 

Roberts’ cafe to warm myself up - for another penny 

ha'penny - or I'd even have a cake for fourpence, so 

that | could talk to all my friends and not look poverty 

stricken. Brian was really shocked at the waste of 

money when he was scraping pennies together to pay 

the next rent, but he never said a word then - he only 

told me years afterwards. And at the time | thought, if 

| can't have coffee and cake and go on the bus | might 

as well be dead. And once I'd dressed myself up and 

shut that horrible door behind me, | never thought of 

anything but being free of the landlady for the next 

few hours.” 
Brian and Veronica often did go hungry. A common staple for the 
poor back then was bread and ‘dripping’ (cooking fat) and 
sometimes that was all they had. The most important expense 
was the weekly rent - food came second. Their one treat together 
was a hot bath, which they shared to save money. The house had 
one bathroom, but neither the landlady nor the other lodgers 
seemed to use it very much. It cost 4d (less than 2p) to heat the 
water and whenever they had the money, Brian and Veronica 
would luxuriate together in the hot water and try to forget their 
troubles for a while. This used to infuriate the landlady, perhaps 
because she regarded frequent bathing as frivolous and wasteful. 
Or maybe she simply despised the idea of two young people 
naked together under her roof - even if they were married. 

The lean times lasted throughout the first year of their mar- 
riage, with Brian finding occasional work as a salesman. He at- 
tempted to trade a variety of largely unsellable items, such as 
wooden legs, women’s skirts, and wedding rings that were too 
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small for the well-built country girls who inhabited the provincial 
towns he visited. However there was also another opportunity 
for Brian and Veronica to make a little money together. They 
were a strikingly handsome couple and someone thought they 
would make attractive models. So, in February 1946, the young 
couple found themselves modelling pullovers in the grounds of 
Trinity College for a photo shoot. In the photographs they look 
the picture of relaxed contentment. In reality they were probably 
starving! 

Despite these hardships they did have something to look 
forward to. When Brian’s grandmother, Gertrude Talbot, died in 
1934, she had left him £500 in her will. However he would not 
receive the money until his a5" birthday. That was nine months 
away. Then one of Brian’s poems sold to an English publisher for 
£5 and the newly-weds splurged this bounty on chocolates and 
trips to the cinema. More good news arrived from Brian’s father. 
Charles Cleeve had discovered two savings certificates worth £50 
that he had bought for Brian when he was a boy. He sent them to 
Dublin immediately where they received a rapturous welcome 
from an appreciative son and daughter-in-law. Veronica was not 
only delighted but relieved as, a short time previously, she had 
discovered she was pregnant. Now she and Brian could look 
forward to the arrival of their child without worrying about rent 
or food, at least not for a while. 

Meanwhile Brian’s hopes of becoming a published author 
received a setback when his book on black magic was rejected. 
Undaunted he launched straightaway into his novel on ancient 
Greece, which he had been planning in his mind during his time 
at sea. As spring turned to summer Brian spent his days trying to 
earn some money followed each evening by a few hours’ work on 
the novel. 

One Sunday in August Veronica’s labour pains began and 
Brian took her in a taxi to the Rotunda Hospital at the top of 
O’Connell Street. Veronica later described the scene that 
confronted her in the labour ward. 

About fifty women seemed all to be having their 
babies at the one time. Nurses and doctors were run- 
ning about and women were screaming as if they 
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were dying, pulling at their sheets in agony with their 

faces sweating with pain and fear... | saw a nurse slap- 

ping a woman really hard across the face because she 

was screaming so loud.”” 
Early the following morning, Veronica gave birth to a daughter, 
whom they named Berenice Magdalen. It was a difficult birth and 
Veronica needed a number of blood transfusions. When she and 
the baby returned to their tiny flat, it was clear that they would 
have to leave. Berenice cried all the time and the landlady had 
two young children of her own. So Brian, Veronica and little 
Berenice moved to larger accommodation which they could now 
afford as Brian’s 25" birthday drew near. 

As the Cleeve family entered 1947 they felt a little more 
secure financially. There was always the possibility that Brian’s 
latest book would be a success, although Veronica was not very 
optimistic. The novel, entitled Deukalion’s Flood, is concerned 
with the legend of a great flood prevalent in many ancient cul- 
tures. It is commonly known today through the story of Noah’s 
Ark. Brian’s novel deals with Deukalion, the son of Prometheus, 
who escapes the flood with his family in a similar fashion to 
Noah. There was another Deukalion in Greek history who ruled 
Crete much later and, in his story, Brian conflates the two 
characters into one in order to propose that the flood legend is 
related to the destruction of the Minoan empire around 1450 BC. 

Unsurprisingly Brian’s scholarly re-interpretation of Greek 
mythology did not hit the literary jackpot. Deukalion’s Flood was 
almost published by an Irish house, Browne & Nolan. However, 
before accepting it, they first sought the expert opinion of a 
Professor Tierney who, when he read Brian’s manuscript, killed 
its chances by declaring that the novel had a ‘faint flavour of 
decadence’. Undeterred Brian began yet another book about 
witchcraft in Ireland. His determination to be a published author 
never wavered. 


Leaving Ireland 
As the summer of 1947 approached, Barry Block contacted Brian 
out of the blue. He wanted Brian to join him in London to help 
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with his latest (illegal) enterprise. Block was smuggling jewellery 
from Europe into England and selling it on the black market. With 
the additional responsibility of a new baby, Brian and Veronica 
realised that they could not continue to eke out a living in lre- 
land. The inheritance would not last forever and who knew when, 
or if, Brian would make a success of his writing. Besides, Veronica 
found Irish society too oppressive and had been planning to 
emigrate anyway just before she met Brian. So they decided to 
leave. They were not to know it then, but they were about to 
embark on an extraordinary adventure that would change their 
lives forever. 

Brian travelled alone to London to find them a place to live 
and get started in his new ‘job’. By the time Veronica and baby 
Berenice arrived, he had found a large flat in Hampstead. 
Veronica had brought a strange old woman from Ireland to look 
after Berenice. Brian was making money, although not as much 
as he might have expected. There was a whole retinue of people 
involved in the racket who had to be paid, and Brian’s cut just 
about kept them above water. Then Veronica found she was 
pregnant again. She was terrified. Her experience giving birth to 
Berenice was still fresh in her mind and she felt that she could 
not face another pregnancy so quickly after the first. In those 
days contraception was unavailable in Ireland and abortion was 
just about the gravest sin imaginable. A woman with an un- 
wanted pregnancy might be told to drink gin and take a hot bath 
in order to induce a miscarriage. Then there were the back-street 
abortionists who used questionable methods to end the preg- 
nancies of their clients. Brian was prepared to support whatever 
his wife decided to do. As it turned out, to her great relief, 
Veronica had a miscarriage. 

Barry Block offered Brian the opportunity to make more 
money, but at greater risk. His plan was that they would travel by 
car to Switzerland to buy watches, which they could then sell at a 
huge profit back in London. Veronica and Brian loved the idea 
and, leaving Berenice with the elderly nanny, they set off with 
Block and his girlfriend, Babs, in a second-hand Jaguar convert- 
ible. Brian was at the wheel. They brought jewellery to trade for 
the watches, which Veronica and Babs wore as they drove 
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towards Paris and then on to Geneva. There, after a few days, 
they procured the watches and, the second part of Block’s plan 
was put into operation. He and Babs would return to Paris by 
train, while Brian and Veronica would drive back to the French 
capital with 500 Swiss watches secreted in the Jaguar’s spare 
tyre. Up to now, Brian and Veronica had been enjoying what was 
to all intents and purposes a free continental holiday. Now it was 
time to pay the piper, that is Barry Block, by bearing the risk of 
being caught with their cache of smuggled merchandise. 

They managed to cross the frontier into France without inci- 
dent. When they made their rendezvous with Block in Paris, he 
announced that he and Babs had booked the boat-train to Lon- 
don. Brian and Veronica would have to continue alone in the Jag- 
uar across Belgium and take the ferry from Ostend to Dover in 
England. This would mean two further border crossings, with the 
attendant risk of being caught by a vigilant customs officer. There 
were a couple of heart-stopping moments when Veronica won- 
dered if she would ever see her baby again, but they made it to 
London and handed the watches over to Block. 

Over the following few weeks Brian continued his association 
with Barry Block. It was exciting work, keeping one step ahead of 
the police who were intent on stamping out the smuggling trade. 
It was also nerve-wracking for both Veronica and Brian who, if 
they were caught with smuggled goods in their flat, could have 
ended up in prison. Their young baby would then have to go into 
care, or be looked after back in Dublin by Veronica’s mother. 
Brian and Veronica were also becoming disenchanted with Block 
and his methods. They found out that he was swindling ordinary 
people out of their money. Smuggling was one thing but aiding a 
con artist was quite different. They reckoned it was time to get 
out of London. 

Brian and Veronica had met one of Block’s victims, an elderly 
Swedish count, whom they tried to help. He was returning to 
Stockholm and he invited the young couple to try their hand 
there. He painted a glowing picture of Sweden as a land of 
opportunity for enterprising young people. In fact Sweden was a 
socialist state that levied high taxes to fund an extensive range of 
services upon which the population had grown to depend. A less 
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entrepreneurial society hardly existed outside the Communist 
world. However, not knowing any better and realising that their 
current lifestyle was getting too risky, Brian and Veronica decided 
to take their new friend’s advice. 

They had held onto some of the fruits of their association 
with Barry Block, namely a few hundred pounds and a couple of 
diamonds This was enough to get them started in Sweden. In 
September 1947 they set off by sea to Gothenburg and from 
there travelled overland to Stockholm. They were greeted by the 
count, who introduced them to his family. He had served in the 
South African police and had met his wife there. The family had 
fallen on hard times, and, in an attempt to restore their finances, 
the old count had been tempted by one of Block’s get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

After they had sorted out their accommodation Brian man- 
aged to find a job with the British Council giving lecture tours 
across Sweden. It was essentially a public relations exercise to 
build bridges between Britain and its neutral neighbour. Now 
that the Second World War was over, another war had begun, a 
war of ideology between the West and the Soviet Union, and 
countries like Sweden were being courted by both sides. So Brian 
travelled the length and breadth of the land lecturing on two 
British institutions about which he had considerable knowledge: 
public schools and the Merchant Navy. How this contributed to 
Britain’s Cold War strategy Brian had no idea. As far as he was 
concerned, it was an opportunity to travel and he was getting 
paid. So further questions were unnecessary. 

One of the towns on his itinerary was Umea on the north east 
coast. The normal routine was for Brian to arrive at the venue, 
partake of an enormous banquet laid on for the distinguished 
British visitor, and then deliver his lecture. As well as the usual 
smorgasbord of meats and fish, the banquet included plentiful 
supplies of schnapps to keep the cold Swedish climate at bay. 
Brian would try to limit his intake of alcohol to the minimum con- 
sistent with politeness. He was anxious not to end up footless as 
he did his bit for England. However things went awry in Umea. 

The only way for Brian to reach the town was by taxi. 
Throughout the journey the driver insisted on sharing his bottle 
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of home-made schnapps with his passenger. By the time they 
reached their destination, Brian had to be practically carried into 
the high school venue by a well-built gym mistress. Before 
ascending the platform to begin his lecture Brian had to attend 
the banquet - and drink more schnapps! As he swayed in front of 
the stern-faced audience consisting of the parents of the school’s 
pupils, he did his best to remain upright as he explained the intri- 
cacies of the English public school system. Yet another banquet 
awaited him when he was finished — even bigger than before. It 
was 4.00am before he managed to crawl to his room and collapse 
into bed. An hour later Brian was awoken by one of the teachers 
who entered his room rather noisily. The visitor then proceeded 
to stagger across to the window from which he fell two stories 
into the snow below. Next day at breakfast Brian saw the same 
gentleman who seemed uninjured by his earlier swan-dive. 

When Brian returned to Stockholm and his family he was 
hired as an interpreter by Esso, an oil company. This involved 
translating technical documents from Swedish into English. As 
Brian knew only two words of Swedish he resorted mostly to 
using a dictionary. This tactic probably resulted in the sort of 
gibberish which everyone has come across when they have tried 
to read the instructions for their new dishwasher. 

Sweden was not turning out to be the promised land Brian 
and Veronica had expected. It was very expensive and very, very 
cold. Then the count announced that he was taking his family 
back to South Africa to try to restore their fortunes. Suddenly 
South Africa seemed very attractive to Brian and Veronica too. It 
had two distinct advantages over Sweden: it was hot and the 
people, or at least many of them, spoke English. 

Brian discovered that they could get a cheap passage on an 
Esso oil tanker heading for the West Indies. From there another 
cargo ship would take them to Cape Town. It was a roundabout 
way of getting where they wanted to go but Brian, ever the 
optimist, believed he would make a fortune in the West Indian oil 
fields. His earnings would help set them up in their new life in 
South Africa. In January 1948 Brian, Veronica and baby Berenice 
left Stockholm for Malmdé from where they would begin their 
long voyage to the Caribbean. The Cleeves were the only pas- 
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sengers on board the tanker and Veronica the only woman. After 
a few days she became sea-sick and remained so for much of the 
voyage. Brian had his sea-legs, but he succumbed to a terrible 
fever that left him practically skeletal by the time they reached 
the island of Aruba, 15 miles off the coast of Venezuela. 

Oil was discovered near the island several decades earlier and 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey had established a 
refinery there. The Americans effectively ran the immigration 
service and they were not very welcoming towards the young 
Irish family. The Cleeves would have to go to Curacao, another 
island 70 miles to the east, and clear immigration there. No 
sooner had they landed at Curacao, than Brian and Veronica 
were told to move on to Trinidad, 500 miles away and accessible 
only by air. The flight would eat up virtually all their money and 
they had no guarantee of receiving a warmer welcome when 
they arrived. 

Brian decided to fly to Venezuela instead to see if he could 
find work in the oil fields there. Veronica remained behind at 
Curacao with Berenice and got to know some of the locals. Those 
in the boarding house where she was staying held a poker 
session each evening. Veronica, with no money, borrowed some 
chips and won enough to cover their stay and a little extra be- 
sides. Brian had no good news to relate when he returned a few 
days later. There was nothing to be had in Venezuela. On top of 
that, they did not have enough money to buy the plane tickets to 
Trinidad. However Veronica managed to borrow some money 
from one of her poker friends and next day they flew to Port of 
Spain. 

Trinidad was then a British colony and, with their Irish pass- 
ports, the Cleeves had no difficulty entering the country. Their 
island-hopping mercifully at an end, they could relax at last and 
enjoy the wonderful climate they had come so far to find. Accom- 
modation was cheap and Brian found a job as an advertising 
salesman. He seemed to have found his niche and he began to 
earn significant commissions. It was tough going though. He had 
to tramp around in the hot sun calling on potential advertisers 
until his feet were sore and blistered. There was no alternative as 
he did not have a car and tele-sales was not an option in those 
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days. Of course Brian continued to write. After his lack of success 
thus far, he realised that he should follow the dictum, ‘Write 
what you know’. So he set to work on a new novel about his time 
in Ireland after the war. 

Brian and Veronica spent three months in Trinidad, long 
enough to save the boat fare to South Africa. They enjoyed the 
warm and friendly people, the exotic food, and the tropical sun- 
shine. They met a priest from County Wicklow in Ireland, Fr. 
Murphy. He invited the couple to join him on his tour of the 
mission schools around the island, a trip that would take several 
days. 

On the due date the three of them set off in the priest’s jeep, 
bumping along the sand-tracks that ran through the lush forests. 
Monkeys, parakeets, and all manner of wildlife screamed and 
screeched in the trees high above them. Brian and Veronica were 
hoping to renew acquaintances with an Irishman they had met 
briefly in Port of Spain. He lived near a remote bay on the other 
side of the island. As they stopped in a clearing near where they 
thought the Irishman might be, they found a sign pointing 
towards the place he had mentioned. Leaving Fr. Murphy to his 
duties at the nearby school, Brian and Veronica followed the 
narrow path on foot through the densely-packed trees. 

Eventually the forest gave way to a beach of pale sand before 
a blue sea and there, to the right, was their destination: a 
dilapidated grass hut. Their fellow countryman greeted them 
warmly with a bottle of rum. Mick was from Connemara in the 
west of Ireland. He had served in the British Navy and was 
wounded during the Normandy landings. His British pension of £5 
a month enabled him to live a carefree life in his tropical Eden. 
His food came from the sea, he had no rent or taxes to pay, and 
the navy pension covered his other expenses, such as tobacco, 
soap, fishing gear and rum. Brian, Veronica, and Mick spent a 
long lazy day on the beach, talking about Ireland and the war, 
eating monkfish and mangoes, and drinking rum. Fr. Murphy 
joined them, bringing along some of the children for a swim. They 
all spent the night there, and next day Fr. Murphy and his two 
Irish guests set off again on their tour. 
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Years later, Brian described Mick as “the only really self- 
contained man I’ve ever met. He was certainly one of the 
happiest”. How tempting it must have seemed to Brian then to 
just opt out of life and live off the fat of the land (or the sea). No 
more struggle, no more worries, each day a perfect replica of the 
one before. But as he thought of the tall Irishman dressed in 
khaki rags and an old tweed hat, with his hut slowly collapsing 
around him, Brian knew that such an idyllic life would not last 
forever. By the time it ended, perhaps because £5 a month would 
not always be enough for even a frugal existence, poor Mick 
would be fit for nothing, his brain rotted by alcohol and lack of 
use. Staying in Trinidad was never really an option for Brian, but 
meeting Mick reminded him of the need to move on as he and 
Veronica had planned. 


The Cleeves in South Africa 

In May 1948 the Cleeves set sail for South Africa on the Kenil- 
worth Castle. The voyage was much more pleasant than their first 
long trip from Sweden to the West Indies: no sea-sickness, no 
fever, and pleasant companions. As they neared the end of the 
6,000-mile journey, it was announced on board that the National 
Party had won the recent South African general election. This 
meant nothing to Brian and Veronica. They were largely oblivious 
to the political and social circumstances awaiting them. Brian was 
familiar with the general attitudes towards the natives held by 
the white population in parts of Africa. Given his experiences in 
the King’s African Rifles he clearly did not share those attitudes. 
However Brian did not realise the degree to which the news from 
South Africa would lead to the institutionalisation of the type of 
racism he had witnessed in Kenya. 

Apartheid had long been a reality throughout South Africa. 
The term was coined in 1917 by Jan Smuts, who later became 
prime minister, and is the Afrikaans word for "separateness". The 
country had huge natural resources and the whites ensured that 
control of these resources remained with them. Non-whites were 
subject to restrictive regulations that limited their movements 
and their access to jobs and education. The election in 1948 
turned the status quo into official public policy and the new 
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government set about tightening the screws even further on the 
already oppressed blacks and coloureds. It introduced a range of 
measures designed to bring about complete separation between 
whites and the majority population. Among these measures were 
i) a prohibition on mixed marriages and interracial sex, ii) the 
classification of every individual by race according to predeter- 
mined definitions, and iii) the confinement of non-whites to spe- 
cific geographic areas within the country. Brian and Veronica 
were about to enter a country that would later become a pariah 
nation because of its racist policies. For now, however, such 
thoughts were far from their minds. 

On May 31° 1948, the young family disembarked from the 
Kenilworth Castle. |t was a year since their departure from Ireland 
and their seemingly aimless wandering had led them from the far 
north of Europe to the sweltering heat of the Caribbean. Perhaps 
now they had finally found somewhere they could call home. But 
first they had to get through the immigration checks. Visitors to 
South Africa had to demonstrate that they had enough money to 
sustain them. Realising this while they were still at sea, Brian had 
telegraphed his father from the ship and asked for a loan. Once 
again Charles came to the rescue amd immediately wired £200 to 
a bank in Cape Town. This hurdle out of the way, the family did 
not encounter any further problems entering the country. 

It might have been different if the authorities had known 
about Brian’s record in Kenya. One of the questions on the 
passenger’s declaration form related to whether the applicant 
had ever been convicted of a crime. Because his term in prison 
was the result of a court-martial rather than a criminal con- 
viction, Brian truthfully answered ‘no’. One wonders, however, 
whether he would have been allowed into a country ready to em- 
brace apartheid if the authorities had been aware of the circum- 
stances surrounding his court-martial. 

As was becoming the pattern when the Cleeves arrived in a 
new place, the first priorities were to find accommodation and a 
means of making money. They stayed in a boarding house for the 
first few weeks as they looked around for opportunities. Brian 
struck lucky with his writing when he managed to sell some 
articles and a few short stories to local papers and magazines. 
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Then a magazine editor asked Brian and Veronica to look after 
her brother’s bungalow rent-free. He was a doctor who had gone 
away for a year. He had been replaced by an Afrikaans locum 
who was now living in the house and needed to be looked after. 
Veronica became his housekeeper with two black maids to help 
her. Brian found a job selling insurance and it seemed that they 
had achieved some level of security in their new home. 

However money was still tight and they needed a car. Then 
Veronica had a brainwave. As a nineteen-year-old back in Dublin, 
she had been hired by an English couple to sell perfume from a 
rented counter in Woolworth’s. The job lasted only a few weeks 
and Veronica remembered how much money the couple had 
made, even though she herself received only the equivalent of 
25p per day. The secret of the couple’s success was that, with 
each bottle of perfume sold, the customer was given a horoscope 
related to their month of birth. Not only were people buying 
perfume, they were also being granted a glimpse of their own 
futures. That is why the idea had been such a winner - but would 
it work in Cape Town? 

Brian was sceptical at first, but then his salesman’s mind 
began to see the possibilities and he got stuck in. He organised 
everything: the purchase of gallons of cheap perfume and 
hundreds of tiny bottles, the creation of a series of the most 
fabulous horoscopes his vivid imagination could conceive and, 
finally, the hiring of a stand in a local department store. They 
named their new venture ‘Destiny Perfumes’. The weekend 
before they were due to start selling was spent filling the little 
bottles with perfume and sticking on the labels. Then on that first 
Monday morning, Veronica stood behind her stall and began to 
accost the passing shoppers, asking them what their birth date 
was. The response was extraordinary from the predominantly 
female customers of the store. The little bottles began to sell like 
the proverbial ‘hot cakes’. During that first day, Brian relieved 
Veronica while she took a break and, in an hour, he sold 40 
bottles. When the store closed they had made £15 profit, an 
amazing return in one day given that the price of each bottle was 
only a half-a-crown (12%p) and they had to give 30% of revenues 
to the store. They could never have imagined it would be so easy. 
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At the end of three weeks Brian and Veronica had made 
enough money to put down a deposit on a car. He was also able 
to repay the loan from his father that had enabled them to stay 
in South Africa. Charles kindly allowed Brian to keep £50 of the 
£200 he had borrowed. Around the same time Brian was offered 
a job in aJohannesburg advertising agency. 

Whereas Cape Town had a European ambience and a rich 
sense of history, Johannesburg was essentially a gold-mining 
town in the middle of the country. At that time Johannesburg had 
been in existence for only 60 years. It developed out of a 
campsite set up to accommodate the mineworkers. Although it 
would mean uprooting his family again, this was too good an 
opportunity to turn down. So Brian accepted the offer. He went 
ahead in the car to organise a place for them to live. Veronica 
and Berenice followed a few days later by train. Veronica had so 
much luggage that Brian had to hire a truck to bring it to their 
new home. 


Confronting apartheid 

Shortly after arriving in Johannesburg Brian met a man who 
would have a profound influence on him. Father Trevor Huddles- 
ton was an Anglican priest who had been sent from England as a 
missionary to South Africa in 1943. He belonged to the Comm- 
unity of the Resurrection and was in charge of their mission in 
Sophiatown, a shanty town on the outskirts of Johannesburg. 
Huddleston was one of the very few white men living among 
70,000 mostly black and coloured South Africans. Conditions in 
Sophiatown were grim: lack of sanitation, over-crowding, and 
high levels of crime being prevalent. There were thousands of 
disaffected young men living in the township who had been 
effectively criminalised by the white minority government. The 
infamous pass laws prevented non-whites moving freely around 
their own city. So they could not look for work without being 
harassed and even assaulted by the white police force. Many 
non-whites turned to crime because they could hardly be any 
worse off. As a result Sophiatown was a dangerous place as gangs 
of youths, or Tsotsis as they were called, preyed on their own 
people. 
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Fr. Huddleston opposed apartheid and tried to make his voice 
heard among the white community. There were a few whites 
sympathetic to the cause of the black population, including one 
or two journalists. It is likely, therefore, that Brian came across 
articles about Huddleston in a local newspaper and perhaps his 
curiosity was aroused by what he read. In any event, Brian did 
something that few white people ever did: he visited Sophia- 
town. At this point, the Cleeves were financially secure enough to 
afford a nanny for Berenice, a young black girl named Mary. Mary 
lived in Sophiatown and, on a couple of occasions when she was 
ill and could not come to work, Brian went to see her. There he 
met Trevor Huddleston. 

Fr. Huddleston was a flamboyant and charming man in his 
mid-thirties. He was a self-proclaimed Christian Socialist, utterly 
dedicated to opposing the injustices of apartheid. He was of the 
High Church wing of Anglicanism, which meant that, in all out- 
ward appearances, he looked and behaved like a typical Roman 
Catholic priest. He wore a long soutane and celebrated Mass and 
he was celibate. As part of his ministry Huddleston had launched 
the African Children’s Feeding Scheme to redress an injustice 
whereby white schoolchildren received a free midday meal, while 
their black or coloured counterparts got nothing. Brian wrote an 
article supporting this initiative. A friendship ensued between the 
two men and Brian later recalled the ‘ferocious arguments’ he 
had with Huddleston on the role that religion could play in 
solving South Africa’s problems. 

Unbeknownst to Brian, his contacts with Fr. Huddleston had 
come to the attention of the authorities. In the immediate after- 
math of the war, the ‘red menace’ had become the new threat 
for many western governments. In South Africa anyone who op- 
posed apartheid was assumed to be an agent of Communism 
whose real purpose, it was believed, was to replace the so-called 
democratic government with a totalitarian dictatorship. On 
September 1* 1949, the deputy police commissioner of the Wit- 
watersrand division wrote to the immigration office in Cape 
Town requesting copies of the declaration form that Brian had 
completed when he landed there, only 15 months previously. The 
police letter was marked ‘Secret’ and ‘Urgent’. From that mo- 
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ment on, the police began to keep a file on Brian and his 
activities. A year later a new law was passed that made it neces- 
sary for a white man to have a permit in order to visit a black 
township. 

Meanwhile, the Cleeves’ yo-yoing finances were heading into 
a trough. Brian had lost his advertising job and his latest novel 
about Ireland continued to be rejected. Veronica found work at a 
department store selling makeup, but her income of £35 per 
month was not enough to meet their expenses. On top of that, 
Veronica’s mother had sold the hairdressing salon in Dublin and 
what remained of the family emigrated to England. There they 
lived in poor circumstances and Veronica had promised to send 
for them as soon as she and Brian were settled somewhere. Now, 
if they were to look after Veronica’s relatives, they would need to 
find some way of boosting their income. The solution was ob- 
vious: Destiny Perfumes. 

Given that Veronica already had a job and would have been 
foolish to give it up, Brian took it upon himself to get everything 
organised. He hired an assistant and, coming up to Christmas 
1949, the two of them set up their stall in a local department 
store. It was an even greater success than before. In just over two 
weeks, they sold 4,000 bottles of perfume. In this gold-mining 
town, they had found their own rich seam and Brian and Ver- 
onica were determined to extract as much as they could while it 
lasted. 

Early in 1950, the Cleeves went on the road with Destiny 
Perfumes. By now Veronica had given up her job and she and 
Brian travelled around South Africa, with a couple of Afrikaans 
assistants, raking in half-crowns by the sack-load. They had 
moved into a new house in the suburbs and Veronica’s mother 
and younger brother were now living with them. Throughout 
1950, Destiny Perfumes continued to thrive. To maximise their 
opportunities Brian and Veronica worked separately. She would 
stay close to home, while he travelled to the more remote cities 
and towns. When they were apart, Brian would write regularly. 
Some of his letters have survived and they offer unique insights 
into their lives at that time. 
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In late November, Brian drove to Bloemfontein, a town about 
300 miles south of Johannesburg. When he arrived, Brian wrote 
to Veronica describing the journey. 

It kept raining in spasms until about five o’clock and 

then turned into a really lovely evening. | got out 

beside a wheat field about half-past six and ate the 

sandwiches and drank the coffee. The land was like 

the sea, slow swelling and falling and the fields 

different yellows and greens and golds minute by 

minute. | could have stayed and watched the light 

changing for hours. | thought of the times we had 

been on that road together and felt very lonely for 

you... But even feeling sad the night was still magic, 

the trees and bushes leaning into the road pale green 

and mysterious, the cattle walking slowly along a ridge 

against the last light, as though they were drawn with 

a pencil on the sky, and then the little animals — their 

eyes shining in the dark and the stars like the lights of 

houses on a hillside — and all this beauty can now be 

yours, distilled into the exquisite, haunting fragrance 

of “four tomatoes”, Brian Bloodnund’s exciting new 

perfume. 
Brian’s melancholy moments were no match for his sardonic 
humour! However it is clear also that he missed Veronica terribly 
during his sojourns away from home. He was very loyal towards 
her and defended her against criticism from any quarter. Hers 
was a flamboyant personality and she liked to be the centre of 
attention. This did not always go down well with their acquaint- 
ances, as is evident from another letter: 

Why did all the women hate you at Philip’s party? | 

don’t care how much you talked or what you said. You 

are my cat and | don’t want to change one bit of you. | 

will never criticise you again — what you say or do or 

wear. All | want is for you to love me and to have you 

and touch you and love you. 
Brian’s letters are filled with observations, reflections, and anec- 
dotes that reveal the writer’s heart at the core of his being. For 
instance, in a letter dated December 7 he describes watching a 
black youth tearing past his stall, followed a short time later by a 
fat white man in shirtsleeves. As the man gasped for air and 
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asked if anyone has seen the native, Brian sent him running in 
the opposite direction. In another letter, he expresses fascination 
with the first reports on ‘flying saucers’ then starting to appear in 
the press. He concludes by pondering, “I wonder if we will ever 
know what they are”. This is a question Brian would raise again in 
a very different context nearly 30 years later.”° 

Brian’s impact on his clientele in Bloemfontein is evident in 

another letter: 

A couple of middle-aged women told me today | was 

‘in the wrong position’. | ought to have been ‘a minis- 

ter’. | suppose it must be my spiritual expression when 

I’m thinking about my dinner or half-crowns. 
After his two-week stint in Bloemfontein, Brian moved on to Dur- 
ban for a final pre-Christmas sales push. On Christmas Eve, he 
and his assistant finished up and started back for Johannesburg in 
Brian’s Chevrolet. About halfway home, a drunken Afrikaans 
farmer ploughed his lorry into the Chevrolet, sending it careering 
six feet down an embankment. Luckily, although the car was 
badly damaged, Brian and his passenger were only shaken. 
Nevertheless they managed to continue their journey and arrived 
home in the early hours of Christmas morning to a frantic 
Veronica. 

Despite the crash Christmas 1950 was a happy one in the 
Cleeve household. They had made a lot of money in the previous 
year and were, at last, getting on their feet financially. However, 
Brian realised that Destiny Perfumes was not a long-term pro- 
position. He could see that, once someone bought their perfume 
and horoscope, they were unlikely to come back for more. It was 
not as if the perfume contained some delicate and rare frag- 
rance. The selling point was the opportunity to peek into one’s 
future or one’s personality, and neither was going to change as a 
result of a second purchase. After all Brian had composed only 
twelve different horoscopes, albeit in Afrikaans as well as English. 


Communist or Catholic? 
We do not know what he predicted under his own star sign, 
Sagittarius, but 1951 brought more good news. Brian’s interest 
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and involvement in the apartheid question had continued. In 
social situations he did not hold back from expressing his horror 
at the treatment of the native population. Many white South 
Africans supported government policy and thought that Brian 
must be a Communist. In fact, he was nothing of the sort. Some 
time earlier he had written a pamphlet for the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, entitled The Church and Communism, in which he urged his 
co-religionists to take the lead in opposing that atheistic doctrine. 
It is a measure of Brian’s breadth of interests that he was also 
contributing articles to a small left-wing monthly magazine in 
Johannesburg. The English editor of this magazine happened to 
be the African sub-Saharan representative of a Czech engineering 
firm, Skoda Works. At this time, Czechoslovakia was a satellite of 
the Soviet Union and Skoda was a state-run company. The editor 
was now about to return to England and, assuming that Brian 
was at least sympathetic to Communism, he asked him to take 
over his job as Skoda representative. The salary was £250 per 
month and, given that the outgoing representative could edit a 
magazine in his spare time, Brian felt that the job would hardly 
be very demanding. He jumped at the opportunity and, shortly 
afterwards, moved into his new suite of offices. 

Veronica was delighted. Now that Brian had a secure job, 
they could start thinking about buying their own home. But there 
was more good news. Three weeks later Brian received the letter 
for which he had been hoping during the previous five years. The 
English publishing house, Jarrold’s, wanted to buy his latest ‘Irish’ 
novel and were offering an advance of £100. 

The novel was entitled The Far Hills. After his previous books 
on ancient Crete and black magic were rejected, Brian decided to 
write a roman a clef about the first few months of his and 
Veronica’s life together. In this fictionalised autobiography Brian 
painted his picture of a motley assortment of Dublin locals. With 
a stranger’s eye he captured perfectly the begrudgery and sly 
gossip that characterised lower middle class Irish society then 
and which, to some extent, still does today. Most of the 
characters seem to be on a slow, inevitable trip to hell, or maybe 
they are in hell already, and Brian related how they react when 
they get a chance to escape. 
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One of Brian’s characters is Tady Ryan, “a large, fattish 
man...His expression was slightly vacant and it made him look 
younger than he really was.”” Ryan lives with his mother, who 
persuaded him to desert from the British Navy. He enjoys spread- 
ing malicious rumours and using innuendo to irk those around 
him, and he does it so subtly that he always manages to escape 
retribution. He talks incessantly about going back to sea and yet, 
when the chance to do so comes his way, he turns and runs 
home to his mother. In contrast is Jimmy McDonald, a character 
based on the older of Veronica’s two brothers. He is a rebel, 
always getting into trouble, and his mother, in desperation, sends 
him to a Christian Brothers’ boarding school. Before long, he runs 
away and wanders the countryside until eventually he is caught. 

At the centre of the story, however, are Brendan and Ricky. 
These are two lovers eager to escape the poverty of post-war 
Dublin. The beauty of writing a fictional biography is that the 
author does not have to stick too closely to the facts. So Brian 
gave Ricky a much racier background than the real Veronica ever 
had. He also, mischievously, turned Veronica’s best friend at the 
time into a half-caste negro girl who is having an affair with a 
(white) married man. One of the recently-enacted apartheid 
laws, the Immorality Act of 1950, made it a criminal offence for 
someone to have sexual relations with a person of a different 
race. Because it applied only in South Africa Brian could cock a 
snook at this stupid law by setting his novel in Ireland. 

The story concludes on an ambiguous note as Brendan, Ricky, 
and her family, set off on the mail-boat for England. As they 
watch the shore recede they talk about how at last they are “free 
from Ireland”. What they do not know is that young Jimmy, the 
rebel, has sneaked down the gangplank onto the pier and is 
gazing after the ship as it heads out into the bay. The author 
stays with Jimmy to the end and leaves the reader guessing as to 
who is really free. 

Then he turned away, wearing his loneliness like a 
jaunty feather in his cap. It had begun to rain, and he 
hunched his shoulders against it, but his heart was 
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singing as he trudged towards the dock gates and the 

far hills.” 
Jarrold’s were enthusiastic about The Far Hills. Their reader’s 
report on the manuscript recommends publication strongly: 

This is the novel of a poet whose imagination goes 

deep and is controlled by pity, by humour, and by 

craftsmanship. It reveals a delicate and assured 

talent... 
Now that Brian had a steady, well-paid job, he was able to get a 
mortgage to buy their own home. They found a suitable property 
for £4,500 in the Parkview district of Johannesburg, near Zoo 
Lake, and moved in. Veronica advised Brian to take a degree in 
his spare time and he registered with the University of South 
Africa on its distance learning programme. As he suspected, re- 
presenting Skoda Works throughout most of Africa was not 
taxing at all. Each day Brian would drive to the office and spend 
the morning on his new novel about life in Johannesburg. After 
lunch he studied for his first year exams in English, history and 
South African archaeology. In the evenings, Brian returned home 
to a household that, apart from Veronica. and Berenice, included 
Veronica’s mother and brother, a couple of servants, a cat and 
two dogs. After five years of struggle, the Cleeves had finally 
found the ‘good life’. 


Touring Africa 

In March 1952 Veronica became pregnant. Now that their lives 
were stable at last she felt much better at the thought of giving 
birth again. More good news arrived with the publication of The 
Far Hills. Because of the sexual content it was banned 
immediately in Ireland but it was well received elsewhere, 
including South Africa. Then Brian got word from the Skoda head 
office in Prague that they wanted him to visit the company’s 
agents throughout east Africa. Despite the interruption to his 
non-Skoda activities which this would entail, Brian was delighted 
at the prospect of such an adventure. He decided to bring his 
three-month pregnant wife. and five-year-old daughter with him 
- and they were both eager to go. 


* Ibid. 
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In June they set off on the 7,000-mile round-trip in Brian’s 
Chevrolet. At this time most African states were still subject to 
colonial rule by Europe’s major powers. In the late-19" and early- 
20" centuries, countries such as Britain, France and Portugal 
carved up the continent between them in order to exploit Africa’s 
plentiful supply of natural resources. The impact on the local 
populations varied, depending on which European power was in 
control. Invariably, however, the natives served their white rulers 
and the only real difference between one country and another 
was the degree to which foreign rule was benign or tyrannical. 

Brian’s main task on this trip was to listen to the complaints 
of the local agents and promise to improve things. The primary 
difficulty was that the factory workers in Czechoslovakia were 
deliberately sabotaging the machinery being shipped to Africa. 
Many of them hated the Czech Communist regime and this was 
one of the few ways they could express their dissent. There was 
nothing Brian could do except listen patiently to the agents’ 
complaints and move on to the next stop. Apart from his duties, 
Brian was free, with Veronica and Berenice, to enjoy the sights 
and sounds of whatever region they happened to be in. Always 
on the lookout for material for a new article or book , Brian was 
also observing the local culture,. 

The Cleeves travelled north through Southern Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe) into Northern Rhodesia (Zambia), and Tanganyika 
(Tanzania), stopping in towns and cities along the way to meet 
agents and do some sight-seeing. When they reached Kenya, 
they spent ten days in Nairobi. It was Brian’s first time in the 
country since his court-martial 10 years earlier. As far as he could 
see the attitude of the whites towards the natives was just as 
dreadful as it had been then. Nothing had changed and he and 
Veronica talked about getting out of Africa altogether and 
moving to somewhere like New Zealand. She was as appalled as 
he was by the way the blacks were treated in virtually every 
country they visited. But she was also enjoying their new 
comfortable life and, now that she was pregnant, Veronica had 
no appetite for another journey into uncertainty. 

They moved on to Uganda before turning to start the long 
journey back home. The roads and the surrounding terrain had 
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became more and more inhospitable the further north they 
travelled. One day, as they headed south into Tanganyika again, 
they came to a rough wooden bridge over a river. As they edged 
slowly across, the bridge began to collapse. Brian accelerated and 
managed to reach the bank opposite before the bridge dis- 
appeared into the river below. However they were not out of 
trouble yet. Brian noticed that the radiator was leaking and he 
realised that, if they ran out of water, they would be stuck in the 
middle of nowhere with little or no prospect of being rescued. 
Miraculously he remembered that Berenice was chewing gum as 
she sat in the back seat. Brian took the gum and used it to seal 
the leaking radiator before too much of the precious water had 
escaped. They got the Chevrolet going again and reached a 
mission station by nightfall. There a mechanic made the car 
roadworthy for the long journey back to Johannesburg. 

They drove south through Nyasaland (Malawi) into Mozam- 
bique, stopping off in Lourenco Marques (Maputo) on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. Here they found a very different Africa. The 
Portugese, who ruled Mozambique, operated a rather benign 
regime as far as the natives were concerned. The black popula- 
tion seemed to suffer none of the indignities and injustices visit- 
ed upon their fellow-Africans elsewhere. Apart from that, Lour- 
enco Marques was like an oasis of European culture in a beautiful 
setting. Before they returned to the realities of life in South Africa 
Brian and Veronica enjoyed a brief interlude in this tropical para- 
dise. 

Not long after they got back, Brian and Veronica were invited 
to dinner at the Soviet embassy in Pretoria. They went and had a 
most enjoyable evening. There were further visits, and each one 
was duly noted by the South Africa police as they continued to 
compile their dossier on this increasingly suspect Irishman. As 
1952 drew to a close, however, Brian and Veronica’s main 
interest was the forthcoming arrival of their second child. On 
New Year’s Day, Veronica gave birth to a daughter. Conditions in 
the nursing home could not have been more different to those 
surrounding Berenice’s birth six years earlier in Ireland. The 
doctors and nurses were kind and attentive and, because of the 
ante-natal classes she attended, the birth was much less trau- 
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matic for Veronica. In memory of their extraordinary deliverance 
from almost certain death on that river bank in Tanganyika, they 
named their new daughter Tanga Louise. (Any debt they felt to 
Wrigley’s did not extend to encumbering their child with such a 
name!) 

No sooner were mother and child home, than Brian was told 
to prepare for another long trip to meet Skoda agents, this time 
in west Africa. Now nursing Tanga, Veronica could not accom- 
pany her husband and she hoped Brian would not go. However 
he felt that he could not jeopardise his job now that they had an 
extra mouth to feed. So he decided to make the trip alone. Skoda 
gave him a budget of £900 and this allowed him to fly rather than 
have to take the car. At the end of January 1953 Brian set off for 
Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. He needed a visa but the South 
African police refused to issue the necessary certificate of good 
character. So Brian simply went without the visa and managed to 
enter the country anyway. From there he journeyed through 
French Cameroon, Nigeria, and on through the neighbouring 
countries of Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Senegal. 

Brian had bought a small portable typewriter for his writing 
and he took it with him. Each evening, as he sat alone in his hotel 
room, he would compose long, chatty letters to Veronica. He told 
her of the people he met, the conditions of the natives in each 
country, the price of goods and services, and he usually included 
a description of some amusing or strange incident that had 
occurred that day. As the weeks went by, Brian missed Veronica 
and urged her to write back, which, to his frustration, she rarely 
did. By mid-February, his opening salutation had changed from 
‘Darling Heart’ to ‘Dearest bad bitch’! When Veronica did write, 
Brian softened again as is clear from this letter written on Feb- 
ruary 25" when he was in the Ivory Coast: 

God keep you my angel, | adore you so much. This trip 
has done me the world of good. | used to let myself 
think sometimes that you kept me tied down, that but 
for you | would travel here and there and have an 
exciting life. | don't think like that any more. But for 
you my life wouldn't be worth living ... 
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Brian was becoming more and more conscious of the degradation 
into which European colonisation had led the native African pop- 
ulation. An incident that occurred in French Cameroon illustrates 
this. Brian recounted what happened in a letter dated February 
6": 

Walking around this morning | got into the back 

reaches of Douala, and into what was a sort of native 

quarter, although as | said before, the natives can live 

anywhere they can afford to; | saw a rather bold, hard 

faced native woman coming towards me, and as soon 

as she saw me look at her she gave me a flick with her 

eyebrows as much as to say "come into my hut with 

me." She wasn't even particularly attractive and | 

didn't even shake my head, just pretended | hadn't 

noticed, and walked on. She started to call after me, 

and another woman called as well, and a native 

walking behind me tried to make me turn back and 

answer them. When | refused he said "why are you 

here then?", and for a moment | had such an 

impression, not of fear, but of ugliness and horror, 

that | felt quite sick and wanted to run. | could 

imagine the hut, the stink, the woman with a sort of 

hard, cruel knowingness, the other women, the men 

outside and the quick ugly business inside, leading to 

what? Robbery, disease, nothing at all except coming 

out again? And how common that must be here for 

them to be so sure, and then so angry because they 

were wrong, at eleven in the morning, a hundred 

yards from the main street. 
Towards the end of his time away from home, Veronica wrote 
with news that the police were now starting to make their 
presence felt. There were strange phone calls and she was sure 
their phone was being tapped. She had seen a white man staring 
at her through the window from the garden outside. Then the 
police questioned her about Brian’s unauthorised departure to 
the Congo. She was terrified and Brian tried to comfort her in a 
letter written on March 4": 

Anyway, nothing terrible is going to happen, nothing 

one tenth as difficult as we have been through before 

when we had no money and nowhere to go. If we 
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must go (and the whole thing may just be nothing at 
all) | don't think | would like to go anywhere where 
they didn't speak English...The choice really narrows 
down to New Zealand, Ireland, Canada. And | think in 
that order. England | wouldn't want to consider except 
as the last alternative to Costa Rica! 


Leaving South Africa 

When he returned to Johannesburg, it was clear to Brian that 
their days in South Africa were numbered. However Veronica 
wanted to stay. She loved the lifestyle and, despite the evident 
injustices around her, she hoped that this trouble would just 
blow over. Indeed things seemed to return to normal for a while. 
Brian continued his studies, now extended to include art history, 
physics, and economics. Then his second novel, Portrait of My 
City, was published by Jarrold’s. 

In his new book Brian exposed the realities of life for black 
South Africans. A key early scene was based on an incident 
witnessed by Veronica. Amos Ndebele, a janitor at a city 
department store, is leaving work one evening when he is set 
upon by four white youths. They beat and kick him and stop only 
when Amos’ boss, the old soldier Masters, intervenes. Later, 
Charlie, one of Amos’ colleagues at the store, explains to Amos 
the realities of life for black South Africans. 

Do you know why the white men beat you? Because 

they are afraid. Afraid of us. Afraid that one day we 

will learn how strong we are and sweep them away. 

Do you know what we Zulus call the Europeans? We 

call them the sea-foam that glitters on the wave-crest. 

They think it is because of their white skins that we 

call them that, but it is not. It is because the white 

foam that the sea brings to the shore turns to dry 

scum. The sun withers it and soon the wind blows it 

back whence it came. They have no place in this land, 

and they know it and are afraid. Whenever they see 

us rising up, becoming as they are, they are afraid.” 
Since his early visits to Sophiatown, Brian had maintained his 
friendship with Fr. Huddleston. The Anglican priest had been 
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promoted to the order’s provincial headquarters in Rosettenville 
and, from time to time, he would call upon Brian’s services. In 
1953, at Huddleston’s request, Brian gave a lecture entitled 
Freedom from Fear to a group of Anglicans. He wrote later that 
the audience did not appreciate his talk, having expected a more 
direct political attack on apartheid. However Brian was not 
interested in slogans or easy solutions. For those willing to listen, 
his concluding remarks point to the root cause of the problems 
afflicting his adopted homeland. They also give an early sign of 
the kind of thinking that would influence his spiritual writings 
many years later. 

God permits fear as He permits the devil, so that we 

have freedom of will. Freedom to know and be 

unafraid, or freedom to be ignorant and let fear and 

the devil in. When we are commanded to fear Him, 

what we are really told to do is to avoid offending him 

as we avoid the devil. Our whole duty is laid down in 

the penny catechism and it is to know God, to Love 

Him and to Serve Him in this world and to know 

eternal joy with Him in the next. And in this, and in 

this only is there Freedom from Fear. 
On November 23 1953, Brian was served with a notice by the 
Ministry of the Interior declaring him to be an ‘undesirable 
inhabitant’. He was given a month to leave South Africa. Veronica 
was distraught and begged Brian to find some way to stay. The 
authorities were using a provision in the law to rid themselves of 
a troublemaker like Brian. This provided for the expulsion of an 
undesirable immigrant who had not been a resident in the state 
for an unbroken period of at least three years. Because of Brian’s 
various trips outside South Africa, the Ministry of the Interior 
maintained that he had not lived in the country continuously for 
the minimum length of time. As there was no point in arguing 
whether or not he was ‘undesirable’, Brian decided to appeal the 
notice on the basis that he had legally lived in South Africa for at 
least three years, and therefore could not be expelled. 

Meanwhile news of Brian’s imminent expulsion made the 

papers, including the New York Times. It was a big story as he was 
one of the very first people to be ordered to leave South Africa in 
those early days of apartheid. A local journalist interviewed Brian 
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and asked him if he really was a Communist. Brian replied that, 
not only was he not a Communist, he was a practising Catholic. 
This was news to Skoda who promptly cut off his salary 
payments. 

It is not clear even now what finally led to the decision to 
expel Brian and his family. The police had been keeping a file on 
him since his first visit to Sophiatown in 1949. When he was 
called in by the immigration authorities, Brian was told that his 
file was now “two inches thick”. Just before the apartheid regime 
came to an end in the early-1990s, many files were destroyed by 
the police themselves in order to prevent possible reprisals. So | 
can only speculate as to what might have tipped the scales 
against Brian. It is clear that he had angered the police a year 
earlier by leaving the country without a visa. His visits to the 
Soviet embassy and his association with Fr. Huddleston marked 
him out as a Communist sympathiser at least. Perhaps the final 
straw, though, was the publication of his third novel, Birth of a 
Dark Soul late in 1953. 

Like its predecessor Brian’s latest book dealt with the realities 
of life in Johannesburg. However this time he went further by 
depicting a sexual relationship between a white businessman and 
a young coloured girl. He also left nothing to the imagination in 
portraying the brutal treatment by the police of African prisoners 
in their custody. Furthermore the novel was to be published in 
the US (as The Night Winds), thus exposing a potentially vast new 
readership to Brian’s perspective on South Africa. In a review 
published on February 21* 1954, the Washington Post called it “a 
novel of striking power and perception in the revelation of 
character through incident”. The review concluded: 

Cleeve has curbed some of the bitterness he must feel 

toward a country that expelled him last year for his 

liberal attitudes and has written with brilliance and 

compassion about a problem he fully understands.“ 
In fact Brian and his family were still in South Africa when his 
latest novel came out in America. As a result of his appeal the 
deadline for his expulsion was extended by a couple of months. 


““ Eugene Feehan, South African Social Strife Forms Fabric for Fine Novel, 
February 21° 1954, Washington Post (p. B8) 
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In the meantime Brian put the house on the market and it sold 
for £4,500, the same price he had paid for it. Of course, there 
was an outstanding mortgage to be cleared, leaving little or 
nothing to spare from the sale. Almost as bad was selling most of 
their belongings for a pittance, their furniture, and the accumu- 
lated possessions of six years living in South Africa. 

By April Brian simply did not have the means to remain and 
fight the expulsion order. He had explored the possibility of 
moving to another part of Africa, or to other countries in the 
British Commonwealth, such as New Zealand or Canada. 
However, because he had been labelled a Communist, he was 
effectively barred from most of the places to which he could have 
taken his family. With the McCarthy hearings underway in the 
USA, he would not be welcome there either. That left only one 
realistic option. So Brian arranged passage on a ship leaving 
Durban that would take the Cleeves back to England — just about 
the last place on earth in which he or Veronica ever wanted to 
live. 

Veronica was heartbroken as she contemplated the ruin of 
her life in South Africa. Brian too was devastated, although he 
tried to conceal his feelings for the sake of his family. Veronica’s 
mother had found a good job as a housekeeper in Johannesburg 
and she and Billy decided to stay on. The Cleeves also bade fare- 
well to their friends and the two servants who lived with them. 
They had to leave one of their dogs behind, Finn, the Rhodesian 
Ridgeback. Veronica insisted on sending the smaller Schipperke 
bitch ahead of them by air. By the time they arrived in England it 
would have cleared quarantine. 

Brian, Veronica., seven-year-old Berenice, and baby Tanga 
left Johannesburg by train for Durban. They were almost as 
destitute as they had been when they arrived six years previously 
and, once again, they faced into an uncertain future. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


RETURN TO IRELAND 


Brian and Veronica with Berenice and Tanga 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


ne day, when Brian’s mother, Josephine, was pregnant 

with his brother, Patrick, she caught her fingers in a sash 

window. At the time Josephine was living in Limerick with 
her parents-in-law while Charles was in France with his unit. Her 
screams soon brought rescue and relief. An interesting coda to 
this incident emerged a day or two later when a telegram arrived 
from her mother in Southend containing an anxious enquiry 
about Josephine’s welfare. Apparently, at the time of the ac- 
cident, Mrs. Talbot had a premonition that her daughter was in 
trouble. 

Brian seems to have inherited his grandmother’s psychic 
facility, if that is what it was. He too had occasional glimpses of 
the future or faraway events. He could hold an object, like a 
wedding ring, and ‘see’ the events associated with the object in 
considerable detail. Veronica too had discovered an apparent 
psychic gift. It was in the first weeks of their marriage, when she 
and Brian were living in a lodging house presided over by a 
miserable old landlady. One day the landlady was being 
particularly annoying and Veronica had apparently ‘wished’ a 
series of minor misfortunes on her. Each of these occurred within 
seconds of the thought crystallising in Veronica’s mind. Veronica 
was alarmed at the manifestation of such a potent faculty and 
resolved to use it again only in extreme circumstances. 

Such things are derided today in most civilised circles. Yet 
anyone who has had similar experiences will have become 
convinced of their reality. Sometimes one just ‘knows’ that 
something is true even if it could never be proven to another 
person, particularly if that person is sceptical. It seems that 
human knowledge can be divided into two categories: the 
universally accepted facts that are recorded in encyclopaedias, 
and the subjective truths that individuals experience in their own 
lives. Some people have an awareness or sense of other realities 
beyond the material world. Others laugh at such nonsense. Brian 
and Veronica ‘knew’ there was more to life than the physical 
world around them although, in those early years at least, neither 
could have easily articulated their beliefs. 

Given their predisposition towards the paranormal, it is not 
surprising that Brian and Veronica dabbled with the planchette or 
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Ouija board. For those who believe, it is a means of getting in 
touch with spirits in the afterlife to ask them about the future. An 
Ouija board consists of letters and numbers and is usually laid on 
a smooth table. The participants each place a forefinger on an 
upturned glass tumbler and, when someone asks a question, the 
tumbler moves around the letters spelling out the answer. 

Shortly after they had been told to leave South Africa, Brian 
and Veronica were very keen to know what lay in store for them. 
According to Veronica’s own account, when she and Brian used 
the Ouija board, they got in touch with a spirit named Father 
Gerald. He ’told’ them that he was a long dead Welsh priest. Over 
the course of several weeks, Fr. Gerald described the good 
fortune that awaited the anxious couple, e.g. that Brian would 
earn his living through writing, and that his work would be read 
all over the world. 

It was with a little hope, therefore, that Brian and his family 
set off, in the spring of 1954, on the six-week sea voyage from 
Durban. When he received the expulsion order, Brian had 
phoned his brother Patrick in England. Patrick and Eileen were 
willing to take in Brian, Veronica, and the girls until they got back 
on their feet. So that was one thing less to worry about. Other 
than that, and Fr. Gerald’s hopeful messages from the afterlife, it 
was difficult for them to see how they could rebuild their lives. It 
is one thing to live in poverty and, insofar as one ever can, get 
used to deprivation. However Brian and Veronica thought they 
had left poverty behind. So it was very hard for them to accept 
living like that again particularly with two children to raise. 


In post-war England 

When they reached England, Brian was determined to find work - 
however menial. For now, as they sailed slowly northward off the 
coast of East Africa, he devoted his time to writing. When he 
finished Birth of a Dark Soul, his third published novel, Brian had 
started writing Death of Everyman, a novel that he described 
later as “deeply symbolic, full of Dying Year King themes, etc., 
and Mother Goddess references”. The book is likely to have been 
influenced by the work of another author whom Brian admired. 
Several years previously he had read Robert Graves’ White God- 
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dess and was deeply impressed by it. This sprawling meditation 
on poetic inspiration, in the form of a universal muse or White 
Goddess, was exactly the sort of intellectual and spiritual stimul- 
ation that Brian relished. He had an intuitive leaning towards the 
‘divine feminine’ and Graves’ exploration of religion and myth 
spurred him, in 1950, to write to the author who was then living 
in Majorca. 

Two letters from Graves survive and these suggest that Brian 
was already delving into the origins of the Hamlet story, a subject 
that would form the basis of his doctoral thesis, and which 
became something of a long term preoccupation for him. Brian 
was keen to hear Graves’ slant on this and on several other 
matters as well. The distinguished author was impressed by the 
younger man’s enquiries and ended the second of his two letters 
by inviting Brian to visit him at his home in Majorca - an 
invitation that Brian seems not to have accepted. 

Whatever the literary merits of Death of Everyman, it was 
never published and just before leaving South Africa, Brian began 
work on a sequel of sorts to Birth of a Dark Soul. The new book, 
entitled Black Saul, features a gang of young native Africans who 
first appeared in Portrait of My City. They are led by Saul, a 
taciturn, ruthless, and highly intelligent black man, who plans the 
gang’s robberies with military precision. At the end of his second 
appearance in Birth of a Dark Soul, Saul underwent a kind of 
redemption. Brian wanted to see how far he could take the 
character’s conversion by turning him into a kind of ‘black St. 
Paul’. Although he had great hopes for the book, which he 
finished just as their voyage ended, he later recalled that his 
publishers thought he “had gone mad when they read it”. Black 
Saul has never been published. 

In June 1954 the Cleeves finally arrived in England. Eileen and 
Patrick welcomed them into their spacious home in Sussex. The 
two Cleeve families were very different from each other. Patrick 
and Eileen were typical representatives of Middle England, that 
is, conservative, self-effacing, and kind to a fault. They lived in a 
country still recovering from World War II.”° Brian and Veronica 


“6 Food rationing ended only in July 1954, a month after Brian and Veronica landed 
in the country. 
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on the other hand, had spent the previous six years in a vibrant, 
somewhat dangerous but, in many ways, free and easy society 
(for whites, that is). The constraints that governed middle class 
English behaviour were of little concern to Brian, and for 
Veronica they had never existed. Deirdre, Brian’s 11-year old 
niece, was captivated by Veronica’s flamboyance and exotic 
appearance. Brian’s eldest daughter, Berenice, who, at almost 
eight years of age, had never known any kind of life other than 
living in a country where servants were always at hand, as- 
tonished her hosts by clapping her hands whenever she needed 
anything. 

It is quite likely that Eileen and Patrick met Veronica when 
she, Brian, and baby Berenice first came to London in 1947. 
However this was their first opportunity to really get to know her. 
What struck them most was how Brian behaved towards his wife. 
From the very beginning of their marriage Brian treated Veronica 
like a queen, taking breakfast to her in bed every morning. He 
was so attentive towards her that Patrick thought that his 
younger brother was allowing himself to be hen-pecked. The 
reality, as is clear from his letters to her, is that Brian loved 
Veronica deeply and would do anything to make her happy. He 
indulged her greatly and, over time, she became used to his 
attention. This led Patrick and Eileen to believe that Veronica was 
taking Brian completely for granted. 

Brian, in his mind, was probably observing the saying 
attributed to Goethe: “Treat people as if they were what they 
ought to be and you help them become what they are capable of 
being.” He was also aware that Veronica was still heartbroken 
following their expulsion from South Africa, and that, but for his 
intolerance of that country’s political system, their otherwise 
happy life there could have continued indefinitely. So, perhaps 
out of guilt, he was particularly solicitous towards her in those 
first months in England. 

Shortly after they arrived Brian and Veronica crossed the Irish 
Sea to Dublin to explore the possibility of settling there. They left 
Berenice and baby Tanga in the care of Patrick and Eileen. During 
their short absence, Tanga became ill and the doctor advised 
Eileen to send for Veronica. However Veronica did not respond to 
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Eileen’s telegram and, a few days after they returned to Sussex, 
Eileen asked Veronica if she had received her message about 
Tanga. Veronica replied that she had but, as she considered 
Eileen to be better equipped than she to look after an ill baby, 
she was not concerned about her daughter’s welfare. By then 
Tanga had recovered and Eileen and Patrick kept to themselves 
any frustration they felt at Veronica’s apparent indifference. 

Brian and his family stayed with Patrick and Eileen for a 
couple of months. They had no long-term plan and Brian was 
trying desperately to find work. Eventually he got a job as a 
salesman in Ilford with the Regent Oil Company and the family 
moved to a flat in that north London suburb. Although neither 
Brian nor Veronica liked London, they might have stayed and 
made a go of it but for an incident which shook Veronica deeply. 

As they were in the English capital, Brian decided to look up 
his old flame, Magdala. He thought it would be rude to do 
otherwise. Not wanting to give his wife any reason to imagine 
that Magdala posed a threat to their marriage, he invited 
Veronica to visit his former girlfriend with him. They found 
Magdala living in a nice home and obviously well off, and this 
upset Veronica. Not only was she confronted with her husband’s 
former lover, Veronica could see the disparity between her life 
and Magdala’s. Perhaps it made Veronica realise - in a way that 
had not fully sunk in up to then - the extent to which she had lost 
everything, their home, their possessions, their wonderful life in 
South Africa. When she returned to the flat Veronica put her 
head in the gas oven - more as a symptom of her distress than a 
serious attempt at suicide. But she could not stay in London a 
minute longer. 


Home to Dublin 

Veronica took Berenice back to Dublin to find accommodation for 
them there. The thoughts of returning to live in the narrow- 
minded and bigoted society that was Ireland in the 1950s 
appalled her, but it could not be worse than London. In the 
meantime, Brian stayed on for several weeks with baby Tanga. 
He had to hire a babysitter to look after her while he drove 
around in a tiny Ford Prefect trying to sell oil. 
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In September 1954, Veronica found a flat in Terenure, a west 
Dublin suburb, and Brian resigned from the oil company and 
prepared to move back to Ireland. He was very glad to leave 
England, and shared his feelings in a letter to a South African 
friend. 

You must wish us luck in Dublin. | expect we'll need it. 

Things aren’t too good there as you know, from a 

money point of view. But England is hopeless. Plenty 

of work, and one can exist on the salaries, but no 

houses, and the people are so dull, so dead...I’ve felt 

half dead here since | arrived. Never really well, never 

alert. | can’t wait to get away from it. 
Brian’s return to Dublin caused something of a stir as the news of 
his expulsion from South Africa accompanied him. He was 
interviewed by a local newspaper about his alleged Communist 
sympathies and, once again, Brian proclaimed that he was a 
Catholic. His relatives in Ireland were not terribly pleased as they 
were Protestants, and relations between them and Brian 
remained frosty for some time afterwards. 

Brian had other more immediate concerns, chief of which 
was to find paid employment. Fed up with being a salesman he 
decided to try journalism. Turned down by The Irish Times Brian 
approached a newly-launched evening newspaper, the Evening 
Press. He had the good fortune to be interviewed by John 
O’Donovan, the somewhat eccentric assistant editor. O’Donovan 
was a devotee of George Bernard Shaw and modelled his lifestyle 
on the famous playwright. So he became a non-smoking, non- 
drinking vegetarian and his only concern in evaluating the ap- 
plicant before him was whether Brian smoked or not. In those 
days, when smoking cigarettes was almost de rigeur, avoiding 
noxious fumes in the workplace was practically impossible. 
Fortunately for both men, Brian was able to assure O’Donovan 
that he would not be polluting the Evening Press office with 
tobacco smoke. So he was offered a position as sub-editor at a 
salary of one pound and fifteen shillings (£1.75) per week. 

Brian supplemented his meagre salary with other freelance 
work. He wrote a series of articles for the /rish Independent on 
the political situation in South Africa. He also appeared occasion- 
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ally on Radio Eireann reviewing books or giving talks about some 
aspect of his colourful life. 

Now that they had a roof over their heads and a little money 
coming in Brian could turn his attention to other matters, chiefly 
his writing. During the unsettled few months following their 
return from South Africa Brian had never stopped writing. His 
latest project was inspired by another formative influence on his 
thinking, Oswald Spengler’s Untergang, better known in its 
English translation as The Decline of the West. Written after 
World War I, Spengler’s ambitious analysis of Western civilisation 
and its inevitable decline became a cause célébre in Germany and 
elsewhere. Brian spent several months towards the end of 1954 
writing his own book-length response, which he called The 
Nature of our Time: An Essay in Social Analysis. 

As with his other less commercial writings from this period, it 
offers a tantalising preview of how Brian’s thinking would 
develop after he turned wholeheartedly to the spiritual life in the 
late-1970s. The following extract is a typical example: 

In the communal, hypnotic effort of the dance, self- 

consciousness is lost. The tribe, the family, the 

villagers, become once more a group with a group 

soul. For this experience they live. In it, they find 

God.” 
Being utterly uncommercial The Nature of our Time was never 
published. Neither was Brian’s next novel, Unfinished Symphony, 
a fictional account of the life of the composer, Felix Mendels- 
sohn. Brian’s literary agent asked him to edit a book on the com- 
poser, written by a friend of hers. While the fee of $500 was 
tempting, Brian thought the book was dreadful and could not do 
it. Instead, in a frenzy of impatience, he wrote his own account of 
Mendelssohn’s life in about two weeks. He recalled later that “no 
one ever liked it”, and it joined the growing pile of unpublished 
manuscripts which now outnumbered his published works. 

Brian lived to write. It was as natural to him as breathing, but 
he was realising that no one wanted to read the type of material 
that interested him. He was an intellectual with an almost insati- 


“6 Brian Cleeve, The Nature of our Time: An Essay in Social Analysis, unpublished, 
1954 
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able curiosity about a vast range of subjects, such as religion, 
history, art, philosophy, etc. But he was also realistic enough to 
know that his writings on these and other subjects were never 
going to impact favourably on the family budget. So he turned to 
short stories. He could write them quickly and there were plenty 
of specialist and general magazines willing to pay for new 
material. One of his early tales was The Eight Kikuyu, a moving 
account of the execution of eight tribesman in Kenya, drawn 
from his experiences in Kilimani Gaol in Nairobi. He began to 
contribute to Argosy magazine and over the following 15 years, 
had over 30 of his stories published in that periodical. The fees 
were modest but were a further supplement to his income from 
the Evening Press. 

Just before leaving South Africa, Brian had completed his BA 
degree course. In his final exams he achieved a creditable 2:1 
result and gained a distinction in both English and history. His 
achievement is all the more remarkable given the intense pres- 
sure he was under at the time. Brian decided to take his edu- 
cational ambitions to their logical conclusion by applying to do a 
doctorate at University College Dublin (UCD). In those days, it 
was necessary to have completed a master’s degree in order to 
be accepted for a doctorate, a condition that Brian did not fulfil. 
But the college authorities never seemed to notice and Brian 
began to work on his thesis about the origins of the Hamlet story, 
a subject that had fascinated him for years. 

While living in Johannesburg Brian had studied épée fencing 
under an Italian named Ugo Monticelli. Brian decided to resume 
the sport by joining the newly-formed UCD Fencing Club. By then 
he was so proficient that within a year he was made club captain. 

As the Cleeves entered 1956, their lives began to return to 
some sort of equilibrium. Their lifestyle was still quite modest in 
comparison to the relative luxury they enjoyed in South Africa. 
Brian moved to a better-paid job writing scripts for a radio show 
sponsored by the Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes. The show ran 
nightly on Radio Eireann and was presented by Bart Bastable, 
famous for his stentorian voice. Brian could produce his daily 
scripts very quickly, leaving him plenty of time for study and his 
other writing. His short stories were being translated and sold in 
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foreign markets, thus bolstering further the precarious Cleeve 
finances. 


Breakthrough as a writer 

In February 1956 a letter arrived from the USA with news that 
Brian’s short story, Passport to Darkness, had been accepted by 
the Saturday Evening Post. None of Brian’s stories had so far 
been published in America and, given that his literary career 
there had been stymied by the rejection of Black Saul, he was 
elated at this breakthrough. What left him and Veronica truly 
flabbergasted, though, was the size of the fee being offered, 
$850 (the equivalent of just over £300). At the time this was 
enough to buy a small cottage in Dublin. Brian was so overcome 
that he threw up his breakfast. 

The Saturday Evening Post was a weekly magazine aimed at 
American families. It started in 1821 and continued until the mid- 
1960s. At its peak, in the late 1950s and early 1960s, it enjoyed a 
circulation of 6-7 million copies. Each edition included articles, 
short stories, serials and cartoons, and was quite often adorned 
with a cover illustration by the then-popular artist, Norman 
Rockwell. In having his story accepted by this famous journal, 
Brian joined the ranks of distinguished Post contributors, such as 
J.D. Salinger, John Steinbeck, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. If Brian 
thought he had won the sweepstakes when he sold his first story 
to the Post, he was way behind Fitzgerald, who received $4,000 
from the same magazine in the 1920s for one of his stories. 
Publications like the Saturday Evening Post were able to pay such 
huge sums to contributors because of the large amount of adver- 
tising revenue they generated. This was in the era before tele- 
vision became so dominant. In the 1950s popular magazines 
were one of the few means by which advertisers could reach into 
the family home. 

Passport to Darkness appeared in the edition dated Sept- 
ember 15‘" 1956. It is a tale of a damsel-in-distress who is saved 
by a brave sailor. No doubt this was one of those yarns that Brian 
conceived during the war to keep himself awake during the long 
hours on watch. Over the next 10 years Brian sold another 26 
stories to the Post. Many of them are gentle, whimsical tales, 
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with a distinctly Irish flavour. The last of them, Foxer, published in 
December 1965, received a scroll in the Mystery Writers of 
America annual Edgar Allan Poe awards. Other award winners 
that year were Len Deighton’s Funeral in Berlin and Truman 
Capote for /n Cold Blood. So Brian was in good company. His Post 
stories earned him more than some of his novels. Over the 10 
years he contributed to the magazine he received nearly £24,000. 
This is equivalent to about £350,000 in today’s prices and it 
completely transformed the Cleeve finances. 

A month after he received that life-changing letter from the 
USA, further extraordinary news reached Brian from South Africa. 
The appeal he had initiated against his expulsion had been 
trundling slowly through the legal system. The appeal turned ona 
point of law as to whether or not Brian had been continuously 
resident in the country for three years. In November 1955, a 
year-and-a-half after his forced departure, the Immigration 
Appeal Board found in his favour, whereupon the ministry took 
the case to the Supreme Court. On March 8" 1956, both sides 
made their arguments before the highest court in the land. (Prior 
to his expulsion, Brian had granted power of attorney to his 
solicitor to pursue the case in his absence.) A week later Justice 
Ludorf delivered his verdict. Brian’s appeal against the expulsion 
was upheld and the ministry was ordered to pay his costs. Brian 
could, if he wanted to, legally return to South Africa. As it turned 
out he never did go back, even for a visit. The manner in which 
the native majority was treated filled him with revulsion and he 
could never have lived under, or supported, such an unjust 
regime. By the time the ANC took power, over three decades 
later, Brian’s stand against apartheid was long forgotten and he 
had no desire to remind anyone about it. 

His success with the Saturday Evening Post only reinforced 
Brian’s belief that he should concentrate on short stories and 
give up writing novels, at least for a time. No one paid anything 
like as much as the Post. However - given Brian’s prolific output - 
even the much smaller fees offered by other publishers meant 
that his short stories were a source of steady income for the next 
15 years. His adventurous early life provided the inspiration and 
enabled him to come up with fresh ideas. But the success of his 
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short stories was not due simply to their inventiveness; Brian was 
a craftsman who honed and shaped his ideas into multi-layered 
explorations of the human condition. A good example is The 
Sergeant published by Argosy in 1963. 

The story is set in an African country just after independence 
from Britain. A handful of black soldiers, under the leadership of 
Sergeant Kamba, have been left in charge of a desert fort by the 
departing British officers. The tiny garrison is down to its last 
meagre rations and, in the desert outside, a large band of tribes- 
men is preparing to attack and capture the fort. Sergeant Kamba 
is an experienced soldier and is trying to maintain discipline and 
morale among his hungry and fearful men. They are waiting for 
the new native officers to arrive with much-needed food and 
reinforcements. 

Brian uses this scenario to explore themes of duty and 
courage as he gets into the mind of a man under extreme 
pressure. The key question he attempts to address is, how does a 
man do what he believes is the right thing, when everyone and 
everything opposes him? Courage in this situation is not just 
about risking one’s physical wellbeing in battle. It is also about 
resisting the temptation to take the easy course, and enduring 
the possible contempt of one’s peers for remaining resolute. 
Although The Sergeant is set in a very specific time and place, its 
theme is universal and anyone who has struggled with their own 
moral dilemmas will identify with it. 

Through the 1950s and ‘60s, Brian sold over 100 short stories 
to a wide variety of magazines and other publications in Ireland 
and abroad. Many were translated into French, German, Italian, 
Norwegian and other European languages. They were published 
in countries as far afield as South Africa, Australia, Canada, and 
Singapore. Brian’s US agent even offered one story, First Love, to 
Playboy magazine. Although they liked it, Hugh Hefner’s people 
declined to buy it on the basis that the story was a little too 
subdued for Playboy’s readers. The story eventually found a 
home in the pages of Argosy. 

Apart from his writing, Brian worked on his thesis and 
continued to fence several times a week. His efforts in both areas 
were soon crowned with success. He was conferred with his PhD. 
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by UCD and became Irish Epée Fencing Champion for the first 
time. He repeated the latter success in 1959. 

Photos of Brian in fencing gear show him looking exhilarated 
— truly alive. Perhaps the épée’s development from the duelling 
sword of the 18" and 19" centuries brought out Brian’s sense of 
danger, as if his life depended on winning. A few lines he wrote 
when he started fencing reveal the adrenaline-inducing attract- 
tion the sport held for him: 

That is the way to fight 
One with the quivering steel 
Finding a Joy in the deathly ploy 
That only a man can feel. 
He was a member of several clubs around Dublin and organised 
international competitions. At one tournament against a British 
team he was introduced to the female captain. Hearing his accent 
she remarked that Brian did not seem to be Irish. He confirmed 
that he was indeed Irish and asked her, rhetorically, if she 
expected her opponents to have shamrock growing out of their 
ears! Brian was clearly sensitive about his nationality at this time 
and hated the stereotype of the ‘bog Irishman’ still common in 
Britain. 

Another story reveals that, although Brian was fiercely 
competitive, achieving victory at any cost was not his style. In the 
early 1960s he was competing against an English fencer, Clive 
Purchase, in the Irish Open. Purchase’s mask was faulty and one 
of Brian’s strikes penetrated, cutting his opponent’s nose. Pro- 
ceedings were halted for about 20 minutes but, when play re- 
sumed, Brian held back and as a result lost the bout. Up to the 
point when he had inadvertently injured his opponent Brian was 
clearly ahead and looked set to win. However he was horrified at 
the thought of injuring another person and this seemed to give 
the Englishman a psychological advantage. 

As is evident from the wartime incident recounted in Chapter 
2 when he could not bring himself to shoot down the attacking 
German dive-bomber in Algiers port, Brian lacked the ‘killer 
instinct’. Instead he had a ‘life instinct’. Many years later, an 
acquaintance recalled walking beside him through a London 
street after a downpour. Every few minutes Brian would stoop to 
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pick up a passing snail and move it to a safe place. To Brian, all 
life was sacred. 

In that same year Brian learnt that his stepmother, Muriel, 
had been killed in an accident. Nigel, the son she had with 
Charles, does not seem to have had a close relationship with his 
father. Following Muriel’s death Nigel emigrated to South Africa 
to find work in the diamond industry. He never returned to 
Britain and lost contact with his family there. Nigel married an 
Afrikaans woman, with whom he had three children. He died in 
Johannesburg, aged sixty, of a heart attack. It is likely that Brian 
met his half-brother on only a handful of occasions and he died 
himself without knowing that Nigel had predeceased him. Nigel 
never seems to have encountered any difficulties with the South 
African authorities as a result of his half-brother’s expulsion. 
Perhaps Brian’s successful appeal indirectly helped Nigel make a 
new life for himself there free from political interference. 

Charles sold his business and effectively retired. Following his 
third wife’s death he married a woman 20 years his junior. 
Although Charles’s new wife Lorna was a distinct improvement 
on her two predecessors - as far as her relations with Patrick and 
Eileen were concerned - the marriage was not a particularly 
happy one. Lorna kept a great many chihuahua dogs and, from 
time to time, Charles had to seek refuge at Patrick and Eileen’s 
home when it all became too much for him. It seems that Charles 
never found anyone to replace Josephine, Brian’s mother, 
(although it was not for the want of trying!) While he remained 
close to his eldest son and daughter-in-law, he never took to 
Veronica, nor she to him. Brian’s loyalty to his wife meant that 
contact between father and second son remained infrequent and 
distant. 


Becoming agnostic 

Following their return from South Africa, Brian had become 
disillusioned with Catholicism. He described his state during 
those years up to 1977 as that of an agnostic. He found it 
impossible to maintain a strong faith in the face of so many 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Firstly, the world seemed to 
Brian to be in the grip of chaos and the hand of a creator god 
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difficult to discern. The hideous injustices he had witnessed in 
South Africa, and the treatment he and his family had received 
for protesting against them, led him to doubt that anyone was 
really ‘in charge’ of our world. 

Secondly, the Catholic Church had a chequered history. That 
history was littered with examples of unchristian behaviour that 
could not be reconciled with the message of Jesus. Brian had 
been drawn by the Church’s rich spiritual heritage but there was 
another heritage that troubled him greatly. The Church’s role in 
the inquisition, the crusades, the persecution of Jews, and in the 
discrimination against women, raised grave doubts in Brian’s 
mind about the divine origin of his adopted religion. Then there 
was the Irish brand of Catholicism that caused such anguish to 
many people. The emphasis on sex as the root of all sin was 
particularly odious to Brian and Veronica. 

One day, a priest called to their house and began to question 
Veronica about the small number of children she had relative to 
the length of her marriage. (Although the Church opposed ‘illicit’ 
sex, it also opposed contraception and large numbers of children 
in a family offered reassurance that a couple were not ‘inter- 
fering’ with the procreative act.) Veronica lost her temper and 
chased the priest out of the house hurling both crockery and 
expletives after him. 

Brian entered a sort of ‘limbo of uncertainty’. He was 
uncertain as to whether God existed. Yet he held onto the 
possibility that He might. If God existed, there was nothing he 
could do about it as, by definition, God must be superior and 
more powerful than he was. If God did not exist, then he had a 
duty to live his life like a man and not as an animal. Brian 
believed in certain principles, that it was good to be unselfish and 
kind, and wrong to be cruel. He strove to live up to these in his 
everyday life. However, notwithstanding his agnosticism, Brian 
continued to go to Mass with his children. They were now 
attending a local Catholic school simply because it was con- 
venient. Strictly secular schools were very rare in Ireland at that 
time. Brian felt that it would have been unfair to contradict 
openly what Berenice and Tanga were learning in school about 
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religion. This would have only confused their developing minds 
with questions they could not yet answer. 

Nevertheless, like Veronica, Brian was not easily cowed by 
clerical authority. On one occasion he was called to the school by 
the mother superior to discuss some misdemeanour that Bere- 
nice had committed. The conversation became heated and Brian 
committed the faux pas of addressing the nun opposite him as 
Sister. She corrected him immediately with the words, ‘Call me 
Mother, Mr. Cleeve.’ Brian responded quickly, ‘Actually it’s 
Doctor Cleeve if you don’t mind’. Brian rarely used his title, but 
when he did it was for maximum effect. Another time Veronica 
was summoned to explain why Tanga had been wearing trousers 
at Mass. Veronica showed her disdain by attending the meeting 
in a pair of slacks. 

In early 1957, the Cleeves had moved to another rented 
house in Ballsbridge, closer to the city centre. It was a small, 
converted coach-house situated in a lane in which there were 
only two other houses. The proceeds of the first three stories he 
sold to the Saturday Evening Post now made it possible for Brian 
to buy this property.” Even though they could start to enjoy a 
more comfortable lifestyle, the memory of the bad times was 
never far from Brian and Veronica’s thoughts. They were careful 
with money. Veronica made all the children’s clothes at home. 
Brian rationed himself to one beer a day, while Veronica, who 
always smoked, confined herself to a daily allowance of ten 
cigarettes. They never permitted themselves to become com- 
placent about money, no matter how successful Brian became 
later in his broadcasting and literary careers. 

One of the regular purchasers of Brian’s short stories was 
John Bull, an English weekly magazine. It was modelled on the 
Saturday Evening Post, although it did not pay its contributors 
nearly as much. They asked Brian to submit a serial to be pub- 
lished over several editions. Brian decided to draw upon his war- 
time intelligence work to construct a spy thriller, albeit set in the 
present day, i.e. 1959. By moving into the espionage genre, Brian 


“7 At that time Brian and his family were looked down upon because of their 
address. Later, properties in the lane were much sought after as mews-style 
residences became fashionable in Dublin 
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was following in the footsteps of other writers with backgrounds 
in British Intelligence. Graham Greene, who had worked for the 
SIS in West Africa during the war, produced a number of well- 
regarded spy novels during the 1950s. Books like The Quiet 
American and Our Man in Havana lifted the veil on the workings 
of intelligence operatives in some of the world’s hot spots. In 
1953, lan Fleming, ex-Naval Intelligence, started a multi-billion 
dollar industry that shows no signs of abating when he launched 
the career of Commander James Bond in Casino Royale. 

Brian’s first effort in the spy genre tends more towards 
Greene than Fleming. Assignment to Vengeance is the story of an 
ex-British Intelligence agent, John Trent, who is called back into 
service fifteen years after Germany’s defeat. His mission is to 
track down a former high-ranking Nazi officer who escaped from 
Berlin and is now hiding somewhere in Switzerland. Trent blotted 
his copybook during his last wartime mission and sees this as a 
chance to redeem himself. Although in many respects a standard 
spy story of its time, Assignment to Vengeance works in two of 
Brian’s favourite themes, fear and redemption. In placing his 
protagonists in dangerous and extraordinary situations, Brian 
never settles for easy solutions or fantastic coincidences. The 
hero is flawed, the violence is messy, and the resolution unclear. 
Perhaps for all these reasons, John Bull rejected it and the novel 
remained unpublished for another two years. 

As the 1950s came to an end a new spirit of optimism 
seemed to be growing around the world. In the USA, the youthful 
and charismatic Democratic Party candidate, John F. Kennedy, 
would go on to win the presidency by a whisker and launch his 
short-lived ‘New Frontier’. In Rome, the new pope, John XxIll, an- 
nounced a Vatican Council that would bring the Catholic Church 
into the modern age. One of the consequences was an opening 
up of divisions between liberals and conservatives as to the 
direction the Church should take, divisions that continue to this 
day. 

As the 1960s approached, however, the growing spirit of 
hope in the world seemed real and Ireland too came under its 
spell. Slowly the country began to shake off the repressive 
culture under which it had laboured for decades. In 1959, Eamon 
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de Valera stepped down as Taoiseach (prime minister) and was 
replaced by Sean Lemass. The new leader began a programme of 
incentives to attract foreign investment and get the economy 
moving. The tight censorship restrictions were eased, allowing 
Brian’s debut novel, The Far Hills, to be published in Ireland for 
the first time. An English editor became interested and asked for 
more. Brian dusted off his Assignment to Vengeance manuscript 
and in 1961 it was published in the UK and later in France. 

Encouraged by this, Brian started writing novels again after a 
break of six years. His next one, Death of a Painted Lady, was his 
first to be published in the USA since The Night Winds in 1954. 
Unlike his earlier attempts Brian was now writing for the market- 
place, and the increased royalties reflected his new approach. 
This is not to say that he had become a hack. He was a craftsman 
who eschewed cliché. Brian concentrated on writing about what 
he knew and, given his colourful past, ‘what he knew’ covered a 
lot of ground. 

Brian’s success with the short story form taught him to write 
economically — and wittily. His ability to paint a complete char- 
acter in a few deft phrases was becoming more pronounced. In 
Death of a Painted Lady, for instance, the artist Tadg O’Connor 
enters a room “looking like a scruffy red bear that expected to be 
shot at any moment”.”® The new novel was by far his most 
successful to date and was published in France, Germany and 
Switzerland, in addition to the UK and USA. The Los Angeles 
Times called it “a mystery of ineffable regional beauty”. 

Along with his literary success, the new decade also brought 
some bad news. The nightly Irish Hospital Sweepstakes radio 
show was cancelled and Brian was out of a job. He could not 
bring himself to tell Veronica for several weeks in case it brought 
back memories of the financial roller-coaster upon which they 
had spent their early married years. She longed for stability and 
living with Brian seemed to involve frequent ups and downs. 
However the loss of his job was not the big blow it might have 
been five years earlier. He was earning good money from his 
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writing and, although hardly a secure occupation, they were 
comfortable for the moment. And within a few months, he would 
start a new career that, not only would give him a steady income, 
but make him a household name throughout the land. 


CHAPTER SIX 


TELEVISION SAYS HELLO 


Brian and Veronica at home in Dublin 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


n Easter Monday, April 24" 1916, just after 12.00 noon, 

Patrick Pearse, self-styled President of the Irish Republic, 

led 150 Irish volunteers in an attack on the General Post 
Office (GPO) in Dublin’s O’Connell Street. Thus began the Rising 
that would lead, just six years later, to Ireland becoming an 
independent state after seven hundred years of British rule. 
Nearly half-a-century later another revolution was getting under- 
way only yards from the GPO. This revolution would be bloodless, 
but its effects on the mores of the Irish people would be no less 
significant. On December 31* 1961 television came to Ireland. 

In truth television was already a reality for many people on 
the east coast of the country. The Dublin skyline was dotted with 
aerials that picked up the snowy pictures broadcast from the BBC 
transmitter in Northern Ireland. But, in the late 1950s, the 
government in the Republic decided that Ireland should have its 
own television service. And so on that freezing New Year’s Eve, 
Telefis Eireann broadcast its first transmission to the country: a 
live concert from the Gresham Hotel, a stone’s throw from the 
GPO where Pearse made his stand against Britain. 

However, before the jollity could begin, the powers-that-be 
had to give their blessing to this new enterprise. So the first face 
that Irish viewers saw on their screens was Eamon de Valera, 
now elevated to the largely ceremonial position of president. He 
had led the country during the years of ‘frugal comfort’ and, in 
his brief address to the nation he seemed already in mourning for 
the loss of the Ireland of his dreams. In his remarks he welcomed 
the new medium much as a condemned man welcomes his exe- 
cutioner: 

| must admit that sometimes, when | think of tele- 
vision and radio and their immense power, | feel 
somewhat afraid. Like atomic energy, it can be used 
for incalculable good but it can also do irreparable 
harm. Never before was there in the hands of men an 
instrument so powerful to influence the thoughts and 
actions of the multitude.” 


°° http://www.scoilnet.ie/lookathistory/ ArchiveSelection.aspx?Folderld=1 
(accessed September 16" 2006) 
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De Valera was followed by the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, Cardinal John D’Alton, who, in his somewhat 
lengthier remarks, continued the tone of foreboding. It was as if 
the ‘old order’ could see that its power was destined to wane 
once the new medium took hold of the popular imagination. 


On the telly and radio 

During 1961 Telefis Eireann had been recruiting people from all 
walks of life to staff the new enterprise. Brian Cleeve, recently 
unemployed as a scriptwriter, was one of the first in. However his 
TV career got off to a tentative start. He was hired as a freelance 
interviewer on the current affairs magazine programme, 
Broadsheet. The programme ran each evening at 6.35, Monday 
to Friday. Two presenters alternated each week, John 
O’Donoghue, an ex-teacher, and Ronnie Walsh, better known as 
an actor, and the whole thing was co-ordinated by P.P. O’Reilly. 

Every morning, after he had brought Veronica her breakfast, 
Brian would sit on the side of the bed and phone the Broadsheet 
office to see if they had any work for him. He was paid £5 per 
interview and, as there were other freelancers on the interviewer 
panel, he had to compete for whatever jobs were available. It 
was all very insecure, but it was a start and Brian took his new 
career seriously. He had been unhappy with his voice prior to 
entering the world of broadcasting. His physiognomy lent a nasal 
quality to his speech, which he worked hard to correct. Through 
diligent self-schooling, he developed the mellifluous and quietly 
authoritative tone that became the hallmark of his television 
appearances. 

Despite his strong connections to Ireland Brian’s English up- 
bringing left him with an incomplete grasp of the Irish idiom. This 
led to him unwittingly using terms that were inappropriate in his 
adopted homeland. On one occasion he was about to commit the 
faux pas of referring to December 26" live on air as ‘Boxing Day’. 
Just in time a colleague saw his script and reminded Brian that 
the correct term in Ireland is ‘St. Stephen’s Day’. The use of such 
a politically-loaded phrase could have ended Brian’s career 
before it got off the ground. 
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For now, though, his writing generated the bulk of the Cleeve 
income. Early in 1961, just before Assignment to Vengeance was 
finally accepted by a publisher, Brian had been worried about his 
reliance on short story sales. They were his and his family’s main 
source of income and, therefore, his livelihood depended on the 
decisions of a handful of magazine editors in England and 
America. 

Even before the launch of Telefis Eireann, Brian saw the 
potential of television as an avenue for his writing skills, so he de- 
cided to produce scripts for the small screen. He pitched an idea 
to a British TV station, ATV, for their drama series Knight Errant. 
The main character was Adam Knight, a modern-day knight in 
shining armour who helps people in need. ATV liked Brian’s idea 
and he co-opted Veronica as his writing partner. She had been 
taking acting lessons and it seemed natural that he should ask 
her to help him construct a realistic dialogue for the script. It was 
not their first joint venture on a writing project. In 1957, they 
worked together on a verse play for a radio competition. This was 
during Brian’s ‘Greek’ phase and the play, Achilles among the 
Women, got nowhere. Now, in a more commercial frame of 
mind, they came up with an episode of the thriller series, which 
was broadcast in Britain in May 1961 as The Voodoo Dancer. 
Their reward was a cheque for £300 and a request for a follow-up 
episode. ATV bought the second script, The Vanishing Italian, but 
the series was cancelled before it could be produced. 

The publication of Assignment to Vengeance boosted Brian’s 
confidence that he could make a living from writing. The success 
of Death of a Painted Lady confirmed this. However he was 
cautious and decided to spread his writing across the three 
genres that had proven commercial potential, i.e. novels, short 
stories, and TV scripts. Brian was entranced by television and 
wanted to explore it in all its aspects. He took Comeback, one of 
his most successful short stories and, with Veronica’s help, 
turned it into a play. Even before the new Irish television service 
had started broadcasting, Brian submitted Comeback to Telefis 
Eireann. 

The nascent station had high aspirations when it came to 
drama, particularly plays that reflected Irish life and culture. This 
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was underlined when Telefis Eireann appointed Hilton Edwards 
as its Head of Drama. Edwards was a highly respected name in 
theatre in Ireland and abroad. Together with actor Micheal Mac 
Liammdir he founded the Gate Theatre in 1928. Over the 
following 50 years, the two men brought the best of international 
theatre to Dublin and their own productions toured abroad to 
great acclaim. Orson Welles began his career at the Gate as a 
very young man and the movie star, James Mason, was another 
protégé of the two impresarios. 

The affection in which Edwards and Mac Liammodir were held 
by Dubliners is evident from the benign tolerance that was shown 
to their long-standing homosexual relationship. This was a time 
when Irish sexual attitudes were informed by the Catholic Church 
and homosexual acts were a crime. Yet the huge contribution the 
two men made to Irish life effectively immunised them against 
any moral censure that might otherwise have been applied to 
their lifestyle. 

Telefis Eireann bought Comeback and it was scheduled for 
broadcasting in the first weeks of transmission. In an article in the 
RTV Guide, Hilton Edwards set out his vision for television drama. 
He expressed his enthusiasm for writers providing fresh material 
for the new medium: 

It is encouraging that we are beginning to find original 

Irish television writers — Brian Friel, who has given us a 

series called ‘Michael Mannion, Proprietor’, of which 

more in good time, and Brian and Veronica Cleeve, 

who, having lately won honours in English television, 

have written a play for Telefis Eireann with a con- 

temporary Irish setting.” 
To be mentioned in the same sentence as Brian Friel augured 
well for Brian’s future as a playwright. Friel was then at the start 
of an illustrious career. In 1964 his play Philadelphia, Here | 
Come, made his reputation outside Ireland. His most successful 
drama, Dancing at Lughnasa, won three Tony Awards in 1992 
and was subsequently made into a film starring Meryl Streep. 

Comeback was broadcast on Sunday evening, February 4* 
1962. It has the distinction of being the first play written specially 
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for Telefis Eireann. Several weeks earlier the station had broad- 
cast another Irish drama, Synge’s The Well of the Saints. However 
that was an adaptation of a much older stage play. Like the story 
upon which it was based, Comeback tells the tale of a successful 
Irish boxer who has grown disillusioned with the empty glamour 
that surrounds the sport. As in many of Brian’s short stories, his 
protagonist is faced with a moral dilemma when the prospect of 
further fame and glory is dangled before him. A year later, 
Comeback was adapted for radio and performed on the BBC Light 
Programme with a young Timothy West in the lead.” 

Although otherwise punctilious in everything he wrote, Brian 
had not quite mastered the subtleties of Hiberno-English. | have 
already alluded to this above. In a couple of instances in his short 
stories and novels, he has Irish characters using the expression, ‘I 
shan’t!’, to indicate their refusal to do something. This is a phrase 
rarely heard in a Dublin pub or on the streets of a country town, 
and ‘Il won’t!’ would have been more accurate. So Veronica 
undoubtedly helped him get the flow of dialogue right in 
Comeback. Nevertheless the story and the writing were Brian’s 
alone, and his decision to give Veronica full credit as co-author 
says much for his generosity of spirit. 

Perhaps because creative writing came so easily to him Brian 
was never precious or proprietorial about his work. He wrote 
articles about their travels together, which were then published 
under Veronica’s name in several magazines and papers. As a 
result she became known around Dublin as a writer in her own 
right. Brian hoped that this encouragement would help her over- 
come the disadvantage she felt at not having completed her 
education. 

During Telefis Eireann’s first month on air, Brian had scored 
two successes as TV presenter and playwright. The critic, Gabriel 
Fallon, commented on Brian’s Broadsheet appearances: 

Brian Cleeve, particularly in his treatment of the 
Senate question with Dr. Sheehy Skeffington and 


52 Timothy West went on to become a prolific actor on stage and screen appearing 
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Donal Barrington, made it abundantly clear that he is 

an interviewer to be reckoned with.” 
Comeback also made a good impression on Fallon, who ended his 
largely positive review with an expression of confidence that “we 
will get even finer scripts from Brian and Veronica Cleeve”. 

Despite this promising start Brian had only limited further 
success with his television dramas. His next effort was an 
adaptation of Death of a Painted Lady, which was bought by the 
English station, ATV. However it was never produced due to an 
actors’ strike. In 1962 he and Veronica adapted Brian’s short 
story, The Traitor, for the BBC. Perhaps because it is set on a 
Caribbean island, and the cost of shooting on location would 
have been too great, the BBC turned it down. The couple were 
more successful with their next production, A Case of Character, 
which was broadcast on ATV in March 1964. However, it was not 
until 1969 that Telefis Eireann produced a second Cleeve play, 
The Girl from Mayo, based on another of his successful Saturday 
Evening Post short stories. 

In an article published in January 1969, Brian acknowledged 
as his collaborator on The Girl from Mayo the writer Carolyn 
Swift. Swift was a playwright herself who, in 1952 with her 
husband Alan Simpson, started a small theatre in Dublin called 
The Pike. This 60-seat venue had the distinction of staging the 
world premiére of Brendan Behan's The Quare Fellow and the 
Irish premiére of Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot. In 1957, 
during a production of Tennessee Williams's The Rose Tattoo, the 
police raided the Pike Theatre and arrested Alan Simpson for 
producing a play containing ‘objectionable passages’. The only 
possible basis for this charge was a brief scene in which reference 
is made to a condom, the sale of which was illegal in Ireland. 
Although the charges were eventually dropped the consequences 
were severe for the couple. The Pike never recovered financially 
and eventually closed down. Because of the strain produced by 
the protracted legal process, Simpson and Swift’s marriage 
ended. Such was Ireland in the 1950s. 


°3 Ibid., January 12" 1962 
* Ibid., February 16" 1962 
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Twelve years after this notorious episode, Carolyn Swift 
wrote to Brian following publication of his recent article. Brian 
had referred to The Girl from Mayo as ‘Carolyn Swift’s play’ and 
her letter indicates how unusual it was for one writer to share 
credit so readily with another. 

In your article for the Guide, you overstated my 

contribution to The Girl from Mayo considerably... 

Considering the number of times in my life that 

people have gone to enormous trouble to avoid giving 

me credit for completely writing things, | was left 

practically speechless when | read your article.””> 
The Girl from Mayo was broadcast as the first in a series of half- 
hour adaptations of stories by Irish writers. Telefis Eireann’s 
drama budget had obviously grown since Comeback and the play 
was shot on location over three days in the County Wicklow 
village of Donard, with a host of well-known Irish actors in the 
cast. An original orchestral score composed by David Armstrong 
accompanied the drama. However there was little left in the kitty 
for Brian. Although the original story on which the play was 
based was one of his most profitable, he received a mere £50 
from Telefis Eireann for his trouble. 

Brian wrote only three more plays - all for radio. All were 
adaptations of previously published novels. He never had the 
time to become really proficient as a playwright. When he started 
writing plays, it was in order to reduce his reliance on short 
stories. Then, unexpectedly, his novels took off and they quickly 
became a better source of income. It must have dawned on Brian 
that the financial rewards of being a playwright were not worth 
the effort. During the 1960s, he wrote and sold ten plays for a 
total income of just over £2,000. Any two of his ten most 
successful short stories had earned him more than that. 

In 1962, as his television and writing careers were starting to 
gain momentum, Brian did not allow work to distract him from 
family responsibilities. His elder daughter, Berenice, was growing 
into a beautiful young woman, highly attractive to the eligible 
young men who ventured down the lane where the Cleeves lived. 
Like any father, Brian tried to walk a fine line between over- 
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protectiveness and allowing his children to become themselves. 
In Berenice’s case, however, he and Veronica could see that she 
needed a greater level of discipline than they could provide at 
home. She was hanging around with the wrong sort of boys. So, 
when she was 16, they sent her to a local boarding school in the 
hope that the nuns could instil the requisite values in their wilful 
daughter. This did not stop her appearing, a year later, as a 
panellist on an edition of the TV record review programme, 
Pickin’ the Pops, in which new releases are judged to be ‘hits’ or 
‘misses’. Brian probably used his influence in Telefis Eireann to 
bring about his 17-year old daughter’s moment of small-screen 
fame. 

When it came to matters of discipline for Berenice or Tanga, 
Brian and Veronica always adopted a united front. If there was a 
difference of opinion between them, they would withdraw into a 
room so as not to argue in front of the children. Brian’s intellect 
was more than a match for most people, but Veronica had her 
own form of insurmountable logic, which was summed up in her 
expression, “Il know me own know”. So a resolution was reached 
and the couple emerged to two anxious-looking girls waiting 
outside the door. 

The fact that Brian did not have a fulltime job at this point 
meant that he was available to his family during the day. Of 
course, he still had various tasks to complete, such as writing for 
about three hours each day, with further time spent on research 
and dealing with publishers and agents. If he was needed for a 
Broadsheet interview, he would cycle to the television studio a 
short distance away. But Brian was not constrained by having to 
work traditional office hours and this suited everyone in the 
family. 

At that time, Brian cycled everywhere and used to bring 
Tanga along to his fencing classes by perching her on the crossbar 
of his bicycle. He would also take the girls for walks along nearby 
Sandymount strand. As he strode by the seashore, Brian would 
keep Berenice and Tanga entertained with stories from Greek 
mythology. If it grew cold he would get them to fantasise about 
the hot dinner that awaited them at home. On their return Brian 
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would make good that promise by cooking a meal if Veronica had 
not already done so. 


Writer of thrillers 

In the year to April 1961 Brian’s gross income amounted to over 
£6,000, well above the average wage at the time. Given that this 
income was far from secure - he might literally have made no- 
thing from his writing in the following year — Veronica suggested 
investing their money in property. She loved the idea of refur- 
bishing old houses and then renting them out. Brian was con- 
cerned about the extra work involved in managing properties and 
tenants. He did not think he would have time for this, given his 
concentration on writing and TV work. He told Veronica that, if 
she was prepared to take on the responsibilities of landlady, he 
would do as she suggested. They began to buy rundown cottages 
and houses in nearby neighbourhoods. Veronica would tour 
Dublin’s auction rooms buying furniture and fittings for the pro- 
perties. However Brian rather than Veronica usually ended up 
dealing with the tenants once they were installed. 

Many years after this, during one of my visits, Brian received 
a call from a tenant who had locked himself out. Brian invited me 
to accompany him on the short walk to the property, where he 
quickly broke the lock on the gate with a large pair of wire- 
cutters. What struck me most about the incident was Brian’s 
friendly and patient attitude to his tenant. It was clear that simi- 
lar scenarios had played out many times over the previous 25 
years or so. One Christmas Day Brian received a call from a 
tenant demanding that a light-bulb be replaced! 

Early in 1963 The Sunday Express, an English newspaper, 
published a profile of Brian and Veronica. The article was 
accompanied by a picture of the successful couple, Brian smiling 
at the camera and Veronica leaning over him looking, for all the 
world, like the actress Elizabeth Taylor. Despite their new af- 
fluence Veronica did not spend much on her appearance. Yet 
now, in her early-40s, she was a stunning and sophisticated-look- 
ing woman. 

Brian, as an up-and-coming author in the public eye, 
explained to the interviewer his approach to writing: 
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..a professional writer must change with the market. 

That’s one reason why | have decided to do a series of 

murder studies, or thrillers if you want to call them 

that. This is the formula the public wants. It is pure 

ritual drama — murder, search and expiation. 
Brian accepted that he was producing popular fiction rather than 
great literature. Still, he was enough of a craftsman to ensure 
that his writing never became bland or cliché-ridden. He had 
found a middle-ground between the intellectual and somewhat 
esoteric literary forms to which he was naturally drawn, and the 
commercially-orientated fiction that made money. If it was not 
completely fulfilling, neither was it a chore and Brian kept 
boredom at bay by never staying too long in one particular genre. 

Veronica helped her husband stay in tune with the ordinary 
reader and he was willing to trust any new novel to her judge- 
ment. If she did not like what he had written, he was known to 
toss the manuscript into the fireplace. Criticism did not bother 
Brian, as he reasoned that he could never satisfy the tastes of 
every critic or every reader. 

Further literary success arrived with the publication in March 
1963 of Death of a Wicked Servant. This follow-up to Death of a 
Painted Lady combines the same ingredients of sharp character- 
isation and a twisting plot to great effect. Brian set his story in a 
small Irish town and, within the conventions of the murder 
mystery form, reveals the petty jealousies and social snobbery of 
the chief characters. Brian loved Jane Austen’s writing, and Death 
of a Wicked Servant and its predecessor are influenced by those 
delicately-drawn insights into human nature that typify Austen’s 
work. 

A striking feature of this and Brian’s earlier novels is his 
apparent cynicism about the human condition. Many of his male 
characters are driven by base desire and are either stupid or 
cunning, or both. The exclusively masculine worlds in which Brian 
had lived, for instance, school, prison, and the Merchant Navy, 
must have been a constant source of inspiration for the largely 
unattractive men who populate his novels. He was also aware of 
his own imperfections and weaknesses. | suspect a certain 
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amount of critical self-analysis went into creating Brian’s male 
characters. His female characters are no more attractive being, in 
the main, either shrewish, calculating harpies or weak and 
dependent drudges. 

In contrast, Brian’s short stories were often inspirational, 
even life-affirming. Stories such as The Medal and The Sergeant 
leave the reader feeling there is hope for mankind. The main 
characters in these and other stories often find a kind of heroism 
within themselves when faced with difficult circumstances. Brian 
was an optimist by nature and, it seems to me, his short stories 
more accurately reflect his own instincts. 

In his novels, however, Brian allowed himself to vent his 
frustration at the unnecessarily wasted lives that so many people 
lead. It was as if he were trying to understand why people make 
such disastrous choices in life, and he could only do so through 
following his characters to their eventual destinies. Towards the 
end of his life, Brian’s curiosity about the darker side of humanity 
emerged again in his reading of modern novels, such as Thomas 
Harris’ Hannibal. However he never really grasped the reasons 
for man’s tendency towards evil. To him we are all capable of 
greatness - but only if we can put our ‘selves’ to one side. 

In 1963, following the success of Death of a Wicked Servant, 
Brian decided to change tack again. Fellow writers like Len Deigh- 
ton and Donald Hamilton were producing spy thrillers featuring 
an intelligence agent as protagonist. London-born Deighton’s 
anonymous hero became the downbeat spy, Harry Palmer, as 
played by Michael Caine in films such as The Ipcress File and 
Funeral in Berlin. Hamilton, who had moved to the US from 
Sweden, began a long series of spy thrillers with Death of a 
Citizen in 1960. These revolve around the exploits of his hero, 
Matt Helm. Like Deighton’s spy novels, Hamilton’s drew the 
attention of Hollywood. The success of the first James Bond film, 
Dr. No, in 1962 was the catalyst for the popularity of the espio- 
nage genre, both in novels and on celluloid, throughout the 
decade. Bored with murder mysteries and intrigued by the pos- 
sibilities of the spy game, Brian decided to get in on the act. 

He had already written one spy novel, Assignment to 
Vengeance, featuring John Trent. However Trent would be a little 
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too old now to compete with the new generation of fictional 
secret agents, and probably not as ruthless either. So Brian 
invented a younger, tougher spy, whom he hoped would mimic 
the success of the James Bonds and the Harry Palmers. The result 
was Sean Ryan, ex-IRA member. In the first Ryan novel, Vote X for 
Treason, the protagonist is languishing in an English prison, 
having been convicted of terrorist offences against the Crown. He 
is approached by British Intelligence and offered parole if he will 
agree to work for them. His first assignment is to infiltrate a neo- 
fascist organisation that seems intent on seizing power in the 
United Kingdom. The parallels with Brian’s own experiences dur- 
ing the War are clear. 

Sean Ryan is more anti-hero than hero. Misogynistic and 
violent he is also prone to bouts of terror whenever danger 
threatens. Vote X for Treason is a long way from the glamour of 
James Bond or the international intrigue of Harry Palmer. One of 
Brian’s techniques when writing fiction was to imagine how a 
reasonable person would respond in whatever situation they 
found themselves. Consequently his novels always maintain a 
tight connection with reality, irrespective of how far from 
ordinary life the story spins. In 1964, Vote X for Treason was 
published in the UK and the US to considerable acclaim. It 
became Brian’s most successful novel to date, especially in the 
USA, where it was published by Random House as Counterspy. 


Star of Discovery 

Brian’s growing literary success was mirrored in his broadcasting 
career. Broadsheet ended in October 1963 and Brian was asked 
to front a new half-hour documentary series entitled Discovery. 
The RTV Guide introduced Discovery as "a new series which 
touches on many aspects and activities of Irish life, both in the 
cultural and commercial spheres."°’ Brian and his producer, 
Charlie Scott, were given a free rein to explore 1960s Ireland. The 
only constraint was the budget - which was minuscule. The first 
edition was transmitted on January 7" 1964 at 6.30pm and 
consisted of a behind-the-scenes look at Dublin Airport. In 
subsequent programmes Brian explored other Irish institutions, 
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including Dublin Port, a cancer hospital, and an art college. This 
was educational and uncontroversial television, designed to show 
Irish viewers how their country worked. 

The first series of Discovery ran right through 1964, except for 
a 10-week break during the summer. After the first couple of 
months a slightly bigger budget allowed the team to travel 
outside Dublin. They went to Belfast to make a programme on 
the Transport Museum, to County Kerry for a look at fish- 
farming, and, more ambitiously, to Ireland’s longest river, the 
Shannon, for a two-part exploration of this magnificent water- 
way. For Brian, Discovery was a demanding job. Each programme 
was shot in four days and, depending on the subject, he would 
have to go on location with the small team comprising a camera- 
man, sound-man, producer, and assistants. There he would 
conduct interviews and record direct-to-camera introductions 
and links. Other editions of Discovery did not require Brian’s 
presence during filming. For these Brian researched and wrote 
the script. He then recorded it for dubbing onto the final edit. 
This process was an exacting one. Firstly the script had to contain 
an average of three words per second of film. Then Brian had to 
pace his delivery as he watched the edited film. If he fluffed a line 
or rustled a page too loudly he had to start from scratch as the 
whole recording had to be completed in one go. 

In the early 1960s television was a big deal for people outside 
Dublin. The arrival of the Telefis Eireann van containing the 
Discovery crew and equipment always caused a stir. Children 
gathered round assuming that a famous showband had just 
arrived. This was in the days when the Irish pop scene was 
dominated, not by beat groups as in the UK and elsewhere, but 
by well-scrubbed and uniformed showbands who performed the 
hits of the day in vast ballrooms located in towns and villages 
around Ireland. So, despite the Telefis Eireann logo on the side of 
the van, the Discovery team was besieged by young autograph- 
hunters as soon as they appeared. 

The adult population responded differently. The arrival of a 
van bearing the legend Telefis Eireann could mean only one 
thing: the dreaded TV Licence detectors were on the prowl. Tele- 
fis Eireann was funded from two sources: advertising revenue 
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and an annual licence fee levied on everyone who owned a TV 
set. Few wanted to pay the annual licence fee and Telefis Eireann 
came up with a clever way to frighten the population into 
compliance. They broadcast TV ads showing a van patrolling the 
streets. This van had a revolving antenna on top that apparently 
could detect the presence of a television set in the nearby 
homes. If it picked up an unlicensed set an inspector would rap 
on the door and demand to see the licence. Failure to produce 
the necessary document could result in a large fine. As no such 
technology existed at the time this was all nonsense. But the 
propaganda worked and the arrival of the Discovery van in a rural 
town inevitably led to a rush to the Post Office - where the 
licences were sold - by locals anxious to avoid prosecution. 

Two principal cameramen worked on Discovery in those early 
days, Godfrey Graham and Stuart Hetherington. Given the pitiful 
budget available, their challenge was to make every second of 
footage count. This meant that the producer had to specify the 
precise shot and angle he wanted, and the cameraman usually 
had only one opportunity to get it right. The other constraint was 
time. Each edition went from filming to transmission within a 
week. However these seemingly impossible challenges brought 
out the best in everyone. There was no time for endless planning 
and discussion about what should go into the next programme. 
Instead everyone chipped in ideas and they were either accepted 
or rejected on the spot. As a result creativity usually made up for 
the time and budget limitations. 

In creating his scripts Brian combined his literary skills and 
experience with a strong social conscience. A good example of his 
style is captured in an edition entitled simply Anna Liffey, first 
broadcast on October 2™ 1964. The programme follows the 
course of Dublin’s main river, the Liffey, from its source in County 
Wicklow to its end 75 miles later in Dublin Bay. Along the way, 
the programme pauses to explore notable sights such as the 
magnificent Georgian mansion, Lucan House, built in 1772 on the 
banks of the river. As the camera dwells on the stunning interiors 
Brian puts the scene into historical context: 

Within a mile of these great houses, these formal and 
elaborate gardens, a widow could starve to death for 
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want of potatoes, a labourer could cough his lungs out 

on the earth floor of his hut, a family could be driven 

out of their miserable holding so that their hand- 

kerchief of land could be made into a rose garden ora 

dog kennel.” ee 
As he delivers his narration in that mellow voice Brian moves 
seamlessly from his description of the beauty around him into a 
meditation on human injustice, without missing a beat. Many 
years later cameraman, Godfrey Graham, recalled Brian’s con- 
tribution to the programmes they made together: 

He enhanced my pictures like no other scriptwriter | 

ever worked with.” 
During the summer of 1964, Brian went to sea again to film two 
editions of Discovery with a maritime theme. The first, People 
and Plaices(!), was set on a small fishing trawler which operated 
out of a north Dublin village. At 3.00am on a dark July morning, 
the Discovery team joined the trawler’s crew as they set out from 
the small harbour into a choppy sea. Despite his years crossing 
many of the world’s great oceans, Brian, along with his col- 
leagues, was sea-sick throughout that long day on the tiny vessel. 
As an article in the RTV Guide about the programme put it, “the 
fried chicken went untasted.””” 

The second maritime programme brought the team further 
afield to focus on Ireland’s network of lighthouses. One of these, 
located on the remote Skellig Islands, was accessible only by 
‘posun’s chair’. This was a length of rope with a plank at the end, 
which was suspended from the lighthouse. The conditions on the 
day of filming were dreadful; a force-five wind howled and 15- 
foot waves lashed the island. The Discovery team were in a 
rowing boat that drew as near as it could to the jagged rocks that 
surrounded the island. Then the bosun’s chair was lowered from 
the lighthouse and, one by one, Brian and his colleagues were 
hoisted high above the raging sea and swung onto the rocky 
shore. It made for dramatic television as Godfrey Graham 


°° Discovery, Anna Liffey, first broadcast October 2" 1964 
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managed to capture the action despite being bucked around 
himself by the heavy seas. 

In December 1964 Brian received a Jacob’s Television Award 
for his scripts and narration on Discovery. These awards had been 
instituted in 1962 to honour outstanding contributions to Irish 
television and each year’s winners were decided by a panel of 
national newspaper TV critics. Among the nine other recipients in 
1964 was Micheal Mac Liammédir for the television production of 
his one-man show, The Importance of Being Oscar. Brian was 
somewhat embarrassed by his own honour, as he believed that 
Discovery was a team effort and that if any one person deserved 
an award it was the producer, Charlie Scott. Nevertheless the 
critics decided that Brian’s contribution gave the series its 
distinctive voice and receiving the award was a great fillip to his 
TV career. 

With the end of Discovery’s successful first season, Brian 
could focus more on his literary pursuits. He had already 
completed a sequel to Vote X for Treason and his US publishers, 
Random House, snapped it up ahead of his regular English 
publisher, Collins. Dark Blood, Dark Terror featured Sean Ryan 
once again and was due for publication in early 1966. Meanwhile 
Random had given MGM Studios the option of buying the rights 
to Vote X for Treason. No doubt Brian hoped that Sean Ryan 
would join James Bond and Harry Palmer on the big screen. Ina 
letter to Random, MGM executive Olin Clark was very com- 
plimentary. He was clearly impressed with Brian’s writing and the 
way the story developed out of the characters instead of relying 
on absurd plot devices. He felt that the novel’s overall air of sus- 
pense lent itself to a movie in the mould of early Hitchcock. 
However MGM, like other studios, was inundated with espionage 
scripts and, good as Vote X for Treason was, they could not 
handle another one. Brian was just that little bit too late to join 
Fleming et al in Hollywood. James Bond ruled the roost and what- 
ever additional movie potential the genre had was well served by 
Messrs. Deighton, Hamilton, etc. 
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Biographical Dictionary of Irish Writers 

Brian’s capacity for work was astonishing. In the five-year period 
from 1960 to 1964 he wrote 29 short stories, six plays, and five 
novels. From early in 1964 his television commitments had 
increased dramatically with the launch of Discovery. He had also 
begun to do freelance work with BBC2 television and travelled 
over to London periodically to film his reports. Despite this he 
showed no sign of letting up on his writing. While the growing 
success of his novels, in particular, kept the wolf well away from 
the door, Brian hankered after greater challenges. 

Left to his own devices, he would have concentrated his liter- 
ary talents on less commercial, but ultimately more satisfying, 
topics and themes. Although his television work paid well, he was 
employed on a series of short-term contracts and a fickle viewing 
public or, more likely a fickle television executive, could end all 
that very quickly. So Brian was prepared to follow the book- 
buying market in order to ensure that his wife and children never 
had to fear even the remotest threat of poverty. Yet, in 1965 - 
despite his already heavy workload - Brian embarked on a project 
that to a casual observer would have seemed, at best, utterly 
quixotic and, at worst, totally insane. He decided to produce a 
comprehensive biographical dictionary of Irish writers, living and 
dead. 

The idea for the dictionary came from a small publishing 
house based in Cork, Mercier Press. The owner, Captain John 
Feehan, approached Brian to see if he would take on this daunt- 
ing task. Never one to shirk an impossible challenge, Brian 
agreed. Had he any idea of the effort required, even Brian might 
have balked at the Everest he was preparing to climb. Ireland, a 
tiny country barely visible on the map, has made an extraordinary 
contribution to the world of literature, far beyond anything that 
could be imagined given its small population. During the 20" 
century four Irish-born authors won the Nobel prize for 
literature: W.B. Yeats, George Bernard Shaw, Samuel Beckett, 
and Seamus Heaney. This is equal to the total won by the former 
USSR, and is ahead of many other large countries. 

Those four authors are but the tip of a very large iceberg of 
literary talent and tradition which has produced thousands of 
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plays, novels, poems and non-fiction works. How much poorer 
would our present-day culture be without masterpieces such as 
Gulliver’s Travels, The Plough and the Stars and Ulysses? And for 
every James Joyce or Jonathan Swift, there are dozens who are 
unknown beyond Ireland’s shores, and hundreds more whose 
work languishes in obscurity, even in their own country. Brian 
was setting out to collect information about every Irish author 
whose work deserved attention, the famous and the forgotten, 
and make it available at an affordable price. In a letter dated 
February 2"? 1979, Brian outlined to his correspondent what had 
been involved in compiling the Dictionary: 

To do it really well would require a team of scholars 

and researchers, a good deal of money, and a great 

deal of time. Probably twenty years, to judge by the 

pace at which most dictionaries arrive at publication. | 

did three volumes by myself in six years, in my spare 

time, with voluntary, very slightly paid help from two 

women and a couple of occasional correspondents. 
Before getting started, Brian set guidelines for himself in order to 
place some limit on what might otherwise be a lifelong folly. He 
defined as Irish any writer who was born in the country, or whose 
parents were. He included writers with no blood ties to Ireland, 
but who lived there for much of their lives and whose writing 
reflects Irish life and culture. His definition of what constituted 
‘writing’ was more problematic and had to rest finally on his own 
subjective judgement. Literary value rather than whether a work 
was ever published became the key criterion. 

For financial reasons, space in the Dictionary would be limited 
and Brian decided to favour the less well-known authors about 
whom information was otherwise scarce. He reckoned that 
students of Oscar Wilde, Brendan Behan, etc., would have little 
difficulty finding numerous sources on their subjects elsewhere. 
So, although famous writers would be included, the length of 
their entries would not be related directly to their fame or to the 
literary merit of their work. Finally, he divided the Dictionary into 
three volumes, Fiction, Non-Fiction, and Irish Language writers. 
None of these guidelines was clear cut but they were enough to 
get the project started. 
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Brian began work on the Dictionary in the summer of 1965. 
The publishers were too small to give him an advance so he had 
to fund the research himself. He had letters published in 
newspapers in Ireland and abroad seeking information from 
readers about suitable subjects. His two voluntary helpers, Anna 
Boylan and Patricia Nolan, buried themselves in_ libraries, 
ferreting out information wherever they could. As word got 
round, Brian received many letters from relatives of dead and 
long-forgotten writers arguing for their inclusion. He sent en- 
quiries to as many living writers as he and his assistants could 
identify, some of them located in faraway places. As he collected 
information, he wrote details of individual authors on dozens of 
scraps of paper. As the mountain of data grew, the scraps of 
paper became typed entries and these were sorted into 
alphabetical order. In a pre-computer and pre-Internet world, the 
work involved was prodigious. But there were happy moments. 
Out of the blue, a Mr Ronald Wilson of Hertfordshire in England 
got in touch with Brian and offered his services for nothing. Brian 
was very grateful for his help. 


Discovery develops sharper teeth 

The Dictionary took up much of Brian’s spare time throughout 
the second half of 1965 and all of 1966. But each day has 24 
hours and Brian made the most of every single minute. The 
second series of Discovery started in April 1965 with Brian writing 
most of the scripts and fronting the majority of the weekly half- 
hour documentaries. Peter Kennerley replaced Charlie Scott as 
producer and Paddy Gallagher was added to the team as an extra 
scriptwriter. Later Anthony Ross replaced Brian as narrator on 
some programmes. It is likely that the new producer did not want 
the series to be identified with or become dependent on one 
individual, i.e. Brian Cleeve, and so he began slowly to introduce 
new talent. The formula too began to change. 

For the most part, Discovery continued to focus on the same 
sorts of topics that had been the hallmark of the first series, for 
instance, a look inside the stock exchange, a day in the life of a 
veterinarian, etc. However a social dimension, that Brian had 
been allowed to only hint at in previous programmes, became 
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more overt in a couple of experimental editions of the pro- 
gramme. 

The first of these brought the cameras inside Mountjoy 
Prison in Dublin. In this programme the camera substitutes for 
Brian and we see everything through his eyes. He plays a bank 
official who has been convicted and sentenced for embezzle- 
ment. We follow him into the prison as he is processed and 
assigned to his cell. Prison staff address the camera as if they are 
speaking to the prisoner and Brian’s voice responds. The 
programme was an innovative attempt to bring home something 
of the reality of prison life to viewers whose knowledge of the 
criminal justice system was influenced largely by American and 
British police dramas. 

The second programme to stretch the Discovery formula 
focused on Itinerants or Travellers. Irish Travellers are an indigen- 
ous community, numbering about 25,000, who live a nomadic 
lifestyle. They are not particularly well-respected or well-catered 
for in Irish society and their quality of life is poor. One memor- 
able scene from this edition shows a mother squatting in a tent 
on the side of the road surrounded by children as she describes 
to Brian the hardships of life for her and her family. 

Both of these programmes dealt with subjects close to Brian’s 
heart. Travellers were regular visitors to the Cleeve home and 
they rarely left empty-handed. On one occasion, he bought a 
caravan for one Traveller woman whom he came to know well. 
Several months later he found the same woman sheltering under 
a tarpaulin because her husband had sold the caravan to buy 
drink. Brian also visited the courts regularly to intercede on 
behalf of young offenders who were in trouble with the law. In 
those days young boys or girls, convicted of very minor offences, 
could be sentenced to years in industrial schools or other institu- 
tions run by Catholic religious orders. Brian came to know some- 
thing of the regimes that operated in these institutions and 
decided to investigate further. 

Towards the end of May 1965 Brian contacted a number of 
industrial schools to see if they would participate in a special edi- 
tion of Discovery. Two of the institutions were Artane Industrial 
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School and Goldenbridge Orphanage, both in Dublin. His requests 
were referred to Archbishop John Charles McQuaid. 

McQuaid had been archbishop of Dublin since 1940, and the 
second most senior Catholic churchman in Ireland. His actual 
power in the country far outstripped the office he held, influen- 
tial as that was in its own right. He contributed to Eamon de 
Valera’s 1937 Irish Constitution ensuring that the Catholic Church 
was accorded special status. In the 1950s he saw to it that a 
government attempt to provide free health care to mothers and 
their children was defeated, as he believed the measure posed a 
threat to Church authority. The Dublin diocese included within its 
boundaries the headquarters of virtually all the major institutions 
of State. So the archbishop believed he had a right to assert the 
Catholic position trenchantly and forcefully on a range of national 
issues. A highly intelligent and astute man, McQuaid allowed his 
position on any controversial matter to be made known indirectly 
so that he would not be seen to abuse his position. 

When the archbishop was notified of Brian’s request to the 
religious orders he was non-committal, referring the matter to 
one of his assistants. Yet the relevant correspondence makes it 
clear that the religious orders believed they needed the arch- 
bishop’s explicit permission if they were to participate in the pro- 
gramme. As we can see, McQuaid’s own staff thought the same. 

Given that he was getting nowhere with the individual insti- 
tutions, Brian decided to phone the archbishop’s press secretary, 
Osmond Dowling. Dowling was a former colleague on the Evening 
Press. The substance of the conversation was reported to 
McQuaid by his secretary, Fr. John Fitzpatrick: 

Mr.Dowling would highly recommend Mr. Cleeves (sic) 

to Your Grace as a capable and sympathetic journalist. 

He is a graduate and has studied sociology. Recently 

he was praised for a very fine film on Mountjoy.” se 
If Brian had given the slightest impression that he was going to 
film a hostile account of the goings-on in the institutions, the 
shutters would have come down immediately. However it is clear 
that neither Artane Industrial School nor Goldenbridge Orphan- 
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age were ever going to allow cameras to record what went on 
behind their walls, irrespective of how ‘sympathetic’ they 
believed Brian to be. Another official wrote to McQuaid outlining 
the final chapter in this saga. It is worth quoting from his letter at 
length as it gives us an insight into the machiavellian nature of 
ecclesiastical power in Ireland at that time: 

The superiors of both institutions have refused to 

participate [Artane and Goldenbridge], though he 

[Brian Cleeve] believes that they had promised to do 

so. He got the impression from Artane that Your Grace 

had disapproved. | immediately rang Artane and the 

Superior told me that he had not yet made any pro- 

mise and, that having decided against participation, 

he told Cleeves (sic) that he reached his decision 

having consulted his superiors and others. 

| then telephoned Cleeves (sic) and made it perfectly 

clear that Your Grace was in no way responsible for 

the Artane decision and | pointed out that Your Grace 

had not even been consulted in the matter. He 

accepted that fully.” 
In a note appended to this letter, McQuaid wrote: 

Your answer to Cleeves [sic] is very accurate. | meant 

to leave whole affair in your hands. What you decide 

is right with me. Glad Artane is out. Film, if edited, can 

correct many errors.” 
Thirty years later journalist Mary Raftery exposed the scandal of 
Irish industrial schools in a television documentary and also in her 
book, Suffer the Little Children. The stories of physical and sexual 
abuse inflicted on helpless children by members of religious 
orders horrified the nation. One former inmate of Artane In- 
dustrial School described his experiences in succinct and chilling 
terms: "It really was like a concentration camp for children."™ In 
her exposés, Raftery highlighted a report on Artane which had 
been prepared for McQuaid in 1962. The report was written by 
the school chaplain, Father Moore, and it was highly critical of 
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the regime there. He gave examples of the gross neglect that left 
the boys malnourished and without adequate clothing. He 
criticised especially the absence of proper medical facilities. 
Although he made no reference to the catalogue of abuse that 
would emerge much later, his comments should have been 
enough to suggest to the archbishop that all was not right there. 
It is in this context that McQuaid’s comment that he is ‘glad 
Artane is out’ should be read. 

Goldenbridge Orphanage was the female equivalent of 
Artane, according to the testimony of survivors reported decades 
later. In a newspaper article by Kathryn Holmquist, entitled For- 
gotten Babies, these women recalled 

how their bodies were black and blue from daily 

beatings and how they were so hungry that they stole 

carrots and cabbage from the rabbit hutches and ate 

apple parings from the garbage bin on the nights 

when the nuns had apple tart.” 
Without Artane and Goldenbridge, the programme would have 
been pointless and so it was never made. Even if it had gone 
ahead it is unlikely that Brian would have been able to reveal 
more than a hint, at best, of the brutal reality that hundreds of 
children in these institutions were enduring. Yet, in his own 
subtle way, he might have shone a brief light on a dark and 
shameful secret in Ireland’s history and, perhaps, spared even a 
few children from the horrors that continued for many years 
afterwards. As a journalist this was Brian’s first brush with the 
unseen forces that prevent ‘unpalatable’ information reaching 
the public ear, but it would not be his last. 

Brian’s second Sean Ryan thriller, Dark Blood, Dark Terror, 
was published in January 1966. The focus here is on South African 
politics, a subject very familiar to Brian, and the subtleties of 
which he handles with his usual aplomb. The New York Times 
called it “a good thriller and a pertinent story of our times”. 
Robert Pitman in The Sunday Express in London judged Brian’s 
latest novel to be better than Graham Greene’s recently pub- 
lished The Comedians. However this positive start to the year was 
overshadowed by less welcome news. 
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Controversy at Telefis Eireann 

On Tuesday January 11" the Evening Press featured a photo of 
Brian on its front page under the headline “Voice wrong Telefis 
Fireann tells Brian Cleeve”. The article stated that Brian had been 
dropped as narrator on Discovery “because his voice is not 
considered suitable for broadcasting”. In the course of an inter- 
view with the paper, Brian revealed that he had been told by a 
colleague that his accent was “similar to that of the ascendancy 
class”. This was a reference to the Anglo-lrish elite who ran 
Ireland prior to independence. When Brian told Veronica that he 
had lost his job she was furious. Unbeknownst to him she phoned 
the Evening Press, Brian’s former employer, and told a reporter 
what had happened. As far as she was concerned, Telefis Eireann 
was not going to shaft her husband without a fight! 

Discovery was a popular programme, having made it into the 
top ten most-watched TV programmes on several occasions, and 
Brian was a well-liked presenter. In an early piece of market 
research conducted by Telefis Eireann, Brian’s voice was deemed 
to be more attractive to the public than those of several other 
familiar television names. The fact that he had won an award for 
his narration of Discovery made his employer’s decision all the 
more puzzling. On top of that Brian had turned down a contract 
with the BBC in order to devote himself to the series with which 
he had become so identified. 

On the day after the Evening Press broke the story, The Irish 
Times threw its considerable weight behind Brian’s case when it 
thundered “Is it not now permissible to speak like Erskine 
Childers? And | mean the father of our present minister. Or to 
speak as Parnell spoke?””” That evening the Press kept the story 
alive by featuring a vox pop on its front page. Representatives 
from across the social spectrum voiced their support for Brian. An 
Irish nobleman, a docker, a dentistry student and a publican 
expressed unanimous disapproval of Telefis Eireann’s decision. 


°° Evening Press, January 11" 1966 
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Ann McKevitt, a sales assistant, summed up what seemed to be a 
popular view: 

Why spend money on elocution lessons if correct 

delivery of speech is to become a national crime? I’m 

not in the modern context a fan of Brian Cleeve but | 

do delight in listening to him. For me he projects the 

image of the cultured Irishman. This is something we 

need if we are to correct the stage Irish conception of 

our men and women abroad.”® 
If that were not enough the Press devoted its letters page to the 
controversy with ‘Disgusted Parent’ of Mount Merrion and 
‘Cleeve Fan’ from Drumcondra adding their voices to the seeming 
hordes of viewers appalled at Brian’s dismissal. 

By Thursday it was all over. The Evening Press reported the 
latest developments under the headline, “Brian Cleeve is back in 
favour.” It seemed that Telefis Eireann was taken aback by the 
media campaign on Brian’s behalf and issued a statement de- 
signed to clarify its position. If anything, it increased the con- 
fusion. The statement was quoted in the press. 

The decision (to drop Brian as narrator) was taken on 
purely technical grounds as it was considered that 
Brian Cleeve’s voice was too light in tone for off- 
camera narration, and Telefis Eireann is satisfied that 
it can find a stronger and more satisfactory voice for 
such narration. 
Telefis Eireann wishes it to be known that it is 
completely satisfied with Brian Cleeve’s appearance 
on screen and interviewing technique, and has every 
intention to continue to use him on screen but not as 
an off-screen narrator.” 
Next day the TV critic of the /rish Press, Tom O’Dea, reflected the 
general feeling of bemusement in the wake of this statement: 
..it seems decidedly odd that Mr. Cleeve should have 
been allowed to do the narration on Discovery for a 
year and a half before it was realised that his voice 
was “too light in tone for off-camera narration”... 
Presumably his voice is no lighter in tone now than it 
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was when he was put under contract for the Discovery 

series.” 
Anyone who continued to follow this story after all the fuss had 
died down might have wondered what it was all about. Despite 
the statement from Telefis Eireann, within two months Brian was 
delivering voiceover narration on Discovery once again. Not long 
after Brian’s association with the programme ended later that 
year, two Englishmen, Bruce Arnold and Michael Viney, took over 
as presenters. Each of them spoke with a distinctive middle-class 
English accent. So what really lay behind this utterly bizarre 
episode? 

This was not the first time that the national broadcaster had 
dropped a presenter because of the sound of his voice. In 1953 
Patrick Begley was an announcer on Radio Eireann. He had taken 
elocution lessons and spoke with what was deemed to be an 
English accent. Nevertheless, he was Irish-born and could speak 
Gaelic fluently. After various attempts were made to get him to 
modify his speech, he was sacked and a media row ensued, much 
as happened in Brian’s case 12 years later. Unlike Brian, however, 
Begley was not reinstated. 

It is true that the sound of Brian’s voice was not liked by 
some of his colleagues. One man made a point of telling Brian 
from time to time that his voice made him ill. A producer with 
whom Brian worked later described his vocal delivery as 
‘saccharine’. However it is possible that these comments masked 
deeper-seated resentments towards Brian among certain of his 
colleagues. 

In its early days Telefis Eireann was a deeply political 
organisation. The capacity of television to influence Irish life and 
culture had been well sign-posted in those opening-night 
speeches when the station was launched. Conservative Catholic 
organisations like the Knights of Columbanus and Opus Dei were 
trying to exert their own influence internally and it was rumoured 
that some Telefis Eireann personnel were among their members. 
There was also a ‘Gaelic’ faction within the station whose aim 
was to promote a pure form of the Irish language, and who 
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castigated anyone who fell short of their ideals. Then there were 
the radicals committed to social and political change, who saw 
television as the perfect instrument to bring about the kind of 
Ireland they wanted. 

Telefis Eireann during the 1960s seems to have been replete 
with such cliques and Brian kept his distance from them all. He 
did not participate in office politics and he rarely socialised with 
his co-workers when the day’s work was done. He also had what, 
to some, must have seemed like an infuriatingly calm disposition 
in an environment that was by its nature filled with nervous ten- 
sion: the television studio. He was professional, unflappable and 
decidedly lacking in ego. To cap it all, he had a very successful 
career outside television. 

Perhaps these factors played a part in this bumbling attempt 
to unseat Brian. | cannot help thinking, though, that Telefis 
Eireann’s central role in the 1916 Rising jubilee commemora- 
tions a short time later must have been a factor too. Ireland came 
to a standstill in April 1966 as the country marked the 50" 
anniversary of the Easter Rising. Given the various commemora- 
tive programmes broadcast during that time, did someone 
‘upstairs’ decide that it would be intolerable to have to listen to 
an English-accented reporter on Irish television at this sacred 
moment for Irish nationalists? This is pure speculation and we 
will probably never know the truth. What we do know is that the 
reasons given at the time for Brian’s dismissal were completely 
bogus. 

If the strain of those few days in early 1966 was not enough, 
Brian learnt from his brother Patrick that their father had died on 
January 12". Charles Cleeve had been ill for about a year and, 
feeling unable to look after him herself, his fourth wife had put 
him in a nursing home. The problem was a condition that af- 
fected a number of Cleeve males, a weak heart, and Charles 
succumbed after a long period of incapacitation. His body was 
quickly cremated, with only a handful at the service, including his 
eldest son, Patrick, and daughter-in-law, Eileen. Caught up in a 
public row with his employer, Brian did not attend the hastily- 
arranged funeral. 
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The relationship between father and son had been practically 
non-existent. Although Charles had intervened several times to 
offer help when his second son needed it, for Brian it was 
probably a case of ‘too little too late’. Decisions taken over forty 
years previously, following the death of a beloved wife and 
mother, created a gulf between the two that only widened with 
the passage of time. Charles had handed his toddler son over to 
his in-laws and then devoted his attentions to a succession of ill- 
chosen wives. Consequently a proper father-son bond never 
developed during Brian’s formative years. To compound this, 
Charles and his daughter-in-law Veronica never got on, and Brian 
had no doubts about where his allegiances lay. His loyalty to his 
wife meant that any possibility of a rapprochement between 
Brian and his father was never realised. 

Later on Brian regretted the rift but he also came to believe 
that the past is not immutable, that it is never too late to say, 
‘sorry’. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


TELEVISION SAYS GOODBYE 


Brian and his colleagues on location for Into 
Europe 


na letter to his American publisher in December 1966, Brian 
updated her on life chez Cleeve: 
Tanga, my younger daughter, the one you didn’t 
meet, is in a school play and dizzy with being an 
actress. Berenice is settling in to being a serious 
painter. | wish | was settling in to being a serious 
something like a millionaire. 
Brian might not yet be a millionaire but life was pretty good 
financially. He was earning a handsome salary at Telefis Eireann, 
his income from writing was growing, and his investment 
properties were starting to contribute to the family funds. 
Despite this Brian and Veronica found it hard to shake off the 
cautious attitude that had become ingrained in them following 
their early experience of poverty. They would never pursue a 
profligate lifestyle, but they did allow themselves some luxuries. 
They could now afford to go on long holidays each year to 
northern Italy where Brian indulged his passion for all things 
Italian, including the language. To pass away the idle days as a 
junior officer in Kenya, he had taken Italian lessons. It may be 
that his interest was sparked by contact with Italian prisoners-of- 
war from the conflict in nearby Somaliland. During the 1960s he 
resumed his studies and became quite fluent. 


Collector and dog-lover 

Brian loved cars and had graduated from his bicycle to driving a 
powerful three-litre Ford Zodiac. Another keen interest was the 
collecting of bronze ornaments and objects d’art. Brian’s shady 
activities with Barry Block after the war had given him a certain 
expertise in distinguishing between rubbish and the genuinely 
collectible. He had an eye for beautiful or interesting objects, and 
the value of a particular piece to him was not dependent on 
whether he paid a high price for it. In fact, he loved finding a bar- 
gain. By the mid-sixties he had also amassed a fine coin collect- 
ion. 

The Cleeves already had a housekeeper, Brigid, who came in 
five days a week to clean, cook, and look after the children if 
necessary. This allowed Veronica to devote her mornings to 
planning her day and making phone calls. It was one of the more 
obvious incompatibilities between them that Veronica was a 
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night owl, while Brian was an early morning lark. Consequently 
they did not entertain at home very often. On one rare occasion, 
when they had guests over for dinner, the hour grew late with no 
sign of the visitors leaving. Brian dropped a large hint in their 
direction by conspicuously winding the several clocks in the living 
room, a task he would undertake before retiring for the night. 

Although he enjoyed his quiet time alone, Brian was not anti- 
social. He loved stimulating company and became friendly with a 
Jewish family who had fled Nazi Germany and who lived near the 
lane. The daughter of the family was a friend of Berenice’s and it 
was through her that the connection was formed. The daughter, 
who went on to become a psychotherapist, recalled how Brian 
seemed to crave the company of ‘interesting’ people with whom 
he could share his innermost thoughts. On one occasion, when 
this family were dining at the Cleeve home, Brian quizzed the 
daughter about her Jewishness. Maybe he was hoping to engage 
her in the kind of spiritual discussion he relished. However he 
was disappointed at his guest’s desire to play down her ethnic 
and religious origins. Given her parents’ experience under Nazi 
rule, that reluctance was perhaps understandable. 

Aside from his devotion to his family and to his writing, 
Brian’s other great passion was for dogs. This was an acquired 
enthusiasm, however, because as a young man Brian claimed to 
prefer moggies to doggies! When stationed in Kenya in 1941, he 
got drunk one evening and bought a puppy. After two days of 
sobriety he realised he was not a canine-lover and gave it away 
to a woman acquaintance. He swore that his future allegiance 
would be to cats. Years later, in South Africa, Brian not only 
overcame his aversion to dogs but developed an intense love for 
them. Perhaps, by then, Veronica’s feline personality had fulfilled 
his fondness for cats — he frequently addressed her as ‘Pussy’ and 
referred to her as ‘my cat’ in his letters — and he turned to dogs 
for a different form of companionship? 

He and Veronica kept two dogs in Johannesburg: a small 
Schipperke and a large Rhodesian Ridgeback. Skippy, the 
Schipperke, accompanied them back to Ireland, and was joined 
there by Simba, a boxer. Brian had strong views on the 
responsibilities of a dog-owner and would never leave his pets 
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alone where possible. When he worked at the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstakes he often took one or other of the dogs into the 
office. 

When Skippy died, she was replaced by Rupert, another 
Schipperke. Simba left the family to stay with friends during one 
of the Cleeves’ long European holidays. By the time they 
returned, Simba had grown so used to its ‘foster family’ that 
Brian thought it kinder to leave him with them. That left Rupert. 
As the little dog knew how to negotiate traffic, Brian usually did 
not use a lead when he took Rupert for his walks. One day Rupert 
ran ahead of Brian as they were about to cross the road. The dog 
saw a break in the traffic and kept running. Before he reached 
the safety of the opposite footpath, Rupert turned to see if Brian 
was following. That moment of hesitation proved fatal as, just 
then, the little dog was struck by a car and killed. Heartbroken, 
Brian brought the small body home and buried it in the back 
garden. When he was finished, he went outside his front door to 
have a quiet cry. Almost immediately, he spotted a stray boxer 
with bloodied paws tottering down the lane towards him. He 
took the injured dog inside and treated him. As he could never 
trace the owner, Brian adopted the boxer and christened him 
Bran. 


A busy man 

Brian had now established a lifestyle for himself that involved 
intense activity in the two key strands of his professional life, 
writing and broadcasting. That he was able to combine a huge 
workload with his family commitments says much for his self- 
discipline and organisational ability. It is even more extraordinary 
that none of this seemed to cause him any visible stress. On the 
contrary, he radiated an almost serene calm on those around 
him. A school-friend of Tanga’s, the playwright Carolyn Swift’s 
daughter, Deirdre, spent a lot of time in the Cleeve home during 
the 1960s. She remembers it as a kind of sanctuary, with Brian 
always welcoming and never imposing restrictions if he was 
trying to write. His desk was in the living room, effectively the 
crossroads of the house, so not especially quiet. However Brian 
could write virtually anywhere and in any conditions. He had 
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developed the ability to screen out everything but what he was 
working on at the time. And in 1966 he was working on a lot. 

By February the first volume of his Dictionary of Irish Writers 
was nearing completion, although proof-reading and _fact- 
checking would require several more months’ work. For the same 
publisher, Mercier, he had compiled his first, and only, collection 
of short stories, made up of a selection of those originally 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. The collection, The Horse 
Thieves of Ballysaggert, included his most successful story, Foxer, 
which was also the last he sold to the Post before its demise. 
Although Brian continued to write short stories for several more 
years, no one paid anything like the sums he earned from the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The English fantasy magazine, Argosy, was his other main 
short story publisher, to which he contributed up until the early 
1970s when the market dried up completely. The September 
1966 edition featured the first of his three ‘Devil’ stories, The 
Devil and Democracy, in which Brian has fun fantasising about 
hell being unionised. He was probably inspired to explore a dia- 
bolical theme by C.S. Lewis’ Screwtape Letters, which he admired 
greatly. 

Brian’s literary focus, however, remained firmly on his novels. 
He had already finished the third Sean Ryan thriller, The Judas 
Goat, and it was published in September. The Irish Times gave it a 
generally favourable review under the headline ‘In Bond’s 
Shadow’. During the 1960s, every fictional spy was compared 
with lan Fleming’s suave and charismatic hero. However Sean 
Ryan’s milieu is far removed from the jet-setting lifestyle of his 
more glamorous counterpart. His is a world of peeling wallpaper, 
dark alleyways, and messy street-fights. Where Bond is briefed by 
his superior, M, in a plush Whitehall office, Ryan receives his 
instructions from a retired army major in a dingy flat. There are 
women, of course, although they are a far cry from the likes of 
Pussy Galore. Ryan’s sexual encounters tend to be with women 
who are weak and dependent and who arouse his protective 
instincts. 

For The Judas Goat, Brian took as his inspiration the Profumo 
affair which caused a scandal in Britain in the early-1960s. Jack 
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Profumo had been War Minister in Harold Macmillan’s Con- 
servative government. Profumo had an affair with a young girl 
who was also romantically involved with a senior official at the 
Soviet Embassy in London. Given Profumo’s position, the security 
implications of his indiscretion were potentially serious. When 
the story broke in the papers, Profumo denied any impropriety 
and ended up lying to the House of Commons, an unforgivable 
sin in British politics. He was forced to resign, as was Prime 
Minister Macmillan. Afterwards Profumo withdrew from public 
view and devoted the rest of his life to charitable work. 

In The Judas Goat Brian used the basic element of this true 
story - a government minister with a dark secret — to weave a 
complex and violent tale. In his third outing, Sean Ryan has 
developed into a ruthless and remorseless dispenser of grievous 
bodily harm - and death - to anyone who crosses him. In its 
review, the Los Angeles Times summed up the novel’s key 
attributes, “It has all the qualities which form the powerful 
Cleeve books, hovering suspense, ugly villainy, pathos and 
style”.”* 

Following the “ascendancy accent” row, Brian’s involvement 
in Discovery was winding down. He continued to present the 
occasional edition, although he was confined mainly to script- 
writing duties. The season ended in May with a variety of alter- 
native presenters having made at least one appearance since the 
media brouhaha over Brian’s troubles. One of these was a young 
Terry Wogan, who went on to considerable fame and fortune at 
the BBC. 


Seven Days 

Meanwhile Telefis Eireann had gone through a shake-up and was 
re-branded Radio Telefis Eireann, or RTE for short. Senior execu- 
tives were now planning a new hard-hitting current affairs pro- 
gramme that would demonstrate the station’s political independ- 
ence. The programme, to be called Seven Days, would be pro- 
duced by Lelia Doolan who had previously worked on RTE’s rural 
drama series, The Riordans. She would be assisted by Eoghan 
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Harris and Dick Hill. To front the new programme, three mem- 
bers of the defunct Broadsheet team were signed up: Brian 
Farrell, a political scientist and academic, John O’Donoghue, 
already a TV current affairs veteran, and Brian Cleeve. The RTE 
Guide (the former RTV Guide now re-branded also) introduced 
the three men and their respective roles in rather grandiose 
terms. 

Farrell is keeping an eye on family planning, US 

politics, comprehensive schools; Cleeve is watching 

world hunger, South Africa, and certain internal social 

problems; while O'Donoghue studies developments in 

the Communist world and the Common Market.” 
Up to this the only regular source of controversy on Irish tele- 
vision was a chat show transmitted every Saturday night. The 
Late Late Show started in July 1962 and was hosted by Gay Byrne, 
whose extraordinary broadcasting ability and personal charm 
made him a legendary figure, not only on television but through- 
out Irish culture. The Late Late Show, under Byrne’s stewardship, 
became the most consistently popular programme on RTE up to 
his retirement in May 1999. During the 1960s, the show seemed 
to go out of its way to be iconoclastic, managing to offend and 
enthral in equal measure. In February 1966 one of the guests, 
Brian Trevaskis, laid into the Catholic Church for spending money 
on new churches and referred to the bishop of Galway as a 
‘moron’. That same year, a member of the show’s audience 
shocked another bishop by revealing that she had slept in the 
nude with her husband on their wedding night. 

These incidents, trivial as they might appear today, were 
among the first signs that the fears expressed by President de 
Valera on RTE’s opening night back in December 31st 1961 were 
entirely justified. Television was starting to make clear to ordi- 
nary Irish people that the vision of Ireland propagated by de 
Valera and others - a Catholic nation in which sex was for pro- 
creation and nothing else - was as phoney as a leprechaun. 
Another politician, Oliver J. Flanagan, summed up the reaction of 
the more conservative elements of the Irish establishment when, 
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as a guest himself on The Late Late Show, he declared that there 
was “no sex in Ireland before television”.” 

Seven Days began its run as a weekly half-hour programme 
on September 26" 1966 at the prime time slot of 8.40pm. Be- 
cause of space restrictions in the main television centre, the team 
operated out of a caravan in RTE’s grounds. They had to compete 
with other programmes for technical resources and the budget 
was inevitably small. Given the topical nature of the programme, 
each edition had to be researched, film inserts recorded, and 
interviews lined up against almost impossible deadlines. As 
producer, Lelia Doolan, reflected several years later, “It was tele- 
vision at its most exhilarating and its most exasperating.” “ She 
went on to describe the lead up to airtime on a typical edition of 
Seven Days, following a perfunctory rehearsal to test the sound 
levels. 

Returning to studio half an hour later in a state of 

delicately controlled nervousness, Mr. Exe and Mr. 

Wye would take their seats on each side of a bland 

Brian Cleeve. Brian would watch the floor manager 

who would begin a countdown from ten seconds to 

programme commencement. Mr. Wye would remind 

himself to sit upright in his chair; Mr. Exe would be 

careful not to kick the microphone, while Brian calmly 

and with awful relaxed casualness introduced them.” 
While it may have appeared to everyone in the studio that Brian 
did not have a care in the world, he revealed the truth many 
years later in a television interview: 

People watching you, and how easy you are sitting in 

the chair, probably have absolutely no sense of the 

nervous strain that goes behind ite 
Brian always masked his inner feelings so successfully that few 
people had any idea of the mental anguish he sometimes experi- 
enced. 
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In its first season, Seven Days tackled a number of meaty and 
controversial topics, such as the influence of the Catholic 
organisation, the Knights of Columbanus, and an analysis of 
apartheid in South Africa, which Brian presented. In an edition 
transmitted in October, the programme focused on RTE 
Television’s political independence by bringing on international 
heavy-weights, such as Walter Cronkite, to discuss the freedom 
of broadcasting. This followed a public statement by the 
Taoiseach, Sean Lemass, to the effect that “the Government 
reject the view that RTE should be, either generally or in regard 
to its current affairs programmes, completely independent of 
Government supervision”.”” Although Brian, who presented this 
edition, was just as concerned as his colleagues about editorial 
independence, he was also anxious not to leave an impression 
with audiences that RTE people were consumed with self- 
importance. So he signed off with a typically wry comment to the 
effect that political pressure might not be all bad as it kept 
broadcasters like himself from getting “flabby”. 

Other editions of Seven Days were not quite so serious. In 
March 1967, Brian and the team travelled to Wexford to inter- 
view the author, Patrick Boyle. Boyle was a bank manager who 
had just published a rather racy novel, which was promptly 
banned as indecent. The author’s staid occupation coupled with 
the controversy over his novel made for a good story. When 
Brian’s interview with Boyle had been filmed, he and the crew 
partook of a chicken lunch before they returned to Dublin. That 
chicken had its revenge, as Dick Hill, Seven Days’ young director, 
related later: 

Things were unusually subdued in the car on the way 
back to Dublin. Suddenly, the sound engineer asked 
for the car to stop; leaped out and threw up with 
shuddering violence. Some miles further on, Brian 
unexpectedly said "Stop the car! I've got the shits”. 
We were a bit aghast, not just because of his apparent 
agony but because we thought he didn't even know 
the word! So there we were, out in the middle of 
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nowhere with Brian - Jaeger scarf still slung in Public 

schoolboy style around his neck - squatting in the 

ditch for all to see!” 
On that memorable day his colleagues saw a side to Brian 
previously known only to his family. He was never embarrassed 
about his body, or bodily functions. On a sunny day, Brian would 
often sit or write in the garden completely naked and, if a visitor 
arrived, he would remain unfazed. There was also the fact that, 
during his days in the Merchant Navy, Brian was known as ‘Lofty’ 
- but not because of his height. 

Through his study of yoga, Brian had discovered the benefits 
of the age-old method of emptying one’s bowels still practised in 
many parts of the world, that is, squatting rather than sitting. The 
modern toilet makes this virtually impossible, so Brian used to 
crouch with his feet on the rim of the bowl whenever he needed 
to go. Hence the nickname bestowed on him by his shipmates. 
Later Brian modified his approach by placing a small stool on the 
floor of the bathroom upon which he rested his feet when 
defecating. So squatting in a Wexford ditch was not as strange an 
experience for Brian as it must have seemed to his colleagues. 

The travel associated with Seven Days offered Brian oppor- 
tunities to pursue his love of coffee. He became quite a connois- 
seur of the aromatic bean at a time when, for some Irish people, 
coffee was synonymous with a hideous brown syrup that came 
out of a bottle. Brian sought out the real thing, but would never 
buy coffee beans that originated in South Africa or any country 
which practised racial discrimination. Brian always hankered after 
the perfect infusion when on location with his television 
colleagues. He would drive them to distraction by turning the act 
of ordering and drinking a cup of coffee into a performance, as he 
sniffed and tasted the local beverage. He also frequented 
specialist stores hunting for percolators and other paraphernalia 
with which to make the perfect brew. 

Once, in Marseilles, Brian disappeared down a side alley to 
look for a particular type of cappuccino-maker. As his colleagues 
waited for him near the harbour their patience began to wear 
thin as some local villains gathered round, no doubt attracted by 
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the expensive equipment in the back of the van. However Brian’s 
search for the perfect cup of coffee was ultimately unsustainable 
and he eventually gave up his obsession. As he explained to Dick 
Hill, 

| can’t afford endless bottles of non-fizzy Badoit; | 

have no hope of owning my own reservoir and you 

simply can’t make decent coffee with the chlorinated 

piss that comes out of the taps in Dublin!” 


Still a busy man 
In December 1966, Brian wrote to his editor at Random House to 
update her on his current activities, which included an idea he 
was working on for a so-called ‘Gothic’ novel. He summed up the 
hectic state of his life as follows: 

I’m knee deep in Dictionaries, TV programmes, 

Christmas, the Gothica. If only you would make eyes 

at MGM or the Book of the Month Club | could retire 

to a nice villa in Sicily and make both our fortunes. 
However the prospect of ‘selling’ Sean Ryan to Hollywood was 
fading. The day before his letter to Random, Brian’s UK publisher 
wrote to him with the news that MGM had turned down The 
Judas Goat, renamed for the US as Vice Isn’t Private. |f he 
resigned himself to never seeing his creations on the silver 
screen, Brian was perplexed as to why his novels were not 
receiving as much attention in Britain as they were in America. In 
a letter to the critic Robert Pitman, who had reviewed the 
previous Ryan thriller very favourably, Brian expressed his 
frustration. 

My last book, The Judas Goat, came out last month 

like a well kept secret. In America it’s already been 

bought as a paperback for what seems to me a vast 

sum. In England it’s hardly been mentioned...perhaps 

readers, and reviewers, are not prepared to accept a 

thriller that has a moral point of view; that makes a 

comment on society. Yet this is certainly not true in 

America, and common sense tells me it’s not true in 

England. 
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It was not simply the fact that his books sold better in the USA 
that irked Brian. He was regarded as a serious author there - not 
just a thriller writer. In 1965 Boston University asked Brian to 
donate his literary papers to its library. Brian joined an impressive 
list of 20"-century notables whose papers are held in this 
important repository, e.g. Isaac Asimov, Somerset Maugham, and 
Martin Luther King. In his letter of thanks to Brian for agreeing to 
his request, the library’s chief, Dr. Howard Gotlieb, displayed 
considerable prescience by referring to the donation as contain- 
ing all that a future biographer could hope for. | can vouch for 
that. 

In February 1967 the first volume of the Dictionary of Irish 
Writers, dealing with fiction, was finally published. Its cover 
features a simple line drawing by Brian’s daughter, Berenice, who 
was now well advanced in her ambition to become an artist. The 
Dictionary received considerable acclaim from the media and 
academia. The Evening Press reviewed it in glowing terms: 

One can only write of this publication with a little awe 

and a great deal of respect. It will be seized upon by 

libraries with a sigh of relief, providing, as it does, a 

much-needed account of the lives and work of Irish 

writers of the past and, even more important, of the 

present.*° 
The distinguished Yeats scholar, A. Norman Jeffares, wrote to 
Brian expressing his pleasure with the entry on Charles Maturin, 
an obscure 19"-century writer and great-uncle by marriage to 
Oscar Wilde. The Dictionary found its way into university libraries 
throughout the world, where it became a valuable resource for 
students of Irish literature. 

The feedback was not entirely positive however. Mostly the 
criticism came from writers who had been omitted or whose 
entries contained inaccuracies. But there was one glaring faux 
pas in the Dictionary. Brian had offered a hostage to fortune by 
including a rather long entry on himself. This was in line with his 
stated approach of promoting less well-known authors, and he 
fell into that category - in Ireland at any rate. A letter appeared in 
The Irish Times pointing out the anomaly of the Dictionary’s 
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author including himself, while omitting none other than Patrick 
Boyle, the literary bank manager whom Brian had interviewed in 
Wexford. Brian’s reply was also published in the Times and he 
acknowledged the criticisms gracefully. When the next edition of 
the Dictionary was published in 1985, Boyle was in and Cleeve 
was out. 

Back in television-land another exciting opportunity opened 
up for Brian. Early in 1967, Ireland applied to join the European 
Economic Community, or Common Market, along with its main 
trading partner, Great Britain. However the negotiations were 
unsuccessful as President de Gaulle of France vetoed Britain’s 
entry because of its close ties with the USA. Ireland’s economic 
dependence on its former coloniser made a separate application 
impracticable, and it was not until 1973 that both countries were 
admitted to membership. However, before de Gaulle said ‘Non!’, 
RTE Television decided to show its viewers what lay in store for 
them if Ireland went into Europe. Producer Odran Walsh put 
together two teams of broadcasters, technicians, and directors to 
travel across the continent and come back with interesting 
insights and analyses of life in various countries. These would be 
presented in a series of documentaries to be shown later in the 
year. 

Brian was asked to join the team travelling to Germany, 
Austria and Italy. He would be away for two months and, when 
Veronica heard this, she insisted on accompanying him. Veronica 
was alert to the fact that her husband worked in a glamorous 
industry and that he was becoming increasingly famous. She 
knew also that women found him attractive and, although she 
trusted Brian completely, she would have found it impossible to 
remain at home worrying about the frduleins or signorinas who 
might set their sights on the handsome Irishman in their midst. 
However Brian had his own way of dealing with unwanted 
admirers, as he demonstrated when he visited France with three 
RTE colleagues to cover an election. 

Having checked into their Parisian hotel, the four men 
squeezed into the old-fashioned cage lift that would take them to 
their rooms. Just before the gate was closed, they were joined by 
a prostitute. Ignoring the others, she began to inveigle Brian as 
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the lift ascended. He said nothing, but let the enterprising hooker 
know that he was not interested by adopting an expression 
known to his colleagues as the ‘llama-face’. This involved peering 
down his long nose at the object of his disdain with a look of such 
hauteur that the unfortunate object of his contempt would feel 
compelled to withdraw immediately. 

So Veronica need not have worried, but she joined the 
expedition anyway. Brian neglected to mention this in advance to 
the director, Michael Johnston, leading to some tension between 
the two men during the trip. Veronica tended to go off on her 
own during filming, but she was wont to interrupt proceedings 
when she returned. On one occasion she regaled the team with a 
story of the local men she rebuffed as she walked on a nearby 
beach. At 46 she was a very handsome woman and could still 
turn heads. 

To Brian’s delight his team spent about a month filming in 
Italy. While there they decided to visit the friary at San Giovanni 
Rotondo in order to see the legendary holy man, Padre Pio. For 
years people had been flocking to the friary to meet this ‘living 
saint’, of whom it was said that he could see into a person’s soul. 
Padre Pio also bore the stigmata: the wounds of Christ on his 
hands, feet, and side. He had to wear mittens to absorb the 
blood oozing from his palms. Brian and his colleagues were given 
permission to film Padre Pio’s early morning Mass. They posi- 
tioned themselves on a balcony inside the chapel. When the 
doors opened, a horde of black-garbed women charged in, 
elbowing each other aside as they tried to get to the best places 
in the front row. Then Padre Pio himself emerged and the Mass 
began. Brian could see the fresh blood glistening on the holy 
man’s hands as he raised the host at the Consecration. 

Afterwards the team were invited into a small vestibule 
through which Padre Pio would pass following the liturgy. 
Cameraman Stuart Hetherington was crouching in a corner of the 
room to film the legendary priest when he came through. 
Unfortunately no one had mentioned this to Padre Pio himself 
and, as he passed, he heard the whirring of the camera. He 
turned with a look of fury on his face and lashed out at 
Hetherington with the cincture or sash he wore around his waist, 
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crying out in Italian, ‘Scoundrel!’. Brian had given the director his 
own still camera with which to take a photograph of the mystical 
monk. However, the director was so shocked by this turn of 
events that he forgot to press the button. Nevertheless 
somewhere in the RTE archives there exists several seconds of 
footage showing one of the great saints of the Catholic Church in 
a furious display of temper. 

Brian returned to Dublin in July and prepared for the 
publication of his fourth Sean Ryan novel, Violent Death of a 
Bitter Englishman. The story is concerned with a rightwing plot to 
instigate violent persecution of the coloured population in 
Britain. The conspirators intend to replicate Kristallnacht - the 
pogrom against the Jews carried out in Nazi Germany - with a 
view to establishing white supremacy throughout the country. 
Ryan is becoming ever more cynical and violent as he battles the 
mysterious forces behind the plan to foment racial civil war. 
Although the novel’s conclusion leaves the way open for Ryan’s 
return, Brian clearly felt that he had exhausted the character’s 
potential. He may also have been put off by the deteriorating 
situation in Northern Ireland and the resurgence of the IRA. The 
idea of a disillusioned ex-IRA member working for British 
Intelligence may not have seemed so odd when Irish Republicans 
had effectively become dormant. However, as the IRA regrouped 
and re-armed in the late-1960s, Sean Ryan became an 
anachronism and Brian turned his attention to his long-gestating 
‘Gothic’ novel. 


TV career falters 

In September Brian was back on television screens for the new 
season of Seven Days. Now rebranded 7 Days, the revamped 
programme was scheduled to run twice weekly. The three 
existing presenters were joined by their counterparts from 
another current affairs programme, Division, with which Seven 
Days was amalgamated. These were David Thornley, Paddy 
Gallagher, and Ted Nealon. The director of Division, Muiris Mac 
Conghail replaced Lelia Doolan, who was promoted elsewhere. 
The programme continued to test the patience of a government 
concerned about what it saw as attempts to undermine its 
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authority. Consequently RTE executives were anxious not to 
invite any more criticism from politicians than was necessary. 

A concern of the executives was what they believed to be a 
hectoring approach to political interviews sometimes employed 
by certain presenters. They were probably thinking of the other 
Brian on the team, Farrell not Cleeve. Brian Farrell developed a 
reputation for tough and merciless grilling of whatever govern- 
ment minister or back-bencher came before him. Brian Cleeve, 
on the other hand, took a more gentle and somewhat forensic 
approach in his interviews. He would lead his subjects to the 
point he wished to take them, sometimes without them being 
immediately aware of how revealing their responses actually 
were. 

Around this time Brian had a rather bizarre experience. For 
an edition of 7 Days dealing with South Africa, he interviewed an 
official from that country’s embassy in London. The interview was 
filmed in a Dublin city centre hotel. During a break Brian went to 
the toilet and was followed by his interviewee who put a sinister 
proposition to him. The official, who seemed to be an intelligence 
agent in reality, asked Brian if he would agree to take photo- 
graphs of anti-apartheid activists operating in Dublin. The agent 
offered Brian free entry to the country if he were to co-operate, 
apparently unaware that Brian could return to South Africa any 
time he liked. 

In the late-1960s, a vibrant anti-apartheid movement was 
being run out of Trinity College Dublin by one of the lecturers, Dr. 
Kader Asmal. Despite the fact that he had been expelled from 
South Africa, Brian never played any part in the Irish anti- 
apartheid movement. Perhaps he felt that taking a public 
position on a matter like this would not be in keeping with his 
role as a broadcast journalist. In any event, he refused the rather 
ham-fisted attempt to bribe him and later relayed what had 
happened to Dr. Asmal. 

There were plenty of other contentious issues for Brian and 
his 7 Days colleagues to get their teeth into. In early December 
1967, he and Eoghan Harris proposed an investigation into the 
activities of the Irish police force’s Special Branch. This was in 
light of the Special Branch’s involvement in the eviction from 
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their home of a newly-married couple who happened to be 
members of the Communist Party. When it was suggested to 
Brian that 7 Days could not be seen to be defending Communists, 
he replied with some passion: 

Look here, | hold no brief for Communists or Fascists 

or any other political convictions of that kind. We're 

professional broadcasters: people have a_ perfect 

constitutional right to be Communists. It's absolutely 

irrelevant what they are; if they are being done a 

violent injustice by the forces of the State, it's the duty 

of this programme to expose the fact." 
By the end of January 1968 a full-length programme on the 
subject had been made. It included an interview by Brian with the 
two protagonists, Michael and Georgia Murray. Given the sens- 
itivity of the subject, a special viewing was arranged for the 
director-general of RTE, Kevin McCourt. He decided that the 
chairman of the RTE Authority, Todd Andrews, should also see it. 
However Andrews was not pleased with the programme and it 
was shelved. 

Meanwhile another and more ambitious project was under- 
way. In May 1967, the governor of the eastern region of Nigeria, 
Odumegwu Ojukwu, had declared that his territory would hence- 
forth be known as the Republic of Biafra. Bloody civil war ensued. 
7 Days producer, Muiris Mac Conghail, got clearance from the 
controller of programmes, Michael Garvey, to travel to Biafra to 
film a report on the war. On January 24th 1968, he, Brian, and 
cameraman Stuart Hetherington flew to Lisbon, from where they 
were to take a charter plane to Nigeria. 

While in Lisbon Brian took his colleagues to the Aviz Hotel 
where, 25 years earlier, he had spent many late nights and early 
mornings spying for British Intelligence. His colleagues were 
impressed with the warm reception given to Brian at the hotel 
where the staff clearly remembered him with great fondness. 

Back in Dublin the government had heard about RTE 
Television’s plans to do a programme on the Nigerian civil war 
and intervened immediately to stop it. This led to Brian receiving 
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a phone call in Lisbon from a senior RTE executive ordering the 
team to cancel the visit to Biafra. Instead they were to travel to 
Sicily to cover the referendum on whether Italy should join the 
European Economic Community. Mac Conghail ignored this 
instruction and he and the team headed back to Dublin. So ended 
the prospect of a return to Africa to which Brian had probably 
been looking forward. It was fourteen years since he and his 
family had sailed from Durban. Since then Brian had followed 
developments in sub-Saharan Africa closely. He had been 
saddened and horrified as the wave of independence that spread 
through many of the countries he had visited was followed by 
bloody conflict or cruel tyranny. However any disappointment 
Brian might have felt about this lost opportunity was forgotten 
shortly after he and his colleagues got back to Dublin. 

For RTE bosses the Biafra expedition was the last straw. 7 
Days enjoyed a certain autonomy within the station, but senior 
figures felt that the programme needed to be brought under 
tighter control. On February 12th 1968, the director-general of 
RTE issued an instruction that responsibility for 7 Days be 
transferred to the News Division. The primary responsibility of 
the News Division was to gather and report the news. 7 Days 
took a more critical and analytical approach to current affairs, 
which was not suited to the immediacy of news reporting. It was 
clear to Brian and at least some of his colleagues that the move 
was a deliberate attempt to curb the programme’s independ- 
ence. The immediate result was revolt within RTE and the biggest 
crisis in the station’s six-year history. 

Staff refused to work on the edition of 7 Days due for broad- 
cast next day, and those involved were suspended by the station. 
Brian was off-duty that week, but he would not take part in a 
subsequent edition and, with his colleagues Ted Nealon and John 
O’Donoghue, he was suspended also. The dispute quickly 
escalated and the Workers’ Union of Ireland gave RTE 14 days 
notice of all-out strike. The period of notice allowed both sides 
time to negotiate their way out of the impasse. Just before the 
deadline, agreement was reached and the strike was called off. 

Under the agreement the transfer of 7 Days to the News 
Division would go ahead. However members of the 7 Days team 
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would remain separate from the News Division staff, unless they 
decided otherwise. Brian was unhappy with this outcome. He felt 
that the transfer would lead inevitably to 7 Days losing its edit- 
orial independence, which, of course, was the sole purpose of the 
move. And so he decided, along with Eoghan Harris and Paddy 
Gallagher, to resign from the programme. Writing a year later 
about this traumatic period, Lelia Doolan had this to say: 

The decisions of Cleeve and Gallagher to withdraw 

from 7 Days represented a large professional sacrifice 

for both men. Instead of that regular “exposure' on a 

positive programme which is the broadcasters’ 

lifeblood they were relegated to that graveyard of 

Current Affairs - a fortnightly programme.” ee 
When 7 Days returned on March 15" after its unplanned break, 
Brian was absent. However, through a scheduling coincidence, he 
was still appearing on Irish TV screens during the ‘blackout’. The 
documentaries made as a result of the previous year’s expedition 
to Europe were aired in early 1968 under the title Into Europe. 
Brian was the main presenter on four of them and led the studio 
discussion afterwards. 

Brian was then an enthusiastic supporter of the European 
Community and many of the programmes he made following his 
departure from 7 Days were designed to show Irish people that 
they had nothing to fear from Europe. Although it was changing 
fast, Ireland was still a closed society and, undoubtedly, he felt 
that the country could only benefit from increased contact with 
other cultures. 

In the summer of 1968 he and Into Europe producer, Odran 
Walsh, headed off to the continent again to make a number of 
follow-up programmes. They travelled to Regensburg in Bavaria 
and, as they were near the Czech border, decided to drive across 
to see for themselves the ‘Prague Spring’ then arousing much 
interest in the Western media. Although Czechoslovakia was 
firmly within the Communist bloc, and therefore a satellite of the 
Soviet Union, the Czech government had introduced certain 
liberal measures that were not to Moscow’s liking. Brian and his 
colleagues spent only a day or so in Prague. A month later 
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thousands of Soviet tanks invaded Czechoslovakia and Com- 
munist orthodoxy was restored. 

By then Brian was in northern Sweden filming in a small town 
where the biggest employer, a mill, was about to close down. 
From there he wrote to Veronica, who stayed at home this time. 

Darling, darling Pussy, 

Leaving this GHASTLY place on Saturday, thank 

Heavens! And thank Heavens again that you didn’t 

come. You would have killed me. It is the real rock 

bottom of Europe! The hotel is awful. Awful food, 

idiots behind the desk who mix all the bills up and 

never deliver any message. 
As always, when they were apart, Brian missed Veronica terribly. 
This is clear from the heartfelt lines with which he ended the 
letter: 

| love you so much and admire you so much. Some- 

times you have to be apart for a time to know how 

much the other one means to you. Don’t worry that 

I’ll ever start thinking of other pussies! 
Meanwhile Brian had completed his so-called ‘Gothic’ novel. It 
had evolved from his initial concept into a more or less con- 
ventional thriller, entitled You Must Never Go Back. The story was 
inspired by Brian’s holidays in northern Italy, in particular by the 
local legends associated with Mussolini’s attempted escape to 
Switzerland in 1945. It seems that a lorry filled with gold was part 
of the convoy bringing the former dictator and his mistress to 
safety. When they were captured and executed by local parti- 
sans, the gold disappeared - never to be found again. Years later 
a British Intelligence officer went to the Como region of Italy to 
search for it, or to find out who was responsible for its dis- 
appearance. He brought his wife and daughter with him to make 
it seem as if they were all on holiday. The ruse did not work and 
all three were murdered. 

You Must Never Go Back was rejected by Brian’s UK 
publishers, but Random House loved it and it was published in 
the USA in November 1968. It was also published in France and, 
from a financial perspective, it became his most successful novel 
to date. Later it was turned into a play and serialised on Irish 
radio. 
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Sometime in 1969 Brian’s television fame led to a surprise 
proposition. He was approached by Ireland’s second largest 
political party, Fine Gael, and asked to stand for election to the 
national parliament, Dail Eireann. The party, whose roots were 
quite conservative, had been out of government for over 10 
years and it was hungry for power. Declan Costello, son of a 
former Taoiseach or prime minister, was a Fine Gael TD (member 
of parliament). Together with some like-minded colleagues, he 
tried to move the party to the left by publishing a policy 
document called Toward a Just Society. Although the old guard in 
the party resisted the new ideas, Costello et al had a lot of 
support from younger members. 

Costello decided not to contest the 1969 general election and 
someone in Fine Gael must have thought that Brian would make 
a good replacement. The third largest party, Labour, was also 
trying to tempt ‘trophy’ candidates away from RTE. Two of 
Brian’s colleagues, Justin Keating and David Thornley, made the 
switch and both won seats for Labour in the 1969 election. 
However Brian declined to stand for Fine Gael, why | do not 
know. Perhaps what he had seen of Irish political life in his 
television work made him realise that he could never become the 
type of ‘people pleaser’ he would have to be in order to win 
elections. 

At this time Brian must have been pondering where his 
television career was going. He had been a key figure in 7 Days 
or, as the Irish Press referred to it during the dispute, “our 
national television station’s most important public affairs pro- 
gramme.”® In an interview some years later he reflected on the 
aftermath of the row as follows: 

From then on my life in television hung by a thread. 

We were never told but television doesn’t like 

rebels.” 
How much RTE did not like “rebels” is clear from an examination 
of Brian’s subsequent TV career. He was still under contract and 
So was available to any producer who needed someone with his 
skills and experience. But he had become persona non grata and 
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it was only a matter of time before the organisation ejected him 
completely. But Brian did not go quietly, or quickly. 

Towards the end of 1968 Brian was assigned to two new late- 
night current affairs series, Rural Portrait and Work. However 
neither attracted a big audience and they both disappeared after 
one season. Even when Brian’s appearances achieved healthy 
ratings his programmes were taken off the air before they could 
become fully established. 

In October 1969 a new prime time current affairs pro- 
gramme entitled Wednesday Report was launched. Brian shared 
presentation duties with fellow 7 Days outcast, Paddy Gallagher. 
Each half-hour edition focused on a single subject and this gave 
the presenters time to examine issues in considerable depth. A 
programme on women in Irish society allowed Brian to highlight 
the extent of discrimination against females at the time. He 
questioned an educator on the stereotypes about women’s skills 
then being perpetuated in the classroom. He spoke to a married 
woman, working outside the home, about the difficulties she 
faced. These difficulties became clear when Brian interviewed a 
factory owner. Through his gentle but persistent probing, Brian 
elicited the admission from the employer that he paid his female 
employees less than their male counterparts for doing exactly the 
same type of work. When Brian asked why this was so, the 
factory owner blamed the unions for not demanding equal pay 
for women! Wednesday Report frequently featured in the 10 
most watched programmes during its first run. Yet it was can- 
celled after one season. 

A few days after Wednesday Report ended, Brian was back in 
another new series entitled Seventies Scene, promoted by the 
RTE Guide as “a new TV programme for women”.®° The pro- 
gramme consisted of a number of self-contained slots, each 
focusing on a topic of interest to RTE’s female viewers. It was an 
opportunity for Brian to get away from the social and political 
issues that had dominated his career up to then and work on 
another subject close to his heart: antiques. Every week he would 
look at the sorts of items which could be picked up in antique 
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shops and offer advice on how much viewers could expect to pay. 
His slot quickly became very popular and within a short time he 
was receiving hundreds of letters a week from viewers seeking 
advice on old objects that had previously lain neglected in dusty 
attics throughout the land. Needless to say, the programme was 
axed after two-and-a-half months. 

As Brian’s TV career seemed to be in a downward spiral, his 
writing projects occupied much of his time and energy. Volume 2 
of his Dictionary of Irish Writers, dealing with writers of non- 
fiction, was published early in 1970. Several months later his new 
thriller, Exit from Prague was published in the UK, although in 
paperback only. Later it came out in the USA and Italy. It followed 
the pattern of many of Brian’s thrillers in that it depicts a version 
of himself embroiled in extraordinary circumstances and using his 
wits to survive. The protagonist, Tony Brett, is a television 
reporter on assignment to Prague in the wake of the Soviet 
invasion. During Brian’s brief visit to the city in 1968 he had 
encountered several local people and, in the novel, he imagines 
what became of them after the tanks rolled in. As usual with 
Brian’s writings, Exit from Prague did better in America than in 
Britain. Overall, however, it was not as successful financially as its 
immediate predecessors. Before that became apparent, how- 
ever, Brian had decided to return to the kind of fiction which 
brought him his first success as a novelist. 


Writing about Ireland, again 

Someone in the UK publishing house, Cassell, had been reading 
Brian’s thrillers and contacted him with an interesting pro- 
position. Would he consider writing a ‘straight’ novel about 
modern Ireland? In the main English people had little interest in 
Ireland or the Irish. Insofar as Ireland entered the English con- 
sciousness at all, it was usually in the form of old stereotypes that 
portrayed the Irish as drunken barbarians, only one step removed 
from the ape. Now a different perspective on Ireland was emer- 
ging in the homes of middle England. TV screens showed the 
growing tensions in Northern Ireland as violent internecine con- 
flict erupted between Catholics and Protestants. Ordinary English 
people were horrified by scenes of mayhem and bloodshed they 
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never expected to see in any part of the United Kingdom. These 
unfortunate events were arousing a certain curiosity about Ire- 
land among thoughtful English observers. It was in this context, 
perhaps, that Cassell saw an opportunity to explain the 
complexities of life in the Emerald Isle to a British audience, using 
an Irish-based author. 

Brian was ideal for the job. He was an outsider who had never 
quite been accepted as an Irishman, even though he had lived 
and worked in the country for over 15 years. Through his 
television work he had gained insights into many facets of Irish 
life. As he wrote later, he had “interviewed hundreds, if not 
thousands, of Irish people, from nuns to convicts, from politicians 
to men who make cathedrals out of used matches”. He had also 
seen behind the veil that protects many highly-placed people and 
institutions from public scrutiny. He knew about the corruption 
and skulduggery which infected Irish public life and, if he was not 
allowed to make television programmes about these things, 
perhaps he could build a fictional narrative around them. 

Brian started writing in October 1969, working his customary 
three hours a day, seven days a week. He produced several 
drafts, allowing Veronica to read everything as he went along and 
accepting her comments and suggestions. As he said at the time, 
he had “complete faith in her judgement”.®© By June 1970, he 
had finished the manuscript of his new novel, which he called The 
Green and the Gold. Brian’s title could be taken as a reference to 
the Irish Tricolour and its symbolic representation of the native 
and ‘planter’ communities living in peace together. Or it might 
refer to the corruption of Irish life by ‘gold’ during the period 
covered in the novel. At 150,000 words, it was half as long again 
as any of Brian’s previous works and was epic in scope. 

The story is set in the Republic from 1954 to 1969. It revolves 
around the character of Francis O’Rourke, an Irish builder who 
has made his fortune in England and who, in the early-1950s, 
returns to his homeland. O’Rourke is an ill-educated, uncouth 
man, quick to temper and impatient with anyone or anything that 
gets in his way. There is a host of other characters who reflect 
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the diversity of modern Ireland, an Ireland struggling to emerge 
from years of atrophy and economic misery. The principal ones 
are John Lennox, a charismatic TV broadcaster, whose live 
Saturday night show is guaranteed to have the country talking 
next day; Felicity O’Connor, a country girl with a lust for life and a 
talent for writing plays about small-town Ireland that entertain 
sophisticated London audiences; Lady Honoria Gandon, the 
would-be queen of Dublin society who longs for a cause to lead; 
and Father Tracey, who believes that he must stand with the 
poor against the rich in order to fulfil his commitment to Christ. 

Every character, large and small, is allowed to be him or 
herself as the narrative proceeds without a hint of judgement 
from their author. Brian manages to engender empathy and 
sympathy for even the most unattractive of his creations. And it 
is difficult to imagine a less attractive protagonist in any of his 
previous novels than Francis O’Rourke, a type of man surely 
abhorrent to someone like Brian. Yet Brian not only understands 
how O’Rourke is the way he is he also shows compassion for this 
blundering ‘gombeen’ man. 

If Brian is sympathetic towards individual characters, he is 
quietly scathing of the corrupt system in which Ireland is 
enmeshed. However he does not try to force his own views or 
philosophy on the reader. He simply describes the reality of 
decision-making within large and powerful bodies, decisions that 
affect the lives of ordinary people. When O’Rourke makes a 
‘political donation’ to the governing party, previously insur- 
mountable obstacles to his development project are mysteriously 
removed. Because Father Tracey publicly allies himself with 
O’Rourke’s poor tenants, he is shipped off to Africa by his super- 
iors. From a 21*-century perspective the picture Brian paints of 
official Ireland in the 1960s seems tame. Now, numerous legal 
tribunals have revealed far worse scandals than anything Brian 
described. But, at the time, his manuscript seems to have caused 
quite a stir, not least with his publishers. 

Perhaps the editors in Cassell were not expecting anything as 
potentially controversial as the novel Brian delivered. Their chief 
concern was that Brian’s characters were based too closely on 
real people. They feared being sued when the book was pub- 
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lished. Of course Brian had been inspired by living figures in 
creating the dramatis personae of The Green and the Gold. Even 
today, those inspirations can be detected by anyone who lived 
through that period in Irish history. However Brian made his 
feelings clear in a newspaper interview in April 1971: 

| do not want to be sued, and | do not want to hurt 

anybody’s feelings. | would not sleep easy if | felt a 

book of mine had given offence to anyone.” 
So he went to great lengths to ensure that any link between, say, 
Francis O’Rourke and a certain well-known property developer 
was broken by making his character’s physical appearance, and 
other attributes, as different as possible from the original 
inspiration. He hired a Dublin barrister, Ernest Wood, to provide 
a professional opinion on whether anyone could feel they had 
been libelled in the novel. Wood saw no possibility of a libel case 
being taken. Brian then asked a number of Dublin journalists, 
who were familiar with the local VIPs and bigwigs, to read the 
manuscript. Without exception, all declared that there was 
nothing libellous in it. Despite all this, Cassell delayed publication 
into 1971 while their own legal advisors pored over the text. The 
lawyers’ opinion indicated that the book was safe to publish, and 
a publication date of April 19" was set. 

As usual with Brian’s novels, his latest work would be 
published under a different title in America: The Triumph of 
O’Rourke. For the rest of the world, however, Brian had come up 
with a new title, Cry of Morning. The public relations campaign 
got underway, the book jacket was designed, and interviews with 
the author began to appear in the press. Then Cassell, still 
worried about libel suits despite the legal advice, decided to 
delay publication once again. Brian’s patience was exhausted 
and, in May 1971, he put it to Cassell that they either honour 
their contract to publish the book or surrender their rights back 
to him. They chose the latter option and Brian offered the manu- 
script to Michael Joseph Ltd., who snapped it up immediately. 

The parting with Cassell was amicable and they let him keep 
the £3,500 advance he had received when the contract was 
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signed. The US rights were bought by Doubleday.*® On November 
15" 1971, nearly two years after he had signed the original 
contract with Cassell, Cry of Morning was published to great 
acclaim in Britain and Ireland. To pacify any possible litigants who 
might read it, every copy bore a disclaimer from Brian stressing 
the fictional nature of the work. 

The Irish Times called it “a consummately professional piece 
of work, continuously interesting and amusing, its extensive cast 
so intricately marshalled that each takes his precise share of the 
limelight”. In London, the Evening Standard reviewer also liked 
it: "This is an honest book, and an entertaining one, with its face 
resolutely set against sentimentality. It must be as good a picture 
of Ireland today as we are likely to get.""° American reviews were 
generally positive, although not quite as glowing as those on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Cry of Morning was Brian’s most successful novel to date and 
established him as a serious writer in his homeland. Unlike most 
of his previous works, it sold far better in Britain and Ireland than 
in the USA. Perhaps Brian’s depiction of modern Ireland did not 
appeal to an American sensibility more attuned to green beer 
and shillelaghs than to office blocks and socialist priests. The 
book’s success in Ireland is understandable in the context of the 
opening up of society that was occurring in the 1960s. Irish 
people were hungry to learn more about what was really going 
on in their country. As for the British, the resumption of the 
‘Troubles’ in Northern Ireland had brought this final remnant of 
their once glorious colonial empire back into focus. They were 
going through one of their periodic bouts of trying to understand 
the Irish. Of course only the most well-informed could grasp the 
distinction between the two parts of the divided island: Northern 
Ireland, and the Republic in which Cry of Morning is set. 

As always, Brian had other projects on the go during this 
period. As part of his research for Cry of Morning he had studied 
the ‘secret’ language of the Irish Travellers, known as Shelta. 


i Coincidentally that publisher's late president, Nelson Doubleday, had sailed from 
America on the Queen Mary over 30 years earlier during Brian’s stint as a commis 
waiter on the liner. 
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Among Cry of Morning’s large cast of characters are members of 
a Traveller family, the O’Connors, and Brian uses Shelta in some 
of their dialogue. Travellers used to visit the Cleeve home and 
Brian developed a keen interest in their culture and an equally 
strong compassion for the deprivations they had to endure. He 
wrote a monograph on Shelta which, in early 1971, he submitted 
to the scholarly review, Studies. The editor turned it down on the 
advice of linguistic specialists, but it was published elsewhere 
later that same year. 

Brian also compiled a book, published in 1972, commemora- 
ting the Irish coins in use since the late-1920s. The book’s title, 
W. B. Yeats and the Designing of Ireland's Coinage, refers to the 
role played by the poet in chairing the government committee 
that commissioned a set of coins for the new State. In his 
introduction Brian praised the imagination of the State’s first 
administration in selecting Yeats for the task. 

What government in the world has ever placed so 

great and permanent a responsibility in the hands of a 

poet? And what poet has ever achieved so greatly for 

his country outside of his own field of poetry?” 
The coins that resulted from the efforts of Yeats and his col- 
leagues featured animals and birds, rather than political or relig- 
ious figures, and became highly regarded for their brilliant artistic 
simplicity. When Ireland moved to a decimal system in early 
1971, some of the original designs were retained. However the 
Yeatsian legacy disappeared completely following the intro- 
duction of the euro in 2002. 

While Brian was waiting for Cry of Morning to be published, 
he finished Volume 3 of the Dictionary of Irish Writers dealing 
with Irish language writers. Brian was not proficient in Gaelic but 
he had great respect for the language and the rich literary tradi- 
tion it represented. He was prepared for the criticism that he, an 
Englishman, was not qualified for the task of compiling such a 
dictionary. In a long introduction to the book, in which he ana- 
lysed the history and current state of Ireland’s native language, 
he answered the criticism in his usual self-effacing fashion: 


*' Brian Cleeve, W.B. Yeats and the Designing of Ireland's Coinage, Dolmen 
Press, 1972 
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Almost anyone in the country would have been better 
qualified to write it than the present author. | can only 
hope that the reader will say, however heavily, ‘better 
this than nothing'. Beyond that | hope that some 
readers will turn from the dry pages of this dictionary 
to the works and writers it attempts to describe and 
catalogue. If they do, they will find, or find again, not a 
school subject, not a brutal and arbitrary way of 
gaining a diploma, but one of the great beauties of the 
world.” 


TV career ends 

As Brian’s literary star was in the ascendant, his television career 
took another tumble. In May 1971, RTE told him that they had 
terminated his contract for “economy reasons”. He would still be 
hired for specific projects on a freelance basis, but his regular 
income from the station would cease. This blow came three years 
after the 7 Days row and despite the popularity of several of the 
programmes he had made since. During 1971 Brian’s TV 
broadcasts were limited mainly to monthly appearances on the 
late night arts show, Anthology. In September, he and Odran 
Walsh produced a two-part series called Inside Europe, in which 
Brian interviewed Irish people living in various European cities. 
Brian and Odran Walsh had both worked for British Intelligence 
during World War II and had similar English backgrounds. Not 
surprisingly a bond formed between them, but for which Brian’s 
TV career might have ended several years earlier than it did. 

Just before the publication of Cry of Morning, the two men 
travelled to Belgium to make a documentary on the life of an 
Irish poet, Francis Ledwidge, who had been killed in World War |. 
Then they came up with an idea for a series of half-hour 
programmes in which Brian would interview notable Irish figures. 
Each edition would be devoted to a single interviewee, allowing 
for a much fuller picture of the subject’s life and personality to 
form than was possible in the usual magazine or current affairs 
programme. The series, entitled Personal View, ran for six weeks 
in a prime time slot during the summer of 1972. In the first pro- 
gramme, Brian met the anarchic and idiosyncratic comedian, 
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Spike Milligan, who spent the interview doing his best to make 
Brian laugh. Later subjects were less glamorous if no less 
interesting. They included Ireland’s most famous agony aunt, 
Angela McNamara. 

In her weekly column in a Sunday newspaper, McNamara 
wrote from a conservative Catholic perspective when she advised 
young people on the perils and pitfalls of sex. The edition of 
Personal View featuring Angela McNamara attracted a huge 
audience, and gave Brian his first and last number one 
programme as measured by audience ratings. Brian’s inter- 
viewing style can be judged from a newspaper review of the 
McNamara interview. 

Cleeve was almost as nimble and as deadly as 

Muhammad Ali is in the ring when he backed Mrs. 

McNamara into a corner on her rigid objections to 

mixed non-denominational schools. Instead, however, 

of attempting to floor her, gallantly he side-stepped 

on to other issues. This sort of mingling of aggression 

with consideration is courteous but it's also a bit anti- 

climactic.”* 
During that summer of 1972, Brian managed to get another of his 
programme ideas on the air. On May 10", Irish voters approved 
lreland’s entry into the European Economic Community. The 
original series of Into Europe had been broadcast four years 
earlier on the assumption that Ireland would be admitted to the 
EEC in 1967. Extensive and well made as they were, those 
documentaries were now out of date and Brian devised a new 
series, to be called Tracing Europe, which would incorporate 
bought-in films from European TV stations. Each programme 
would be followed by a studio discussion with participants seated 
round an Ireland-shaped table. The series would be cheap to 
make and so was approved. Brian explained his thoughts in the 
RTE Guide: 

European TV stations are continuously making films 

about their own countrys’ and their neighbours' 

problems. As we join the Common Market, these 

problems will become ours...So why not pick out from 
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these problems the most important, the most 

enduring, and see what other countries, what other 

TV stations make of them?” 
For someone without a contract with RTE, Brian now found 
himself in the extraordinary position of hosting two prime time 
television series more or less simultaneously. It was a short-lived 
success, however, as both shows were cancelled after one 
season. In September RTE announced the launch of a new 
teatime magazine programme called Tangents. Running Monday 
to Friday, it filled the same slot as the pioneering Broadsheet ten 
years earlier, but was not as serious-minded. The RTE Guide 
concluded a piece in the new programme as follows: 

Reports will be filed by a wide range of people and 

Brian Cleeve and John O'Donoghue will have a slice of 

the action too.” 
Whether Brian ever did get “a slice of the action” is open to 
question. He may have filed the occasional report, but nothing 
that would return him to his former screen prominence. 
However there was always his writing to keep him from dwelling 
on the vicissitudes of his TV career. 

During the lengthy interval between completing Cry of 
Morning and finally getting it published, Brian had been working 
on another novel about modern Ireland called Tread Softly in this 
Place. However his latest work was very different to anything he 
had written previously. Set in the fictional rural district of Ross, 
Tread Softly in this Place is a meditative exploration of what it 
was to be Irish in the early-1970s. The characters reflect many 
different strands of lIrishness, peasant and ascendancy, Catholic 
and Protestant, Traveller and settled, young and old. Much of the 
narrative is concerned with their inner lives as they try to 
understand their place in a country that is changing fast. 

The plot unfolds slowly over four days during which the 
characters in their little backwater seem suspended between two 
worlds, ostensibly the old and the new Ireland. The choices they 
make during those four days have huge consequences, although 
none of them appreciates these at the time. In a sense the novel 
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is about life itself, apparently random, but imbued with meaning 
and significance if only we can find it. 

Central to Tread Softly’s narrative is the young misfit, Michael 
Carmody. In a letter to his publishers, Brian described his vision 
of Carmody: 

A man hibernating, brooding on an immense talent 

like a woman waiting to give birth; like a Rodin or 

Michaelangelo figure half liberated from the stone. 
Michael Carmody engages in the kind of soul-searching to which 
Brian himself was predisposed. Perhaps this passage from the 
book reflects Brian’s own thoughts at the time. 

It was inconceivable that he could have no meaning, 

no purpose, except that of a blade of grass that dies to 

make way for another blade. There must be reason, 

must be purpose. At times he felt that he was on the 

point of knowing what his purpose was, like a child 

stirring in a woman for the first time, a warm darkness 

inside him, and in it, movement.” 
Tread Softly in this Place was published in October 1972 by 
Cassell, who clearly had no worries about libel this time. Reviews 
were very positive, especially in Ireland, where Brian was at last 
receiving the recognition that had previously eluded him. Sunday 
Independent critic and author, Benedict Kiely, wrote: 

Brian Cleeve gives his characters flesh and blood and 

gives their movements meaning, and he has wit and 

understanding and a gift of phrase. He moves 

effortlessly, from mood to mood, from the tender and 

the true to the comic, from a clear view of the past to 

a sharp view of the present.” 
Tread Softly is the fullest realisation of Brian’s talent as a novelist 
and is, | believe, a masterpiece of modern Irish fiction. 

After several delays, RTE finally screened Brian’s docu- 
mentary on Francis Ledwidge, Behind the Closed Eye, in February 
1973. Like many of his generation, Ledwidge joined the British 
army at the outset of World War | and was killed at Ypres in 
Belgium in 1917. Unlike his English contemporaries, Wilfred 
Owen and Siegfried Sassoon, Ledwidge was not a ‘war poet’. 


°° Brian Cleeve, Tread Softly in this Place, Corgi, 1973 (p. 32) 
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Even poems written by him in the trenches are about the simple 
natural beauty of the Ireland he had left behind. Part of the 
documentary was shot in a vast war cemetery in northern France 
where the bodies of tens of thousands of fallen soldiers lie. Later, 
Brian recalled that, as he walked between the white marble 
tombstones reciting his script, he found it difficult to maintain his 
composure in the midst of such a tragic scene. 
The critics loved it. The Sunday Independent’s Peter Cleary 

wrote: 

Brian Cleeve's narration was in exactly the right key, 

and the photography was excellent... | would rate this 

feature the best of its type ever done by RTE.” 
However RTE was not impressed. A month after Behind the 
Closed Eye was broadcast, Brian was told that there was no more 
work for him in Irish television. At the age of 51, his broadcasting 
career was over. Twenty years later, during a television interview, 
he was asked by the host, Shay Healy, if there was any bitterness 
in him over his treatment by RTE. His reply was succinct and to 
the point. 

Not in me, but | think that always, as far as the 

establishment in RTE were concerned, | was an 

outsider, | was an Englishman, or an Anglo-lrishman, 

and | think they were glad to see the back of me.” 
In a final twist RTE submitted Behind the Closed Eye as one of its 
entries to the Prague International Television Festival. Later that 
year the documentary won two awards for Best Story and Best 
Implementation Documentary. An English newspaper reporter 
phoned Brian at home to get his reaction to the news and he had 
to confess that RTE had not told him anything about it 

While this might seem like an ignominious end to a career 

which had lasted more than a decade - the longest continuous 
employment of Brian’s life — the reality was quite different. For 
five years Brian had been shunted from one short-lived series to 
another. Yet he never became so discouraged or frustrated that 
he gave up and walked away from his TV work. On the contrary 
he maintained the same enthusiasm and discipline he displayed 
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during his time on Discovery and Seven Days. As a result of his 
determination to keep going Brian went out on a high with 
Behind the Closed Eye. Not only did the documentary win him 
critical acclaim at home and abroad, its popularity with the 
viewing public saw it repeated again and again long after its first 
transmission. 

As one of the pioneers of Irish television Brian made a huge 
contribution to a new and powerful force in Irish life and culture. 
But he never truly belonged to RTE and, eventually, the 
organisation expelled him. Thankfully he no longer needed the 
money. He was earning enough from his writing and_ his 
properties to keep Veronica and himself in reasonable comfort. 
Berenice and Tanga were making their own way in the world. 
Brian could now devote more time to his writing. He had finally 
demonstrated his worth as an author. He was convinced that the 
best was yet to come. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A PRAYER ANSWERED 


In reflective mood 
(Courtesy of Tanga Cleeve) 


for the first time since the early months of their marriage. 

In September their younger daughter, Tanga, moved to 
France to pursue her further education. Elder daughter, Berenice, 
was already living in France with her husband, Yves. She met him 
after winning a scholarship in 1969 to study at the Académie des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1971 they married in the Central African 
Republic where Yves was stationed during his national service. 
However circumstances prevented Brian and the rest of the 
family from attending the wedding. It seems he was destined 
never to return to Africa. 

After more than a decade of intense activity making TV pro- 
grammes, writing books, compiling his Dictionary, looking after 
his properties, and raising his children, Brian now had time on his 
hands. However he had already found one new channel for his 
considerable energies. Early in 1972 he received news of the 
death of his Aunt Kate. Kate Talbot, widow of William Lockyer, 
had raised his younger brother, Desmond. She had lived alone 
since Desmond’s tragic death in 1944. The old lady left Brian 
some money in her will and he decided to use it to buy a holiday 
home near Dublin. 


B y the end of 1973, Brian and Veronica were alone together 


Life at Rosie’s Cottage 

Brian found a secluded old house on a hill overlooking the Irish 
sea. It was located fifty miles south of Dublin in County Wexford, 
the area of Ireland known as the ‘Sunny South East’. The house, 
on two acres of land, was called ‘Rosie’s Cottage’. It was in poor 
repair but Brian and Veronica loved it and the deal was done. 
Rosie’s Cottage became Brian’s home from home and he and 
Veronica spent long summers there every year. Brian divided his 
time in Wexford between restoring and extending his new prop- 
erty and writing. 

For the first time since the war Brian could afford to be a full 
time writer. He still wrote for his customary three hours per day 
but now, instead of rushing off afterwards to a television studio 
or travelling to a shoot, he spent his time working at Rosie’s 
Cottage. The land surrounding the house was overgrown and full 
of stones. Brian cleared the ground and laid down a lawn. 
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Engaging in hard physical labour allowed him to plan and think 
through whatever book he was working on at the time, a real 
luxury for a previously part-time writer. In the months prior to his 
departure from RTE, he had begun work on a follow-up to Tread 
Softly and finished it shortly after he left the station. 

Following the success of his two ‘Irish’ novels, Brian decided 
to change direction once again with his latest work, The Dark Side 
of the Sun. According to Brian, this was to be “the first of a series 
of novels linked not by characters or stories but by theme; the 
theme being the revolutionary changes of the world that | was 
born into fifty years ago”. He had a passion for history. It could 
be argued that Cry of Morning and Tread Softly in this Place were 
Brian’s attempt at producing a modern history of his adopted 
country. In The Dark Side of the Sun, he extended his reach to 
take in pivotal periods and places from the 20" century, such as 
pre-revolutionary Russia, post-war Europe, and contemporary 
Africa. But, at its heart, the novel is the personal story of one 
man’s journey into his past as he tries to find meaning in his life. 

The novel’s main character, Tony Ashe-Collyer, bears many 
similarities to Brian himself. He is from an Anglo-lrish family, 
went to an English public school, and spent some time in Africa. 
However there the similarities end. Ashe-Collyer is a weak man: 
undisciplined, self-absorbed, reckless with money, and unable to 
resist sexual temptation. As the novel proceeds he reflects on his 
eventful life and tries to make sense of it all. However he cannot 
ignore the sheer emptiness inside him and is saved by an extra- 
ordinary last-minute intervention that shakes him out of his self- 
concern. 

The Dark Side of the Sun was the first of Brian’s novels since 
Assignment to Vengeance not to be published in the USA. Its 
brooding, melancholy tone may have put off anyone familiar with 
its two predecessors, and it did not sell as well as either of them. 
However Brian was now writing as much for himself as for the 
market-place. With more time to think about what he was writ- 
ing, and feeling under less financial pressure to produce a best- 
seller, he was exploring themes that interested him. This was 
true of The Dark Side of the Sun, and even more so of his next 
book. 
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A Question of Inheritance was completed in March 1974 and, 
like Brian’s previous novel, the narrative moves seamlessly be- 
tween a number of different times and places. It centres around 
the affairs of an Anglo-lrish family, the O’Hanrahans, and their 
ancestral home, Crannagh Castle. For generations the males of 
the family have served the British Empire in its various wars, 
colonial and otherwise. As a result the family has accumulated a 
lot of booty, all of which is stored in Crannagh Castle. The family 
has also preserved the correspondence sent by its fathers and 
sons from foreign battlefields. 

As the novel opens the Crannagh Castle estate is about to be 
sold following the death of the last direct descendant of the 
O’Hanrahans. The estate manager, Conor Dwyer, takes a journey 
into the past as he goes through the family’s hoard of exotic 
treasures and reads the letters sent from fields of battle, such as 
Waterloo and Lucknow in India. These letters, quoted at length in 
the novel, bring to life not only the O’Hanrahan’s family history, 
but also the nearly 200 years of empire-building in which they 
were involved. Brian’s versatility as a writer is evident in the way 
he makes the letters — supposedly written in several different 
eras - seem completely authentic. This aspect of the novel 
prompted the Times of London to describe it as “A rich palimp- 
sest of many characters, places and periods, written around a 
great Irish estate.” 

Brian wrote of A Question of Inheritance that “| want to look 
particularly at England and Ireland, and at India as a background 
to England's greatness and decline.” As with The Dark Side of the 
Sun, however, the core of the story is concerned with a simple 
human drama: the love affair between an older man and a mys- 
terious young woman. Conor Dwyer is similar in many ways to 
Tony Ashe-Collyer from The Dark Side of the Sun, in that he is a 
middle-aged man yearning for something indefinable. Dwyer 
believes he has found that something in the love of the other- 
worldly Mary Falk. She is one of Brian’s most intriguing literary 
creations: a shy, fragile woman imprisoned by her sinister relat- 
ives. Yet this woman is also full of protective and selfless love for 
those same relatives. Although critically acclaimed the novel was 
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not a big seller, either in Britain or the USA, where it was 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. as For Love of Crannagh Castle. 

In each of Brian’s three novels since Cry of Morning, the main 
characters engage in introspection and are at odds with everyone 
around them. In Tread Softly the young Michael Carmody feels 
great uncertainty about his future direction. Tony Ashe-Collyer, 
on the other hand, is like a man waking up from the dream that 
was his life and trying to instil some meaning into it. And Conor 
Dwyer imagines that he has found fulfilment, only to lose it again. 
All three men could be said to be lost, waiting for something to 
happen. It is as if Brian is using his writing to work out a funda- 
mental question in his own mind. Why are we here? Why am / 
here? 


The ‘Regency’ novels 

Following the huge success of Cry of Morning, Brian had seen 
sales of his subsequent books decline steadily. However he had 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that he was writing what he 
wanted to write. He was happy to continue as long as he had the 
support of his publishers. For the first time since Deukalion’s 
Flood nearly thirty years previously, he decided to embark on an 
historical novel, although one set in a more recent epoch than 
ancient Greece. He had been researching his family tree and had 
traced both the Cleeve and Talbot lines back to the turn of the 
13" century. The Talbots lived in Essex for hundreds of years and, 
through his research, Brian learnt a great deal about life in the 
English county of his birth. So he decided to locate much of the 
story there in the period known as the English Regency, that is, 
the early nineteenth century. 

Brian spent just over a year in Rosie’s Cottage writing his new 
novel. A young girl whom he intended to be a minor character 
began to take centre stage and ultimately it became her story. 
Brian named the finished book Sara, the first of his novels to 
feature a female protagonist. Sara is a young, spirited woman 
who has to make her way in an inhospitable and often brutal 
world where women are seen as little more than chattels. The 
depictions of rural life in Essex, and a bustling and rather dan- 
gerous London, lean more towards Dickens than Jane Austen, 
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Brian’s favourite novelist. Through Sara’s eyes the reader is 
shown something of the horrors of life in that period for anyone 
without title or money. Yet Sara, who has neither, survives the 
perils and temptations that come her way. Ultimately she 
triumphs in a cruel and merciless world by creating her own 
alternative society based on love and mercy. 

In its depiction of the human condition, Sara was probably 
Brian’s most positive novel to date. Having explored the psyches 
of a series of ‘lost’ men in his three previous books, Brian now 
switched to women. However, given that his last attempt at an 
historical novel had been a failure, he was not too hopeful of 
ever seeing Sara on sale in bookshops. Indeed Cassell were taken 
aback initially when they received the manuscript, concerned 
that it represented yet another change of direction in Brian’s 
writing. He tried to hide his disappointment at his publisher’s 
initial feedback, which seemed to be a prelude to rejection. Then, 
three days later, Cassell sent a telegram saying that they were 
delighted with what they had read and wanted to publish Sara. 

Cassell showed its faith in the novel by trebling the advance 
made for A Question of Inheritance. Another publisher, Coward 
McCann, offered Brian an even larger sum for the American 
rights. But that was the only the beginning. Very favourable early 
reviews pushed up sales and led to lucrative paperback deals in 
both Britain and the USA. Sara became bigger than anything 
Brian had written before, including Cry of Morning, which had 
not done well in America. Now, at the age of 53, he had written a 
book that appealed to critics and public alike — on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

By the summer of 1976, Brian had completed another his- 
torical saga centred on the adventures of a female heroine. Kate, 
named after his recently-dead aunt, also sold in large quantities, 
as did the follow up, Judith. Together with Sara, these two novels 
form a trilogy in which Brian explores the nature of good and evil 
through the eyes of three young women. His depiction of the 
almost unimaginable poverty in which the masses in Regency 
London lived is particularly vivid in Judith, probably the best 
realised of the three books. However his publishers did not do 
Brian any favours by adorning the covers of these novels with 
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illustrations of attractive young women, whose ample breasts 
spill out from their revealing décolletage. This led some critics to 
dismiss the novels as ‘bodice-rippers’, with one Irish reviewer 
bemoaning Brian’s entry into what he termed the ‘women’s 
magazine field’. 

More perceptive readers could see the value of Brian’s latest 
work. Gabriel Fallon, who had been so encouraging of Brian in 
the early sixties, wrote to him following publication of Kate. 

Apart from your unique gifts for characterisation you 

have a wonderful gift of seeing a place and making 

your reader feel that he knows it quite well, even that 

he might well have been there on some _ long- 

forgotten holiday. Your work has a 'classic' quality, by 

which | mean that it can rank with the once-cherished 

greats whose novels once adorned the long-forgotten 

Nelson's six-penny classics. Kate gave me hope for the 

future of Irish (or should it be Anglo-lrish?) culture.” 
Shortly after starting work on Judith in January 1976, Brian 
contracted shingles, a painful skin ailment that lasted several 
weeks. A year later, as he was putting the finishing touches to 
Judith, a happier interruption to his writing occurred with the 
marriage of his younger daughter Tanga. Unlike the earlier 
wedding of older daughter Berenice, Tanga was married in Dublin 
and Brian was there to give the bride away. When he completed 
Judith on April 15" 1977, he had every reason to feel totally ful- 
filled as a writer. In reality he never felt more downhearted. 

In a newspaper interview some years later, Brian spoke about 
this period when he was achieving his greatest literary success. 
He should have been content. Instead he revealed that he had 
been experiencing a spell of “acute depression and listlessness”. 
“| felt lost and had no purpose in life”, he was quoted as 
saying.’ Of course he revealed none of this inner anguish to 
those around him. As Veronica wrote later: 

.. he (n)ever allowed himself to seem unhappy, or 
showed a miserable face to the world. He was quite 


‘°° | etter to Brian Cleeve from Gabriel Fallon, November 7" 1977 
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the opposite and when things were worst he was 

always gayest.” 
All his life Brian had hoped and prayed that someday he would 
discover a reason for his existence. As a young man he had 
embraced Roman Catholicism. However his religious faith shat- 
tered when he could no longer reconcile the terrible failings of 
the Church with the idea that it was divinely inspired. Yet he 
continued to believe that there was more to life than the mater- 
ial world around him. His experiences with ‘Father Gerald’, his 
ability to ‘see’ past events associated with an object in his hand, 
and his occasional premonitions about the future, were 
inexplicable from a purely rational point of view. At the same 
time they were real and must have some explanation, even if it 
was beyond Brian’s current understanding. As long as these 
questions remained in his mind he could never be satisfied, no 
matter how successful he became in financial terms. So he kept 
searching for answers that continued to elude him. 

He read the books of Carlos Castaneda, who claimed to have 
studied secret mystical teachings with a Native American shaman 
named Don Juan. Castaneda’s writings seemed to Brian to offer a 
way of resolving many of the questions occupying his mind. A 
careful reading of his novels suggests that Brian was also 
exploring other potential spiritual paths, particularly those with a 
feminine dimension. 

In Tread Softly in this Place, for example, he writes about 
Kwan Yin, the Buddhist goddess of mercy. The Finnish goddess of 
the forest, Mielikki, makes an appearance in The Dark Side of the 
Sun. As a schoolboy at St. Edward’s, Brian had been captivated by 
the story of Isis. A yearning for the feminine aspect of God had 
clearly not left him. From an early age he read and read, trying to 
find a book that contained answers to the many questions which 
refused to leave his mind until they were answered. Now in his 
mid-fifties Brian must have wondered if his life would simply 
peter out without a sign that it had any meaning whatsoever. So 
he prayed to a God he was not certain was even there. And his 
prayer was simple, 
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7 7 103 
Let me serve You, if You exist! 


Despite his agnosticism Brian believed in an afterlife in which he 
would be judged on the success or otherwise of his time here on 
earth. These spiritual scruples spilled over into his writing. In 
Tread Softly in this Place, Brian describes the spirit of a recently- 
deceased character as he begins a long journey across a difficult 
landscape, weighed down by the possessions he accumulated 
during his earthly life. Even earlier, in 1971, Brian wrote an article 
about G.K. Chesterton’s Father Brown stories in which he 
extrapolates from these well-loved tales to something deeper. 

Out of the twists and turns of the story comes 

morality in the end, and the Judgement of God. In real 

life we have to wait longer than most of us care to for 

that Judgement to be pronounced. In the detective 

story we may have a comfortable, armchair foretaste 

of it. But if we are wise we will realise that it is a 

foretaste, a trifling, entertaining foretaste, perhaps, 

but still a real foretaste, of what will be the most 

terrible moment of our own existence.” 
Was Brian worried that he would miss a turning on his path 
through life, a turning that could lead him to the sense of 
purpose he sought? Did he imagine that he would appear one 
day before God shame-faced at having somehow lost the 
opportunity to serve Him? It is unlikely that Brian was concerned 
only about his own personal salvation. But if God existed, and he, 
Brian, had failed Him, then that failure would cause him greater 
agony than anything else. 

So, as he spent the summer of 1977 in Rosie’s Cottage, Brian 
was despondent. He was experiencing unprecedented com- 
mercial success as a writer and yet there was something missing 
in his life. Perhaps he had to achieve that literary success in order 
to realise that it could never satisfy him. Yet what else was there? 


Encountering a ‘presence’ 

Sometime in late-August, when he must have been at the end of 
his tether, Brian finally received an answer to that question. He 
explained later what happened. 


'®’ Brian Cleeve, Teaching of a Soul, unpublished, 1991 
'04 RTE Guide, November 5" 1971 
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| became aware of a presence, invisible, intangible, 

but real, that wished to communicate with me.” 
Brian had been thinking about his ability to ‘see’ detailed inform- 
ation about people and places associated with an object in his 
hand, such as a wedding ring. He realised that he could not have 
received this ‘information’ in any normal way. Silently in his mind 
he asked a simple question: how is this possible? Immediately, he 
heard a voice, again silently in his mind, which answered: 
“Information of that kind can come only from another mind”.’°° 

Believing instinctively that this response was not simply the 

product of his own imagination, Brian continued his dialogue 
with the inner voice. 

Brian: Who are you? 

Voice: A spirit. 


B. A good spirit? 

V. I try to be. 

B. Do you love and serve God? 
V. I try to. 

B. 


Why have you come to me, suddenly 

answering questions? 

V. Because if you wish to, you can also try to 
serve God. You have often said you wanted 
to be of use to God, if He existed. Well, He 
does exist. Do you still wish to serve Him? 

B. Of course, yes. ae 


It seems extraordinary that Brian should react so calmly during 
such a strange conversation. Even more extraordinary that he 
should immediately accept the ‘credentials’ of his interlocutor, 
and then seize the moment to reaffirm - without any hesitation - 
his commitment to serve God. But he had to be sure and that is 
why he asked the presence, “Do you love and serve God?” He 
remembered a passage he had read in the New Testament: 

Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but test the 

spirits to see whether they are from God; for many 

false prophets have gone out into the world. 


'05 Brian Cleeve, The Fourth Mary, Capel Books, 1982 

4s Brian Cleeve, Teaching of a Soul, unpublished, 1991 
Ibid. 
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Once Brian was satisfied that the ‘presence’ was not malicious, 
he asked how he could serve God. The response was a shock. 
Brian was ‘told’ to return to the Catholic Church, that is, go to 
Mass and Confession and say the Rosary. 

Brian had long since rejected the Church as corrupt and 
narrow-minded - and as for the Rosary...! Given the nature of his 
spiritual reading up to this point, he would have expected to be 
sent in a different direction. Out to some desert commune, 
perhaps, to study with a native shaman, or into a hidden Tibetan 
valley to become enlightened under the tutelage of a Buddhist 
teacher. 

Oddly Brian found it reassuring to be ‘told’ to return to 
Catholicism. After all the idea could not have come from his own 
imagination or desire as it was the /ast thing he wanted to do. If 
the presence was not an evil spirit — and he had done all he could 
think of to rule out that possibility — and nor was it the product of 
self-delusion, then it must be genuine. And if it was genuine, then 
his prayer had been answered. God wanted to use him! That was 
how Brian rationalised this very strange experience. How could 
he reject the first ‘command’ he received from one of God’s 
servants, no matter how unpalatable it was? 

The other change the presence ‘told’ Brian to make was in his 
diet. He was to stop eating meat and many other types of food 
and drink, including alcohol. However returning to the Church 
and becoming a vegetarian were only the first steps in his new 
life. The ‘presence’ told Brian that he would undergo a period of 
learning. There were certain truths about the nature of reality 
that God wished him to understand. It would also be necessary 
for Brian to discard many of the assumptions about life and the 
world that he had accumulated over half a century. So, in the 
course of maybe 20 or 30 minutes in the late summer of 1977, 
Brian’s life changed completely. He was about to embark on per- 
haps the greatest adventure of his life. 


The Roman Catholic Church 

Despite his conviction that what happened to him was real, Brian 
was beset by doubts over the following days and weeks. It was 
not as if he had experienced God in some external way, like 
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Moses seeing the burning bush. Everything had happened in his 
own mind. Could it simply be a case of wishful thinking on his 
part? Was he going mad? 

What supported Brian’s instinctive belief that his experiences 
were genuine was the direction in which he was being led. 
Nothing was as he would have foreseen or planned, even if he 
had ever anticipated a scenario like this. And in subsequent 
dialogues with the ‘presence’, he began to learn about the role 
which he was being asked to take on. To understand this role it is 
necessary to turn our attention to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which Brian was being ‘told’ he should rejoin. 

In the early 1960s the Second Vatican Council unleashed a 
tidal wave of change on an institution that had remained static 
for centuries. All the old certainties went out the window. The 
Mass, which had been declared immutable by Pope Pius V in the 
16" century, became unrecognisable. Saints who had been re- 
vered since time immemorial were either dropped or down- 
graded. The prohibition against eating meat during Lent was 
lifted. The concept of Limbo, that place in the afterlife reserved 
for the unbaptised, was abandoned. 

Some of these changes were undoubtedly welcome. How- 
ever, as one change followed another, pressure mounted from 
the liberal wing of the Church for even more changes. Demands 
for an end to priestly celibacy and a revocation of the ban on 
artificial contraception were resisted, but the genie was out of 
the lamp and an air of ‘anything goes’ plunged the Church into 
crisis. Priests left their ministry, vocations took a nosedive, nuns 
threw off their habits and began wearing ‘civies’, and Mass 
attendance started to decline. 

By 1972 Pope Paul VI could see the effects of the changes 
over which he had presided. On the feast of Saints Peter and Paul 
he delivered a homily that was startling in its directness: 

We believed that after the Council would come a day 
of sunshine in the history of the Church. But instead 
there has come a day of clouds and storms, and of 
darkness ... And how did this come about? We will 
confide to you the thought that may be, we ourselves 
admit in free discussion, that may be unfounded, and 
that is that there has been a power, an adversary 
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power. Let us call him by his name: the devil... It is as if 

from some mysterious crack, no, it is not mysterious, 

from some crack the smoke of Satan has entered the 

temple of God.” 
The crisis in the Church was serious because, as the presence told 
Brian, Catholicism contained the entire truth, that is, the ‘inner 
truth’ about God, about creation, and about the relationship 
between them. It was not that the Catholic Church was perfect, 
far from it. Brian was told that God had chosen the Church to be 
the custodian of the ‘inner truth’ and now that truth was in 
danger of being lost or forgotten amidst the turmoil afflicting the 
institution. Brian’s role was to record that truth and pass it on to 
a few others to ensure that it was not lost. 

His first task, he was told, was to write a story about events in 
first century Jerusalem leading up to Christ’s crucifixion. For Brian 
this was a formidable undertaking that he believed would mean 
months if not years of intensive research. He was already halfway 
through the writing of Hester, the fourth in his series of historical 
novels. It was due to be published in early 1979 and breaking off 
from that to research a completely different topic was not 
practicable. 

As it turned out no research whatsoever was needed. In a 
letter to a correspondent some years later, Brian described how 
he came to produce the book that became The Fourth Mary. 

| wrote the story in ten mornings, before breakfast 

and an ordinary day’s work. Simply because | 

‘listened’. | was made aware that there was a story to 

be told, that ‘someone’ wanted very badly to tell it, 

and that they would give it to me if | would consent to 

write it down. 
Brian was at pains to point out in his letter that he did not 
participate in any kind of ‘automatic writing’. Each morning he 
‘received’ that day’s instalment of the story in his mind, much as 
a reporter would listen to someone describe a newsworthy event 
he/she had witnessed. And just as the journalist would turn what 
he had heard into a coherent narrative, so Brian took the mater- 


‘8 OMELIA DI PAOLO VI Solennita dei Santi Apostoli Pietro e Paolo, 
http://www. vatican.va/holy_father/paul_vi/homilies/1972/documents/hf_p- 
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ial he was given and, using his literary skill, made it into an 
interesting story. However, for anyone familiar with the Gospel 
account of Christ’s last weeks, The Fourth Mary is more than just 
‘interesting’. It is an extraordinary tale and like nothing Brian 
wrote before or after. 

The story is told from the perspective of a minor character in 
the Gospels, the maid-servant who taunted Peter following Jesus’ 
arrest. Her name was Mary and she is ‘The Fourth Mary’ of the 
title. She belonged to a branch of the cult of Dionysus operating 
in Jerusalem. Her mistress, also called Mary, was the leader of 
this sect and a powerful woman in the city. When this other Mary 
encounterd Jesus, she came to believe that he represented a 
threat to the cult and plotted to destroy him. Her connivances led 
ultimately to Jesus being arrested and crucified. 

Throughout the narrative, Brian does not shy away from 
describing the true nature of the evil forces conspiring to crush 
Jesus. There are graphic scenes of sado-masochism and sexual 
perversion far removed from anything depicted by the four evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

The story is riveting but is it true? Could it be true? Does it 
describe historical events that actually took place? Obviously 
there is no independent evidence to corroborate any of it. 
However neither is there evidence that the events depicted in 
the four Gospels really happened. Indeed do we have any proof 
today that Jesus existed at all? 

Ultimately one’s attitude to The Fourth Mary, and indeed to 
the officlal accounts of Christ’s life, boils down to faith. And that 
is a deeply personal matter. For me this familiar story written 
from an unfamiliar perspective makes Jesus’ suffering seem real 
in a way that does not come across in the Gospels. 

Brian sent the manuscript of The Fourth Mary to his regular 
UK publisher, Cassell, but they did not like it. They felt it would 
offend Christians and be of little interest to non-Christians. So, 
thinking it would never be published and that, perhaps, it was 
intended only for his own ‘education’, Brian put the manuscript 
away. 
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Veronica’s story - 1 

Veronica could see that her husband had become a vegetarian 
and was going to Mass again. Coming up to Christmas 1977 she 
also noticed a change in his appearance. He had lost weight and 
Veronica suspected that he was starving himself. Brian was 
something of a gourmet who loved fine food, so his behaviour 
was unusual. When she asked him about it he dismissed her 
concerns, causing her even greater anxiety. She became 
convinced that he had cancer and was trying to cure it by 
adopting a spartan diet and returning to religion. 

One Sunday evening after Brian returned from Mass he 
began to tell Veronica everything. Given all that they had been 
through together, perhaps Brian hoped that Veronica would 
understand, that she might even want to join him in this new 
phase of his life. If so he must have been disappointed. Veronica 
was horrified as she listened to her husband’s incredible story. 
She believed that he must have had a nervous breakdown and 
that, unless she intervened, he would die. 

Then Veronica learnt that Brian had been giving lots of money 
to Berenice and Tanga. That was not so bad until she realised 
that he had also given thousands to charity and, what was much 
worse in her eyes, he sent a large cheque to the tax authorities as 
‘conscience money’. She knew as well as Brian that he had 
arranged his financial affairs in such a way as to minimise his tax 
liability. This was all perfectly legal and was organised by his 
accountants. Furthermore the Irish government had introduced a 
concession for artists and writers that meant that Brian did not 
have to pay any income tax on his literary earnings. Nevertheless 
he clearly felt a moral obligation to contribute his fair share to 
the Irish economy. 

In the end the authorities realised that Brian was tax com- 
pliant and returned every penny. However this unexpected out- 
come did not placate Veronica. As she wrote later, “I cried, | 
stormed, | smashed things, | behaved like a fury”.””” She became 
hysterical and railed at him, 


" Veronica Cleeve, A Woman's Story, Capel Books, 1982 (p. 197) 
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You’re possessed, you’re possessed by a devil, not a 
good spirit. You’re mad and wicked, and | hate you as | 
have never hated any human being, as | never 
believed anyone could hate anyone else." 


Veronica attacked Brian physically with her fists, once even 
coming at him with a knife as he lay in bed. Fortunately he awoke 
in time to save himself from injury. 

Brian remained calm and tried to soothe Veronica during her 
rages. For over thirty years he had treated her like a queen. He 
waited on her as if he were a servant, defended her loyally 
against criticism, and showered her with love every single day. 
She had been the centre of his life. Now she realised that this was 
no longer the case. The fact that Brian had given so much money 
away without discussing it with her first demonstrated that. He 
was now more concerned with God’s wishes than with hers. Not 
that Veronica hated God, but she could not accept that the God 
she believed in would ask so much of them both. 

Yet, she could see that Brian had not turned cold towards her 
— quite the opposite. As she wrote later, “Of course he’s very 
kind. Kinder even than he used to be, in lots of ways”.’”* As soon 
as he realised how she felt about his new beliefs he did not try to 
force them on her. Although his new diet did not include con- 
fectionery of any sort he indulged Veronica’s penchant for sweet 
things by constantly bringing her cakes and candy. 


At a crossroads 
Having finished writing The Fourth Mary, Brian returned to his 
fourth historical novel, Hester. It is set in France in the aftermath 
of the revolution of 1789. Hester is the adopted daughter of an 
English gentleman, Henry Broadhurst, and they travel to France 
to attend to some business matters relating to Mr. Broadhurst’s 
niece, who accompanies them. There they become caught up in 
the Royalist counter-revolution with Hester becoming a partici- 
pant in the fighting. 

Brian completed Hester in March 1978, just as he received 
word from the USA that the paperback rights to his previous 


™ Ibid., (p. 203) 
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three novels had been sold for £100,000. This was a colossal sum 
and signalled that Brian had established himself as a successful 
writer of popular fiction in the most important market in the 
world. 

Throughout his literary career he never stayed too long in the 
same style. He moved from murder mysteries to espionage thrill- 
ers to modern history. It is hard to believe that the same hand 
wrote both The Judas Goat and A Question of Inheritance. Brian 
always craved new challenges and he would have become bored 
if he stuck to the same genre indefinitely. 

Many authors, such as Agatha Christie and Stephen King, 
have made their fortunes by being consistent and meeting their 
readers’ expectations. Because Brian was not like them it is 
unlikely that a reader who liked The Dark Side of the Sun would 
seek out Vote X for Treason simply because they had his name on 
the covers. Sara and its successors changed all that. 

For many of his new readers Brian Cleeve wrote historical 
novels and anyone who liked one could find three others in a 
similar vein. Having found his market, all Brian had to do now 
was produce a new variant on the theme once a year and count 
his royalties. And he need not become a drudge to do it. Brian 
loved history and his encyclopaedic knowledge of the subject 
meant that he could choose virtually any era to set his novels in. 
He also had the time and money to travel wherever he liked to do 
his research. This would give him as much pleasure as the writing 
itself. 

Yet that is not what happened. Following Cassell’s rejection 
of The Fourth Mary, Brian got to work on two more ‘spiritual’ 
books. The first of these consists of a series of questions and 
answers, a dialogue between Brian and the will of God, entitled 
The House on the Rock. The title is based on a passage at the end 
of Jesus’ ‘Sermon on the Mount’, as quoted in Matthew: 

Everyone then who hears these words of mine and 

acts on them will be like a wise man who built his 

house on rock.’ 
The book collected together many of the questions that Brian 
had been asking since that first encounter in 1977. In its essence, 


"3 Matthew 7:24 
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it was a guide for anyone wishing to pursue a path to God. It was 
written from a Roman Catholic perspective and for an audience 
already familiar with the lives of the great saints, such as Francis 
of Assisi and Joan of Arc. However, for the average person who 
was attracted to a spiritual life, these extraordinary spirits set a 
standard that was hard to follow. The House on the Rock offered 
a gentler pathway based, not on serious suffering or great 
spiritual heroism, but on obedience to God’s will. Towards the 
end of the book, the different paths to God are explained. 

The Way of Suffering is the shortest and best. The 

Way of Love is gentler and longer. The Way of 

Obedience is longest, but easiest to follow. These are 

the three principal Ways. The suffering of Christ, the 

Love of Our Lady, Obedience to God's Will. 

All other Ways are combinations or variations of these 

three." 
Brian was also told about the tools available to anyone who 
wished to pursue the path of obedience. They were, firstly, 
listening to God as a silent voice in one’s mind and, secondly, 
cutting alcohol, drugs, meat, and certain other foods out of one’s 
diet. There were several reasons for the latter stipulation: the 
first was to cleanse the mind and body of harmful substances, the 
second was to avoid foods which cause suffering to animals, and 
thirdly, and most importantly, the ability to ‘hear’ the inner voice 
clearly was helped or hindered by one’s diet. 

In the late summer of 1978, Brian sent the manuscript of The 
House on the Rock to Cassell. Brian had good personal relations 
with his various publishers and agents on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is clear from their correspondence over the years that 
they liked him and wanted him to do well. His editor in Cassell, 
Mike Legat, encouraged him to write Cry of Morning and, even 
though another house published it, Brian had dedicated the novel 
to Legat. In July Cassell bought the latest instalment in Brian’s 
historical series, Hester, and it looked set to repeat the success of 
its predecessors. Although Mike Legat had read The Fourth Mary, 
he did not like it. When he rejected it Legat does not seem to 
have had any idea of the book’s provenance. Perhaps he thought 
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it to be some sort of aberration and that Brian was already 
working on the next historical blockbuster. That changed when 
Brian asked Legat to publish what was effectively a transcript of 
his dialogue with God! 

Naturally Brian explained something of his spiritual experi- 
ences to his editor - otherwise The House on the Rock would have 
made no sense. Not that it made much sense to Mike Legat 
anyway! Legat’s dilemma was how to respond to a successful 
author who had made money for Cassell, and who would surely 
do so again in the future. On the one hand, he could not afford to 
offend a valued client who might simply be undergoing some 
temporary brainstorm and who, with careful handling, could be 
brought back on track. On the other hand, Cassell could hardly 
publish something this strange just to placate Brian. After all they 
had a reputation to uphold. In a letter that tried to be diplomatic 
(and failed), Mike Legat prepared Brian for outright rejection but 
offered a little hope that even something as odd as this latest 
manuscript could be published. 

Legat suggested to Brian that he try a publisher who special- 
ised in what would now be described, charitably perhaps, as 
‘New Age’ themes. At that time books such as Lobsang Rampa’s 
The Third Eye and Erich von Daniken’s Chariots of the Gods were 
big sellers, despite the derision the authors attracted for the 
claims they made. So this was the category of ‘weirdness’ into 
which Brian’s editor believed The House on the Rock fell — not 
something that Cassell itself would touch with a very long barge 
pole. Brian got the message and took his search for a publisher 
elsewhere. 

Six weeks later Brian was back to Cassell and Mike Legat with 
another manuscript, a novel entitled The Last Servant. They were 
expecting a ‘family saga’ with a happy ending - in other words, 
something similar to Hester and its predecessors that would get 
Brian and his writings back into the mainstream. The only record 
of what they actually received can be found in two letters sent by 
Legat to Brian after the former had read the manuscript. The 
manuscript itself is lost. 

It is obvious from the correspondence that Legat had mixed 
feelings about The Last Servant. On the one hand, it was clearly a 
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powerful book, but not at all what he was expecting. In the 
absence of the manuscript, and with just Legat’s comments to go 
on, we can only guess what the book was about. It seems that 
Brian was using the novel form to convey some of the spiritual 
truths he was starting to learn. However, according to Legat, 
Brian had eschewed the poetic writing and wonderful imagery of 
his earlier books. The main drawback with The Last Servant, from 
Legat’s point of view, was the direction taken towards the end of 
the story by the heroine, Rachel. Instead of returning to take over 
the family fortune, she goes off into the desert to become a 
mystic. In other words the book’s heroine chose the same kind of 
life that Brian himself was embracing. In his letter Mike Legat 
described the ending to The Last Servant as ‘wishy-washy’. 
Further correspondence between Legat and Brian kept the 
project alive for a little longer. Brian was apparently prepared to 
scrap the manuscript and start afresh, giving the story a different 
emphasis. Whether or not he ever did, history does not record. In 
any event he was never going to deliver the sort of book that 
Cassell thought would sell. So the exchanges between them 
fizzled out, either because Legat lost interest or Brian turned his 
attentions elsewhere. 
Some years later Brian spoke to the press about what writing 

meant to him 

| wanted to write from an early age without knowing 

quite what or why. | was a writer in search of 

something to say. | found it with The House on the 

Rock.” 
If all the novels and short stories he had written during the pre- 
vious thirty years represented Brian’s quest for ‘something to 
say’, then it is hardly surprising that writing fiction no longer ap- 
pealed to him. After The Last Servant Brian effectively walked 
away from his successful literary career with hardly a backward 
glance. He would write other ‘non-spiritual’ books in the future 
but, having broken the momentum building up in the wake of his 
historical novels, he never again enjoyed anything like their 
commercial success. 
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Going public 
As he entered 1979, Brian set about finding a publisher for The 
House on the Rock and another of his ‘spiritual’ books, The Seven 
Mansions. The latter title is a reference to a mystical work, 
Interior Castle, by the Spanish Carmelite nun, Teresa of Avila. In 
The House on the Rock, Brian had been ‘told’ about Saint Teresa, 
“Follow her and you will be guided truthfully”. The Spanish 
mystic wrote Interior Castle following a vision in which she saw a 
human soul, before and after sin corrupts it. Towards the end of 
her life St. Teresa described the vision to her confessor. He later 
wrote an account of what she told him. 

He (God) showed her a most beautiful crystal globe, 

made in the shape of a castle, and containing seven 

mansions, in the seventh and innermost of which was 

the King of Glory, in the greatest splendour, illumining 

and beautifying them all.""° 
A key element of The Seven Mansions is a history of the Holy 
Grail from the time of Jesus up to the early 20" Century. The 
central message of the book, however, is concerned with ending 
our separation from God. In writing about this Brian uses 
language that has more in common with the Old Testament’s 
Song of Songs (or Song of Solomon) than anything in the penny 
Catechism. 

What we need is not a path, but a tearing away of 

veils. The dance of the seven veils is an enactment, an 

image, of the approach of the soul to God, and [is] a 

truer image than...that of a path leading through de- 

serts and mountains. As with veils, we need to strip 

ourselves of all that separates us from God.” 
So far Brian was the only person trying to follow this strange way 
to God. Very few others knew anything about what Brian had 
been experiencing since August 1977. There was no text book, no 
compass, no precedent to guide him. Nothing, except that quiet 
voice inside. What would others think? The best way to find out 
would be to publish his spiritual writings in book form. So that is 
what he did. 
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Brian had to go beyond the realms of the normal literary 
world to find a publisher willing to take The House on the Rock 
and The Seven Mansions. (For the time being The Fourth Mary 
was in a drawer somewhere.) Eventually he came across Watkins, 
a small publisher in Somerset, England, specialising in esoteric 
literature. John Watkins had founded his eponymous bookshop 
and publishing house in 1897. His son Geoffrey inherited the 
business and, in the late-1960s, sold it to a wealthy customer 
named Richard Robinson,. It was through Robinson’s Irish wife 
that Brian came into contact with Watkins. Given that Watkins 
was once associated with some of the most notorious names in 
occult literature and practice, such as Aleister Crowley and 
Georges Gurdjieff, it is odd that Robinson would even consider 
Brian’s Christian/Roman Catholic writings. Nevertheless they 
definitely were ‘esoteric’ and Robinson agreed to publish them. 

Brian travelled over to Somerset in his camper van, staying 
for several days to finalise arrangements for publication of the 
first volume, The House on the Rock. He would not take any 
advance or royalties and asked that the cover price be reduced 
accordingly. As far as Brian was concerned none of these spirit- 
ual writings was really ‘his’ so he did not want payment for them. 

The House on the Rock was printed in Exeter as a paperback. 
The cover design is simple, consisting of red print on a cream- 
coloured vellum-type paper. The front cover features a symbol 
signifying the relationship between God and creation: a cross 
enclosed in a circle. In his introduction Brian tried to anticipate 
the likely reaction from the public. 

What can the author say about a book that claims to 

be his dialogue with God? What defence can he offer 

against those who call him a liar or a madman? The 

only possible defence is the book itself. If it convinces 

you, the author matters no longer. If it fails to 

convince you, the author matters still less." 
The introduction is printed on the back cover. Inside are 266 
pages of questions and answers with no commentary or other ex- 
planation. Brian’s underlying message seems to be, ‘Take it or 
leave it. lam not selling anything here’. 
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Publication date was set for April 3" 1980, Holy Thursday in 
the Christian calendar. For two-and-a-half years Brian had been 
listening and learning, making huge changes to his lifestyle, and 
coming to some understanding of what God wanted of him. Only 
a small number of people knew about his new spiritual life. So far 
he had enjoyed the luxury of relative anonymity. Now he was 
about to enter the public arena and, at last, he would find out 
what the world thought of the extraordinary things he had 
written. 

The first indication came with a newspaper review of The 
House on the Rock, nearly two weeks ahead of publication date. 

Mr. Cleeve is well aware that stoning has long ceased 

to be the penalty for a theological leg-pull. He also 

knows what a playful squib this is to toss into the 

powder magazine of ecumenism.” 
One can understand this sceptical reaction. After all here was a 
seasoned TV journalist, who had interviewed hundreds of people, 
now claiming to have bagged the ultimate interviewee, God 
Himself! The reviewer assumed that the book was a spoof and 
this seems to have been the consensus throughout the print 
media as very few other newspapers gave it any coverage. 

Part of the problem was the simultaneous appearance of The 
Henry Root Letters. The author of this book had sent letters from 
the fictitious Henry Root to a range of international politicians 
and celebrities. Most of the recipients responded as if the absurd 
queries in the letters were genuine. Much to their chagrin their 
replies were collected and published as The Henry Root Letters. 
Perhaps journalists were wary of being caught out by something 
similar and decided to steer clear of The House on the Rock? 

There were a couple of exceptions. A week after its review, 
the Sunday Independent ran a lengthy article under the headline 
“For Brian Cleeve, it’s Apocalypse Now”. Despite the sensation- 
alist headline, the writer dealt with The House on the Rock ina 
reasonably objective and open-minded fashion. There were re- 
ferences to prophecies of imminent catastrophe that Brian had 
been ‘given’. Brian was quoted on this: 
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We are talking here about the complete breakdown of 

civilisations within a few years and with the Church 

and Christians threatened with savage persecution. 

This has begun to manifest itself already in energy 

crises, pollution and political upheavals. 7° 
The article also quoted a Jesuit priest and scripture scholar, 
Father James McPolin who, having read the book, found it to be 
“a serious, reflective work on our Christian experience, expressed 
in a new literary form.”"74 However he did not accept that the 
book’s content came from God as Brian claimed. In taking this 
position Fr. McPolin was in line with other Catholic clergy. 

When Brian dropped his bombshell two-and-a-half years 
earlier, Veronica contacted a Jesuit College in Dublin and asked 
the professor of Moral Theology there to try to talk ‘sense’ into 
her husband. This led to one of the students, another Jesuit 
priest, interviewing Brian in order to see if he suffered from 
psychological problems. Given their spiritual calling it is surprising 
that ordained clerics were not prepared to acknowledge even the 
possibility that Brian might be telling the truth about how The 
House on the Rock came about. 

However this scepticism was not confined to the clergy and 
seems to have been common among anyone willing to comment 
publicly on the book. Another reviewer tried, and failed, to strike 
a balanced tone. Referring to the likelihood that many people 
would be cynical about Brian’s claim to have had a dialogue with 
God, the writer went on, “you may even say that he [Brian] is 
some sort of duine le Dia...” The Gaelic expression, duine le Dia, 
refers to someone with a mental disability. However the literal 
translation is “person with God”. The writer’s verdict on Brian 
and the book suggests that he would not have accepted the 
latter interpretation of his Irish-language phrase: 

| prefer to think of a sincere thoughtful man asking 
questions that have troubled most of us in recent 
years. He himself provides the reasoned answers that 
he thinks the Lord should give.” 


‘2° Michael Denieffe, ‘For Brian Cleeve, it's Apocalypse Now’, Sunday 


Independent, March 30" 1980. 
Ibid. 
1 Irish Independent, May 17" 1980. (emphasis in original) 
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Publication day came and went with little or no fanfare. Then 
everything changed when Brian was invited onto Ireland’s 
premier television chat show, The Late Late Show. 

Hosted by the legendary Gay Byrne, The Late Late Show 
consistently drew huge audiences to RTE every Saturday night. 
The show was live and the content was never revealed in 
advance. Brian was not fazed by any of this and, when he came 
into the studio for his interview, he appeared completely at ease. 
Gay Byrne loved controversy and had, as usual, invited several 
hostile panellists on to the show to liven up the discussion. Byrne 
himself was courteous in his questioning, leaving it to others to 
pour on the scorn and accusations of blasphemy. Then Byrne 
asked Brian why he thought God would choose him to deliver the 
messages in the book. Brian leaned forward and picked up 
Byrne’s pen from the table between them. He then asked Byrne 
why he had chosen that pen and not another. The only reason 
Byrne could offer was that the pen in question happened to be 
handy. Brian had made his point. He was not claiming to be 
someone special, simply that he was available to God, he was 
handy, and that is why he had been chosen. 

The show was seen by hundreds-of-thousands of people in 
homes and pubs across Ireland. By the end of April The House on 
the Rock had gone straight to number one on the non-fiction 
paperback best-sellers’ list where it stayed for several weeks. 
(Ironically, at number one on the hardback list was The Henry 
Root Letters.) There was no going back for Brian. Many people 
would dismiss him as a lunatic or a charlatan. The day after his 
television appearance he was out walking his dog when some 
youths in a passing car yelled out derogatory comments and 
made faces at him. However thousands were buying the book. 
Some readers were simply curious. Others were genuinely 
attracted to the ideas inside, even if they could not accept Brian’s 
claim about the source. 

Then there was a tiny minority who were willing to believe 
the unbelievable. | was one of them. 


CHAPTER NINE 


A NEW LIFE 
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The book that changed Brian’s life — and mine 


p to now | have been relying on research to flesh out the 

stories and anecdotes about my friend’s life, before | 

came to know him personally. From here on, though, | 
can add my own memories to this pool of information. In a sense 
this is where biography blends into personal memoir. But first the 
reader will have to endure a mini-autobiography. This is nec- 
essary unfortunately if | am to show how Brian’s path and mine 
intersected. But don’t worry. It will not be long before | get back 
to the main story. 

As | reflect on what | have written so far in this book, | can 
see that many aspects of Brian’s eventful life up to this prepared 
him for his God-given role in our world. Through every hardship 
and every adventure, he displayed one important trait that 
marked him out as being ideally suited for the task he was given. 
That was his willingness to stand fast for what he believed. He 
stuck to his guns despite enormous pressure to conform, and the 
threat of dire consequences if he did not. 

He ran away from school to escape the life of compromise 
and comfort that was beckoning to him. His unwillingness to tol- 
erate injustice led him to prison and, later, to expulsion from 
South Africa. His television career suffered because he would not 
agree to the emasculation of the truth-seeking journalism he 
practised. When he was invited that day in 1977 to commit him- 
self to God, the prospect of a glittering literary career did not 
stand in his way. 


The author’s story 
| knew little or nothing of these things when | came across news- 
paper articles about Brian Cleeve in the spring of 1980. | bought 
and devoured The House on the Rock, and its sequel, The Seven 
Mansions. It is difficult to describe the feelings these books en- 
gendered in me. It was like a combination of hope and fear. Hope 
that what Brian had written offered an answer to all the ques- 
tions that had been whirling around my own mind for years. And 
fear because | knew instinctively that committing myself to God 
would mean making big changes to my life. 

| should have contacted Brian immediately, but fear won out 
over hope and | did not. Instead | looked around for something to 
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satisfy the urge | felt to serve God. | was prepared to take only a 
modest step that would not upset the even tenor of my life too 
much. | thought | would find what | was looking for by becoming 
a volunteer in the Samaritans. Their work was demonstrably 
good, helping to draw people back from the brink of despair and 
possibly suicide. | lasted six months. It was not that | did not find 
the work challenging and absorbing. It was simply that deep 
down | knew it was not what | should be doing. And so | might 
have continued, paralysed by indecision, trying to control the 
intense feelings welling up inside me. Then came an intervention 
for which | will always be grateful. 

Early in 1982 two Jehovah’s Witnesses called to our house 
and | invited them in. | was still going through an intense interior 
quest for some kind of spiritual truth and | was prepared to listen 
to anyone and anything. | had already flirted with various belief 
systems and philosophies such as Charismatic Renewal and 
Transcendental Meditation. None of them could satisfy me and, 
while | held out little hope that the Jehovah’s Witnesses could 
provide what | was looking for, there was nothing to be lost in 
giving them an hour or so of my time. The two young men ex- 
plained their perspective on God and Christianity and | listened 
intently to what they said. They left me with a copy of their Bible 
and promised to come back a week later. | went through their 
version of the scriptures and compared it with my old school 
Bible. | was amazed to find differences between the two sets of 
text, some not very subtle. So | was ready to challenge my visitors 
when they called again. 

This time there was more of a dialogue between us, with the 
older of the two men arguing against my interpretations. Then | 
asked if they had heard of Brian Cleeve and The House on the 
Rock. The older man replied that he had indeed heard of Brian 
and, what is more, he rejected what he had written. Then he 
asked if / believed that The House on the Rock came from God. | 
stayed silent because this was the one question | had been 
evading for almost two years. When my visitors left, the question 
refused to leave my mind. | realised that the only answer | could 
give was ‘yes’, The House on the Rock did come from God and, 
what is more, | could no longer ignore its implications. 
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| grabbed the telephone directory and scanned down through 
the C's until | found a single entry for Cleeve. It must be him! | did 
not phone however - that was too much of a leap. Instead | wrote 
a letter describing my reaction to the book and sent it with a 
stamped addressed envelope to the address listed. | received a 
gracious reply by return of post. Brian explained that if | wished 
to pursue my interest in what he had been told to write, then | 
would need to make some changes in my life, the first of which 
was to become a vegetarian. He put me in touch with someone 
who, like me, had also contacted him about the books, but at a 
much earlier stage. | subsequently met this man and realised 
there were others like me, not very many, but all of them struck 
with the same conviction | felt about Brian and his writings. 

During the almost two years since The House on the Rock was 
published Brian had been corresponding with dozens of people 
who had contacted him. This correspondence included lengthy 
essays and dialogues that expanded upon many of the topics 
covered in both books. There were also more detailed proph- 
ecies, containing specific dates and events, which made it clear 
how little time our world had before terrible catastrophes over- 
whelmed us. | lapped up this new material when | got my hands 
onit, absorbing every word. 

| continued to write to Brian regularly. | became a vegetarian 
and tried as best | could to focus my life on God, while carrying 
on with my normal daily life. It was not until late-1985 that | 
finally met the man with whom | had been corresponding for the 
previous three-and-a-half years. By then Brian was in his mid-60s. 
| was half his age. He looked like a great eagle, Roman nose, keen 
eyes, thick white hair sweeping back from his tanned forehead. 
Somehow he managed to radiate both energy and tranquillity 
from his tall lean frame. At his suggestion we met in Dublin’s 
Shelbourne Hotel. From there we walked together through the 
busy city streets. However his legs were longer than mine so | 
became breathless as | tried to match my pace with his. At the 
same time | outlined a serious problem | was facing. This problem 
was the reason | had asked Brian to meet me in the first place. 

As | poured out my worries, Brian’s calm demeanour immedi- 
ately soothed my fraught nerves even before he offered his 
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response. It took only a few minutes for him to demonstrate that 
my problem was really an opportunity in disguise and one that | 
should seize enthusiastically. Brian’s confidence in what he was 
‘told’ to say to me that day was so evident that | was filled with 
courage and my anxieties vanished completely. It was only one of 
many instances when his faith in God and piercing intelligence 
combined to shed light during the darker moments of my life. 

After that | met Brian many times. Mainly we walked and 
talked as he exercised his latest dog, a large black Labrador cross 
named Ru, in a Dublin city centre park. | worked in an office 
nearby and we often met during my lunch break. My first chal- 
lenge when | spotted Brian in the park was to prevent Ru leaping 
upon my good suit with his muddy paws. Once Ru had calmed 
down, Brian and | would spend 30 or 40 minutes in such deep 
conversation that it seemed, to me at least, more like three or 
four minutes. 


Facing the sceptics 
Meanwhile Brian’s former colleagues in RTE did not know what 
to make of the new departure in his life. In February 1981 he was 
interviewed by one of those colleagues, Andy O’Mahony. The 
interview was broadcast on Church in Action, a radio programme 
on religious matters which O’Mahony hosted. In the tone and 
content of his questions, O’Mahony summed up the bewilder- 
ment that must have been common among those who had 
worked with Brian. He asked Brian how he felt people were 
responding to him now, compared with his days as a professional 
journalist. Brian’s response was open and honest. 

Well, those who come in contact with me are very 

kind. Concerning the two books, most of those, almost 

all of those who come in contact with me, are people 

who have read them, liked them, believe them, and 

want to ask me questions about them, want help in 

deepening their understanding of them...And, as to 

what people who don’t come into contact with me in 

that way think of me, they probably think I’m 

insane. 


"3 As quoted in interview with Andy O’Mahony, Church in Action, RTE Radio, 
January 13" 1981 
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Undoubtedly Brian was correct in his assessment of the general 
attitude towards him. He was more concerned, however, that 
some of those who contacted him might see him as a ‘guru’, or 
even a sinister cult leader. In a letter to one of his corres- 
pondents, written in November 1981, he made it clear that he 
was interested only in helping people develop a direct 
relationship with God. 

.. it was never intended that | should be someone on 

whom others might grow to depend for support. The 

whole purpose of the two books, and of any letters | 

have been given to write, is to teach people that they 

do not need any human support. That God is available 

to each of us... The books are not in the slightest way 

meant to be the beginning of a new cult, or to 

contradict the true teachings of the Church. 
During the first few years following publication of his two 
spiritual books, Brian impressed those with whom he came in 
contact as possessing an absolute conviction about his new spirit- 
ual direction. However that sense of conviction, coupled with his 
indifference to how others might react, could be unnerving to 
those who did not share his beliefs. In Tread Softly in this Place, 
he wrote about one of his characters in terms that could now 
apply to himself. 

A man whose speech is ordinary, but sometimes 

betrayed by fanaticism or idealism or mysticism in the 

eyes, is bad enough and not a man one wants beside 

one in an ambush or a street battle. But a man whose 

eyes seem quite ordinary but whose voice has echoes 

of another world, a totally different set of values, he is 

a very frightening creature.” 
Although he would not proselytise or badger anyone else into 
accepting his beliefs, Brian responded with total certitude if 
asked about them. This is evident from that interview with Andy 
O’Mahony. The programme’s host asked Brian if he ever thought 
he might be mistaken about what he was saying (about hearing 
the voice of God). Brian’s response was disarming. 

There is quite clearly the possibility that anyone can 

be wrong about anything. If | thought myself that it 


'24 Brian Cleeve, Tread Softly in this Place, Corgi, 1973 (p. 305) 
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was possible | was wrong, | would not have published 

these books. 77° 
O’Mahony pursued the question by asking Brian if he could be 
misinterpreting the voice that he heard. Brian’s reply illustrates 
how unconcerned he was about whether anyone believed his 
claims. 

No, | am equally totally convinced that | would not be 

allowed to misunderstand it. There would be no point 

in this. Either this is the work of the devil, | am 

possessed by the devil and on my way to damnation 

because | am putting out works of grievous error, or 

the books are true and the voice is true and | am 

doing what | should do.’”° 
Occasionally Brian was asked to speak about his beliefs to various 
esoteric groups. For instance, he addressed a gathering of Trans- 
cendental Meditation practitioners and warned them of the 
dangers inherent in what they were doing, i.e. inviting spirits into 
their minds without checking their origins. The leader of the 
group grew indignant and told his followers to ignore everything 
Brian had said. 

Dublin’s Theosophical Society also invited Brian to give a talk 
to its members, no doubt hoping for some new insights into 
matters mystical and metaphysical. In November 1984 Brian 
spoke for 45 minutes to about 30 people gathered at the 
society’s meeting room near his home. He related his own history 
since 1977 and his earlier interest in Carlos Castaneda. He 
highlighted pitfalls in Castaneda’s system, not to mention its 
impracticalities for anyone with normal family and social commit- 
ments. He then went on to describe the path of obedience and 
outlined some of the truths about God and the universe he had 
learnt. When he finished his talk, a succession of hostile ques- 
tions and comments erupted from the floor. Brian responded 
calmly to each questioner but there seemed to be little appetite 
among the audience for a civilised exchange of views. The Theo- 
sophists resented this ‘interloper’ who was casting doubt on their 


"5 Interview by Andy O’Mahony, 1981 
126 Ibid. 
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cherished beliefs, especially when he did so in an insufferably 
calm and detached manner. 


Parallel lives - 1 

From 1980 onwards Brian was living two parallel lives. The first 
comprised his interactions with those whom Veronica called the 
‘God People’, i.e. those like me who had made contact with Brian 
because they were interested in his spiritual books, The House on 
the Rock and The Seven Mansions. Every week Brian was pro- 
ducing dozens of letters, one or two lengthy essays, and 
numerous questions and answers - all written in long-hand. 
(Writing with a pen was quieter than banging the keys of his 
typewriter.) It was not only correspondence either. Brian talked 
to people on the phone or in person. In my experience Brian 
never refused to meet anyone interested in his spiritual writings, 
whether they lived in Dublin, or indeed anywhere in Ireland. 
Those of us who knew Brian at this stage would have assumed 
that this was the entirety of his life. Of course it was in one sense. 
He had decided to devote himself to God’s service and this was 
his absolute priority. However he still had his own private, 
personal life, which he continued to lead as normally as possible. 

With the end of his career as a popular novelist, Brian had 
given up his primary source of income. Royalties from his most 
successful books, the historical sagas, continued to trickle in for a 
few years after Hester was published. By the early-1980s, how- 
ever, those payments had shrunk to practically nothing. As 
readers of commercial fiction forgot about Brian Cleeve, his 
books went out of print. However he was no longer worried 
about money. He was not worried about anything - apart from 
serving God. Nevertheless he and Veronica had turned sixty and 
they had no pension to look forward to. 

Rents from their various properties were now the couple’s 
only regular means of paying the bills. Those rental receipts 
depended on a large investment of time, energy, and money in 
finding and managing tenants as well as maintaining the 
buildings. The properties were quite old and, although Brian 
enjoyed the physical work involved, he realised that neither he 
nor Veronica would be able to manage it all indefinitely. So, in 
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April 1981, he came up with an idea for a book that he hoped 
would bring in some extra money while allowing him to impart an 
important message to the general reader. He entitled it 1938: A 
World Vanishing. 

Nineteen thirty-eight had been a pivotal year for Brian per- 
sonally and for the world as a whole. It was in 1938 that he ran 
away and rejected the life that was so alien to him. It was also 
the last full year of peace in Europe before war engulfed the 
continent and much of the globe. Brian decided to write a whole 
book about that one year, a book that would describe what life 
was like for ordinary people. He wanted to show how much the 
world had changed since then, not only in terms of practical 
things like house prices, but also in the values that people used to 
take for granted. As he wrote in the foreword, 

The Second World War lies like a chasm between now 

and then. On this side, the atomic age. On that, what 

was still, in its broad outlines, the Imperial Age of the 

nineteenth century, an after-glow, a last moment of 

the last twilight of Victorian splendour, when the 

world, at least the Western ‘civilised’ world, was still 

full of certainties. 7” 
There was a sub-text also that informed Brian’s choice of subject. 
In recounting the simple details of ordinary life in Britain and the 
USA during that fateful year, he was showing how fragile our 
civilisation really is. For instance, how many people queuing for 
cinema tickets in the West End of London or buying shoes in 
Oxford Street in 1938 could have imagined anything like the Blitz 
two or three years later? In light of the prophecies that he had 
been given about what lay ahead for the world of the 1980s, 
Brian was reminding those who had lived through the war, and 
alerting those too young to remember it, that such things could 
happen again. 

1938: A World Vanishing was published towards the end of 
1982 by Buchan & Enright. It was the nearest thing to a coffee 
table book Brian has ever produced. It appearing in a large hard- 
cover format with plenty of pictures and illustrations inside. It 
was well received, with The Irish Times lauding it for its charming 


"7 Brian Cleeve, 1938: A World Vanishing, Buchan & Enright, 1982 
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descriptions of the minutiae of pre-war life. However Brian’s 
earnings from 1938 came nowhere near the royalties he had 
been used to a few years earlier. He received more from The 
Sunday Telegraph for serialisation rights than from sales of the 
book itself. Still it was yet another example of Brian’s versatility 
and he seems to have enjoyed both the research and the writing. 

However, the word ‘versatility’ hardly does justice in de- 
scribing the parallel lives he was now leading. That juxtaposition 
of the spiritual and the material was never more apparent than 
during the final months of 1982. For alongside 1938 in the 
bookstores lay another new Brian Cleeve title. Five years after it 
was written, The Fourth Mary was published at last. It is difficult 
to believe that any author has ever had two such contrasting 
books newly-available at the same time. If anyone was wonder- 
ing about Brian’s recent literary output, they could find some ex- 
planation in a third book to emerge from the Cleeve household, 
also in late 1982. 

Following the initial shock of Brian’s revelations to her, 
Veronica had started writing down everything she could recall 
about her life up to that point. She wrote furiously and what 
emerged, primarily, was the story of her and Brian’s early years 
together. When she finished she felt better and put the manu- 
script away. Then someone read it and thought it would make a 
good book. Brian helped out with the editing. However it was 
Veronica’s book and that was reflected in the title, A Woman’s 
Story. In it she gave the reader her perspective on the recent 
events that had turned her life upside down. A Woman’s Story 
received positive notices for its chatty, conversational style. 

Three books from the same family at the same time was a 
news item in itself and Brian and Veronica were invited onto The 
Late Late Show where they were interviewed by Gay Byrne. 
Despite this boost A Woman’s Story did not sell well due to a lack 
of marketing and distribution support from the publisher who 
went out of business shortly afterwards. Ten years later Brian 
helped Veronica write an account of her childhood with a view to 
including it in an expanded version of A Woman’s Story. By then, 
however, the Cleeve name had faded from the public scene and 
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there was little or no interest among Irish publishers in a new 
edition of Veronica’s book 


Veronica’s story - 2 
Veronica never came to terms with the changes in Brian’s life. 
She felt shut out, particularly when Brian gave away their savings 
without telling her. She summed her feelings up at the end of A 
Woman’s Story: 

For over thirty years | had trusted him. And now trust 

was gone. How could it come back? Trust is like 

virginity. Once it’s gone, it’s gone for ever. And it was 

that deceit, that deceiving me about giving away the 

money, that stuck in my throat. How could he have 

done it to me, to his friend?’”® 
It was not just the money either. During the early 1980s, Brian 
ate mainly vegetables, fruit, rice and cheese. The fact that they 
did not share meals highlighted Veronica’s sense of separation, 
especially at times like Christmas or on their wedding anni- 
versary. Then there were the phone calls and letters from people, 
some of them clearly mentally disturbed, who sought advice of 
one sort or another from Brian. 

Veronica realised that Brian would never renounce his com- 
mitment to God and return to what she would have regarded as 
normal life. As she wrote elsewhere in her memoir, 

There are times | feel everything is getting better, that 
he is becoming normal again, the old Brian again. But | 
know in my heart that that isn’t true, that it isn’t even 
possible. That he will never be the old Brian again, the 
man | married. Someone very kind and full of love, but 
not the man | married. Not someone | would have 
married.’”” 


Veronica became depressed and started taking tranquillisers. Her 
physical health also began to deteriorate and she complained of 
hip problems which defied medical explanation. She smoked 
incessantly, contributing further to her poor health. Then she fell 
and broke her hand and underwent an unsuccessful operation to 
repair the damage. Brian had begged her not to have surgery as 


'8 Veronica Cleeve, A Woman’s Story (Dublin 1982), pp. 200-1 
19 Ibid., (p. 205) 
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he believed it would not be effective. Afterwards he massaged 
the damaged hand each day in order to relieve Veronica’s pain. 
Long before he met Veronica, Brian described his life’s goal in 

an early poem called Vocation: 

| will go into the wide places, 

Until the world’s end, 
And the Will of God shall be my guide, 
And the Son of God my friend, 
And | will tell the News of God, 
That Death is not the end. 

Unfortunately Veronica never recognised that longing in her 
husband’s heart because he concealed it from her, perhaps out 
of concern that it would make her feel inadequate. After all what 
wife wants to know that her husband is unhappy, as it must 
reflect on her somehow? It meant, however, that Veronica was 
not prepared for that conversation with Brian just before Christ- 
mas 1977. 


Parallel lives - 2 
Having completed 1938, Brian decided to stay with non-fiction 
for his next book. In a letter to The Irish Times, he requested 
support from readers for a study he was conducting on lone- 
liness. He invited anyone with this condition to share their experi- 
ences with him. Over the next year he researched the subject 
further and sifted through the many letters he received in 
response to his appeal. By May 1983 much of the work was 
complete, as he explained in a letter to fellow author, Peter 
Tremayne, 
You ask about my book on loneliness. It is due for 
publication here some time in the next few months as 
Lonely in a Crowd...|'ve collected a number of case 
histories, of which | give 40 - many of them revealing a 
hereditary element, in which the same condition 
recurs generation after generation. 
Despite Brian’s apparent confidence, Lonely in a Crowd was never 
published and the manuscript and notes are missing. Perhaps the 
publisher backed out or went out of business taking the manu- 
script with him. If so, Brian spent little time bemoaning the loss 
of a year’s work as he had already begun a new book. Towards 
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the end of 1983, the latest Cleeve title was published in both 
Britain and the USA. Entitled A View of the Irish, this was Brian’s 
personal perspective on his adopted homeland. 

It arose from a request by Buchan & Enright for a book about 
Ireland. During the early-1980s, the English were confronted by 
another crisis in relations with their neighbour, a crisis that was 
shaking them out of their usual apathy. The British prime 
minister, Margaret Thatcher, refused to recognise that IRA 
prisoners held in the Maze Prison in Northern Ireland were 
anything other than common criminals. So she had their prison- 
er-of-war status withdrawn. A number of the inmates responded 
by going on hunger strike and, during the summer of 1981, ten of 
them fasted to death. It was a huge propaganda victory for the 
IRA and a pivotal moment in the Northern Ireland conflict. 

Brian set out in A View of the Irish to explain Ireland and the 
Irish to an English audience shocked by what was going on there. 
Early on in the book, Brian offers his own forthright opinion on 
the Northern Ireland situation. 

| was born in England, but | live in Ireland. And when | 

go to Belfast and see English soldiers patrolling the 

streets in combat fatigues, rifles at the ready, my 

blood pressure rises in fury...And if my placid blood 

threatens to boil, what is it like for genuine Irish men 

and women?” 
Some parts of A View of the Irish are breezy and humorous, while 
other bits are carefully-crafted rants against aspects of Irish life 
that Brian found unacceptable. These include religious hypocrisy, 
poverty, and Irish attitudes to alcohol. In a rather sour review 
Aidan C. Mathews in The Irish Times criticised the book for not 
being more offensively controversial. Perhaps the reviewer 
overlooked chapter five in which Brian details, with a sense of 
slow-burning passionate rage, the dreadful treatment of women 
in Ireland. At least Mathews acknowledged Brian’s evident 
understanding of Ireland and its people. 

A View of the Irish earned Brian a reasonable sum, although 
nothing like he had been used to. Nevertheless any income was 


'8° Brian Cleeve, A View of the Irish, Buchan & Enright, 1983 (p. 40) 
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welcome as the bulk of his writing nowadays was devoted to 
spiritual matters, none of which earned him a penny. 


A failed prophet? 

With the arrival of 1984, Brian would not have long to wait for 
confirmation of the detailed prophecies he had been com- 
municating concerning future catastrophes. He circulated them 
to those readers of The House on the Rock who, like myself, had 
made contact with him. That book contains more general 
predictions, whereas those he wrote subsequently included 
specific dates and places. However nothing that Brian foretold 
happened - not even close. Some of his correspondents were 
disappointed and dismissed him as a charlatan. Over the 
following few years Brian passed on more prophecies to those 
with whom he was still in contact. As the relevant dates came 
and went without incident, it became clear to Brian that, 
whatever he was, he was not a successful prophet! 

When Brian ‘asked’ about this, he received the following 
response: 

| desire souls who will obey Me because what | teach 

is good, not because prophecies come true, an 

earthquake happens, a Pope dies, a war begins. | 

desire faith in My Glory, not belief in Me forced by 

foretold events.” 
That seemed sensible to me so | did not regard Brian as a failed 
prophet. However the more | looked into it, the more | realised 
that the subject of ‘prophecies’ is not at all as straightforward as | 
thought. 

According to the Bible, God ordered a reluctant Jonah to tell 
the inhabitants of Nineveh, in modern-day Iraq, that they and 
their city would be destroyed in 40 days. The Ninevites repented 
and we are told that, although the original prophecy was un- 
conditional, God spared the city. Apparently even Jesus believed 
that the end of the world would come within the lifetime of his 
own generation. In fact, according to the Gospels, Jesus told his 
disciples in considerable detail what would happen. So were 
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Jonah and Jesus failed prophets? Were they charlatans or devils 
because what they foretold did not happen? 

If a doctor tells his alcoholic patient that he will be dead in six 
months, do we question the doctor’s credentials or motives if the 
patient is still alive a year later? What if the patient gave up drink 
following the consultation and has been living an abstemious life 
ever since? Or suppose that, several years later, the patient 
resumed his heavy drinking and died of cirrhosis of the liver. In 
those circumstances could what the doctor said be described 
more accurately as a warning rather than a prediction, a warning 
that would continue to hold true indefinitely? 

What transpires after a prediction is communicated seems to 
depend on how the listener or reader reacts. If the Ninevites had 
not repented, would they and their city have been destroyed as 
Jonah predicted? Could the world have ended 2,000 years ago if 
Jesus and his teachings had been rejected completely by man- 
kind? Several centuries after Jonah, Nineveh was destroyed and 
its inhabitants massacred - and, of course, the world will end one 
day. 

So prophecy - or warning? 

A couple of examples of prophecies/warnings can be found in 
The House on the Rock and The Seven Mansions. Both are 
controversial, even today. The first relates to modern farming 
practice. When Brian asked about the safety of meat he received 
the following response: 

All animals that graze are eating poison. And farmers 

are infecting animals with other poisons, antibiotics, 

worm-doses, medicines they do _ not properly 

understand.*” 
This was written long before the term ‘Mad Cow Disease’ had 
been coined, or the condition it referred to even heard of. 
According to the World Health Organisation (WHO), Mad Cow 
Disease, or to give it its proper title, Bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy (BSE), “is transmitted through the consumption 
of BSE-contaminated meat and bone meal supplements in cattle 
feed.”’*? In plain English this refers to the practice of turning 
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cattle into cannibals by feeding them supplements derived from 
the remains of other, diseased cows. The WHO claims that the 
human version of this disease is linked to the consumption of 
meat from infected cattle. Although only a small number of 
people have been affected by this terrible disease, it has caused 
many more to question the very nature of modern intensive 
farming. 

Another example is even more provocative, i.e. global warm- 
ing or climate change. Towards the end of The Seven Mansions, 
Brian wrote about how nature and the environment are being 
threatened by human activity. 

By injuring the ozone layer you are allowing the 

earth's atmosphere to become overheated. And this is 

happening at a moment when the surface of the earth 

itself is cooling and the climate is therefore worsening 

from mankind's viewpoint. The natural result of this 

cooling should be an expansion of the polar ice caps. 

Instead they are decreasing in size and depth, and at a 

faster and faster rate, particularly in Antarctica. This in 

turn is releasing a great volume of water into the 

oceans. The final result must be a raising of the sea 

level throughout the world. Since most of the world's 

great cities are at sea level and on or near the coasts, 

you can foresee the inevitable results. ee 
In 1978, when Brian wrote this, these dangers were virtually 
unknown. Now, governments, business interests, scientific 
bodies, etc., have joined forces to warn us all that, if the increase 
in global warming is not arrested soon, the future for humanity is 
bleak. 

It is tempting to base our acceptance or rejection of warn- 
ings (or prophecies) like these (about diseased meat and 
anthropogenic climate change) on where those warnings come 
from. However it is irrelevant whether the source is the UN or 
The Seven Mansions. Irrespective of one’s attitude to God, 
spirituality, or the environment, each of us has to decide for him 
or herself what is true and what is not. 
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A logical approach would be to examine all the available 
evidence and arrive at a rational conclusion. Yet clearly even that 
is not enough to bring us to a common understanding of where 
the truth lies. Otherwise why would we have both carnivores and 
vegans insisting that their way is the best for themselves and for 
the planet? And why is the topic of humanity’s impact on the 
earth’s climate still a matter of contentious argument? Either we 
are affecting the earth’s ecology or we are not. If solutions to 
these issues were clear cut surely we could agree on the correct 
path to follow in each case? But they are anything but clear cut, 
aren’t they? 

As | said above, prophecies are not straightforward at all! 


Parallel lives - 3 

Towards the end of 1984, family matters came to the forefront of 
Brian’s concerns. In October, Tanga gave birth to her second son 
and a fourth grandchild for Brian and Veronica. Berenice and Yves 
already had two daughters and Tanga had one other son. Sadly 
Tanga’s first marriage lasted only a year and was subsequently 
dissolved. She was now living in quite grim conditions on the fifth 
floor of a dilapidated apartment block in the Bronx. Brian 
travelled to New York when her second child was born and he 
looked after her and the baby during his two-week stay. 

Tanga recalls her father’s loving attention during that visit. He 
bought groceries and walked her dog, climbing five flights of 
stairs several times a day. In the evening he would cook for Tanga 
and her new husband. However, unbeknownst to her, Brian was 
beginning to experience chest pains and breathlessness, the early 
symptoms of what was later diagnosed as arterial blockage in his 
heart. Coronary problems afflicted several of the Cleeve males. 
Brian’s uncle Aylmer and his half-brother Nigel died suddenly of 
heart attacks, while his father suffered for some time with the 
arteriosclerosis that finally killed him. True to form Brian never 
complained and, once back in Ireland, he got stuck into the final 
stage of his latest literary venture. 

Six years earlier Brian and his researcher Anne Brady had 
begun to update his Dictionary of Irish Writers with a view to 
publishing a new edition. He obtained the rights back from the 
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Mercier Press, who had published the first three-volume Dic- 
tionary between 1967 and 1971. Mercier had hoped to publish a 
new edition but, because it was not a commercial proposition, 
financial support from the Arts Council was essential. When that 
support was not forthcoming Brian and Anne spent the next few 
years searching for a publisher willing to bear the necessary 
costs. Concurrently they worked on updating the hundreds of 
original entries as well as adding new ones. 

A significant challenge lay in tracing Irish writers who lived 
abroad. Having found the phone number for the family of one 
such writer, born nearly a century earlier, Anne rang to enquire 
when he had died. She realised quickly that the indignant voice at 
the other end of the line belonged to the author in question, still 
very much alive! 

Eventually an Irish publisher, Lilliput, agreed to publish the 
new edition and Brian spent much of the summer of 1984 in 
Rosie’s Cottage proof-reading the entries. A single volume en- 
compassing the three categories of writer featured in the original 
was published in Ireland and the USA. Entitled A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Irish Writers it came out in the autumn of 1985. The 
word ‘Biographical’ was added to the title to emphasise that the 
Dictionary did not contain a detailed bibliography for each writer 
included. As in the first editions, Brian wanted to provide brief 
biographies of the less well-known writers about whom infor- 
mation was otherwise scarce or non-existent. 

After the new edition became available Brian received lots of 
letters. While a few were complimentary, most came from dis- 
gruntled writers, their relatives, or their fans, complaining about 
omissions or errors. But the project was a labour of love for 
Brian. He did not take it on for tributes - or treasure. When 
royalties were calculated 18 months later, they amounted to less 
than £300, which had to be divided in two as Brian had given his 
researcher Anne Brady a co-author credit. 

By 1987, Brian’s heart condition was causing Veronica great 
concern. Although he maintained his usual routine and gave no 
sign of any great distress, she could see that he was no longer as 
fit and active as he had been. He was finding it difficult to walk 
his dog when it was constantly pulling on the lead. Brian 
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admitted later that he would have to hold on to the wall as he 
came down the lane with Ru, such was his breathlessness after 
the walk. Nevertheless he continued to look after Veronica as 
always, taking her breakfast in bed, cooking, and keeping the 
house in order. 

In the end, he agreed to submit to medical attention and was 
told that he had 95% blockage in his arteries. The only treatment 
was open-heart surgery. As with everything else in his life, Brian 
asked God for guidance and was ‘told’ initially not to have the 
surgery. Veronica was distraught and begged Brian to relent. 
Despite their differences, she realised that he was the mainstay 
of her life and living without him was unthinkable. Brian himself 
did not fear death. If God wished him to die then he accepted 
that completely. However, following Veronica’s pleas, he prayed 
again and was ‘told’ to proceed with the operation for his wife’s 
sake. 

In November 1987, Brian underwent triple bypass surgery. He 
disliked hospitals intensely and when he came round after the 
surgery he told Veronica that he felt “violated”. Then he had an 
attack of the hiccups lasting several days. The doctors could not 
do anything and the hiccups stopped only after Veronica brought 
a Shiatsu practitioner to treat Brian in the hospital. Brian re- 
turned home after a week or two and Veronica hired someone to 
take care of the day-to-day household tasks while he recuper- 
ated. It was not long before Brian was once again corresponding 
with those like myself who were interested in his spiritual books. 

Since 1980, Brian had been receiving a steady stream of 
letters containing queries about some aspect of what he had 
written, or requesting advice on all manner of problems, from 
the choice of marriage partner to the appropriate name for a 
new pet. In every case his approach was the same. He would ask 
God for guidance, report to his correspondent what he had been 
told, and urge him or her not to accept blindly what he, Brian, 
had written but to pray about it themselves. He went to great 
pains to discourage dependence on him among people who saw 
him as some sort of ‘hot line’ to God. He would patiently explain 
again and again that what he was able to do, i.e. listen to God, 
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was perfectly possible for anyone. And once someone achieved 
this then he, Brian, became irrelevant. 

Following his recovery Brian’s life with Veronica continued as 
it had before. They travelled to Europe on holiday in their camper 
van and spent long periods in Rosie’s Cottage. They also had a 
shared interest in the various investment properties from which 
they derived their income. Veronica was the landlady, collecting 
the rents herself because she preferred to have the money in her 
hand. Meanwhile Brian tried to keep the houses in good repair. 
He was not a natural handyman and found a number of trades- 
men to help him. Through working with them he learnt some 
basic skills, especially carpentry, which he enjoyed. Nevertheless 
his approach to manual work was idiosyncratic. 

When painting windows, he would not remove any cobwebs 
or other obstructions beforehand. Once | saw him paint a metal 
gate in the rain, seemingly oblivious to the blisters that were 
forming as he painted the wet surface. On another occasion a 
tradesman informed Brian that he could not undertake necessary 
repairs to the roof of one of the houses because a beehive was 
lodged under the eaves. Brian would not consider destroying the 
hive. So he immediately sprang up the ladder to carry out the 
repairs himself, ignoring the insects that buzzed around his head. 
In the end, however, the task was beyond him and Brian finally 
agreed to hire an expert to remove the hive without harming its 
occupants. There was a wonderful eagerness in Brian to get on 
with the task at hand, even if the result was not perfect. 

Apart from his voluminous correspondence, Brian found 
other outlets for his writing. He produced a series of novella- 
length fables or morality tales for children. These stories pre- 
sented the spiritual truths he was learning in a form that would 
appeal to children’s sense of imagination and adventure. Brian 
never managed to get them published, although an edited 
version of one of them, Mr. Murphy and the Fallen Angel, was 
included in a collection of short stories.’ Then in 1993, Brian re- 
entered the world of commercial fiction with the publication of a 
new novel, A Woman of Fortune. 


‘85 Peter Haining, Great Irish Tales of Horror - A Treasury of Fear, Souvenir Press 
Ltd., 1995 
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The book, which Brian wrote in early 1992, is a thinly- 
disguised account of the life of a friend of Veronica’s, known in 
the novel as Margaret Gurney. She was a landlady who had risen 
from a poor background to become wealthy through astute 
investment in property. As Brian revealed to his publisher, 
Brandon Books, Veronica “demanded” that he write the book as 
she believed passionately that her friend’s story deserved to be 
told. Although it too features a female protagonist, A Woman of 
Fortune is quite different to Brian’s earlier historical novels. The 
heroines of Sara, Hester, etc., are strong and selfless and in 
pursuit of a noble cause. Margaret Gurney, while also strong- 
willed, spends her life accumulating wealth and property, realis- 
ing too late how transient and ultimately unfulfilling such posses- 
sions are. 

By the end of 1992 Brian had completed a follow-up entitled 
That Furious Lady, a novel about another colourful woman, 
Melissa Drummond. The narrative spans much of the twentieth 
century. Further excitement followed with the intriguing news 
from Poland that a publisher there was interested in producing a 
translation of Vote X for Treason for the local market. By Christ- 
mas 1992 the prospect of Brian, at the age of 71, making a suc- 
cessful return to the world of commercial literature seemed very 
real. However, as events unfolded during 1993, it became clear 
that it was not to be. 

The least likely prospect, a Brian Cleeve revival in eastern 
Europe, came to nothing. The news closer to home was no 
better. The media largely ignored Brian’s return to novel-writing. 
The exception was RTE legend, Gay Byrne, who invited Brian on 
to his highly popular radio show for a 40-minute interview. Brian 
was in sparkling form as he regaled Byrne and his listeners with 
hilarious accounts of his early life. Despite this publicity A Woman 
of Fortune did not sell well. Brian received an advance of £500 
and no further royalties. 

The possibility of re-entering the American market was 
dashed when the novel was rejected by St. Martin’s Press in New 
York. The editor there praised the novel’s writing and the pace of 
the narrative. The problem lay with the story itself, which he did 
not find involving enough. 
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That Furious Lady fared even less well. Brandon requested 
extensive revisions before they would consider publishing it. 
Eventually, in August 1994, Brian told them he was abandoning 
the novel. 

Like everything else in his life, Brian took this decision in 
obedience to God’s will. When he first revealed his new spiritual 
life to Veronica in 1977, one of the most upsetting consequences 
for her was the ending of her husband’s successful literary 
career. He wrote A Woman of Fortune to please her and she 
would have been happy if he had continued to rebuild his life as a 
novelist, even on a smaller scale than before. It would have been 
evidence that their lives together were reverting to some kind of 
‘normality’. But, for Brian, returning to fiction writing held no 
appeal unless it served God’s will in some way, and it was clear to 
him that it would not. Since publication of The House on the Rock 
he had written millions of words that expanded upon and 
clarified the essential truths in that book and its sequel. Now 
even those spiritual writings would largely cease. From here on, 
those who knew and loved Brian would learn all they needed to 
know about serving God from the example he showed during the 
final phase of his life. 


CHAPTER TEN 


JOURNEY HOME 


Alone at Rosie’s Cottage 
(Courtesy of Patricia Diamond Cleeve) 


illusions that the institution itself was a perfect reflection 

of Jesus’s life or teachings. He knew enough about history 
to be aware of the Church’s appalling record of injustice and 
cruelty against various groups, which, at one time or another, fell 
foul of the clerical authorities. These included Jews, Muslims, 
Protestants, heretics such as the Cathars, and of course women. 
Nevertheless, since his (re)conversion, Brian believed that God 
used the Church to transmit grace into the world. He saw the 
lives of the great Catholic saints and mystics, such as Saints John 
of the Cross and Thérése of Lisieux, as offering compelling evi- 
dence that the Church was divinely inspired if humanly imper- 
fect. Over and above all of this was Brian’s firm belief that he was 
following God’s will in becoming a practising Catholic again. 


f\ Ithough Brian returned to Catholicism in 1977, he had no 


The Catholic Church and Brian 

As the years passed Brian tried to deepen his understanding of 
the Church and its role in the world. He read extensively and 
prayed about what he had read. In the early 1980s a book that 
caught his attention was In God’s Name by David Yallop. This is 
an account of the strange death of Pope John Paul | only a month 
after his election in August 1978. Yallop’s book offers strong 
circumstantial evidence that the successor to Pope Paul VI was 
murdered. Yallop alleges that the new pope was about to tackle 
the extensive financial corruption prevalent in the Vatican and 
was killed before he could take action. The fact that the Vatican 
authorities lied about the circumstances in which the pope’s 
body was found, and then arranged for his remains to be 
embalmed before an autopsy was carried out, tends to support 
Yallop’s case. 

Brian was ‘told’ that Yallop’s allegations were essentially true 
and that the death of the pope was a further sign that the Church 
had been infiltrated by the “smoke of Satan”, referred to by Paul 
VI. Brian hoped that the new pope, John Paul Il, would expose his 
predecessor’s murder and deal with the corruption in the Church. 
When it became evident after several more years that nothing 
like this was ever going to happen Brian ceased to be a practising 
Catholic. 
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To his credit Brian never attempted to influence me, or 
anyone else as far as | know, to follow his line on the Catholic 
Church. | had my own misgivings about the direction the Church 
was taking in the wake of Vatican II. It seemed to me that certain 
factions had hijacked the implementation of Council directives, 
especially in relation to the Mass. | was just about old enough to 
remember the Tridentine Mass, and | felt that the changes were 
detrimental. All mystery and sense of the sacred had been 
stripped away leaving a vacuous ceremony that was at best dull, 
and at worst offensive. Neither my conscience nor my reason 
would allow me to accept that the sacred power of the priest to 
transform ordinary bread into the body of Christ permitted 
anyone other than he to handle the host. Unfortunately it was 
becoming more and more difficult to avoid the plethora of 
‘extraordinary’ ministers who always seemed to outnumber the 
priests when Holy Communion was being distributed at Mass. 

Matters came to a head for me one Sunday when | refused to 
receive the host from a lay minister. The priest must have 
observed me stepping back from the altar rail as the layperson 
approached. As the priest himself drew near he made a point of 
leaving me until last, passing by to attend to the communicants 
beside me. Then, as | knelt alone at the altar rail, he finally 
approached me. However, as he selected a communion wafer 
from the ciborium, he broke it in half with his thumb. As | had my 
eyes closed, | simply heard a ‘crack’ just before the priest placed 
the two halves of the host on my tongue. Was this the only way 
he could show his disapproval of me? | interpreted it as a rejec- 
tion of anyone who clung to the old beliefs that had been jet- 
tisoned in the aftermath of the Vatican Council. Shortly after- 
wards | spoke to Brian about my experience and expressed my 
strong feeling that | should not attend Mass anymore. However, 
he would not offer his own opinion, saying that it was a matter 
entirely for my own conscience. 

Now in his early-seventies, Brian had recovered his full 
strength after the trauma of heart surgery. His dog, Ru, was a 
bundle of energy and ensured that he received plenty of exercise. 
Otherwise Brian busied himself looking after Veronica and 
attending to his various properties and tenants. By the mid- 
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nineteen-nineties, most of those who had kept up contact with 
him following publication of The House on the Rock had, for one 
reason or another, ended their relationship with him. Some 
found constant obedience to God too difficult. Others disagreed 
with some of the things Brian was given to write. The net effect 
was a significant reduction in his correspondence, and so his life 
became much simpler, almost monastic. He and Veronica had, 
for years past, slept in separate rooms and this suited them both. 
She stayed awake until the small hours, smoking and talking to 
her friends on the phone, and rising around lunchtime. Brian 
woke early, about 4.00am, writing out pages of questions and 
answers and also composing poetry that expressed his feelings 
about God. A poem entitled Monastic Life captures both activities 
perfectly. 
How can this strife with evil 
This battle between light and darkness 
Ever be won? 
“By obedience to My Will”, God said. 
“But never wish the evil to be dead. 
So long as life remains, its spirit may be saved. 
Remember that in the quiet of your cell. 
How unquiet evil lies in its self created Hell.” 


The Catholic Church and women 
A growing preoccupation for Brian during this period was the 
shameful manner in which women had been treated historically 
by religion. In A View of the Irish, he had already expressed his 
feelings about this. 
It seems sad, but it is nevertheless true, that wherever 
Christianity has spread (just as wherever Mahommed- 
anism [Islam] has spread) the status of women has 
become even less endurable than it was before. °° 
Brian attributed this discrimination against women to the “men 
who control both religions”, rather than to anything their 
founders said or did. As he came to experience God more and 
more as a tender and loving female presence, it came home to 
him how much She had suffered through the suffering of women 
generally. | recall him weeping one evening as he shared his feel- 
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ings on the subject with me. In 1995, he composed a letter to the 
pope in which he described the Church’s record of oppression 
towards women. He asked the pontiff to apologise to women, on 
behalf of the Church, for centuries of mistreatment and 
discrimination. The letter was delivered to John Paul Il through a 
secure channel. 

A few weeks later, the pope issued his own letter to women 
worldwide to mark the occasion of the Fourth World Conference 
on Women to be held in Beijing that September. These intriguing 
lines are taken from the pope’s lengthy missive: 

Women's dignity has often been unacknowledged and 

their prerogatives misrepresented; they have often 

been relegated to the margins of society and even 

reduced to servitude. This has prevented women from 

truly being themselves and it has resulted in a spiritual 

impoverishment of humanity...And if objective blame 

[for this state of affairs]...has belonged to not just a 

few members of the Church, for this | am truly 

sorry. 
Conditional as the pope’s words were, a public statement of this 
sort was unprecedented in the Church’s history. Brian had no 
way of knowing if the timing of the pope’s apology was related to 
his letter. It may have been pure coincidence. He was uncon- 
cerned. In sending his letter he had done what he believed to be 
God’s will and the outcome was completely out of his hands. 


Death comes calling 

In October 1997, Brian’s older brother, Patrick, died at the age of 
81. He had lived far longer than medical opinion predicted when 
he was first diagnosed with a weak heart in the 1930s. He and 
Brian did not have a very close relationship, although they met 
occasionally whenever Patrick and his wife Eileen visited Ireland. 
From an early stage in their relationship Eileen realised that 
Patrick might suffer a fatal heart attack if he ever became upset. 
So she made it her business to create a calm and peaceful atmo- 
sphere in their home. Undoubtedly that was a key factor in his 
eventual longevity. Brian attended the funeral in the sleepy west 
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Sussex village to which Patrick and Eileen had retired. Although 
he had converted to Catholicism, Patrick knew that Eileen was 
never happy with his decision. So, as they got older, Patrick 
moved back to Anglicanism and his funeral took place according 
to the rites of the Church of England. 

Early in 1998 Veronica fell down the stairs at their Dublin 
home and damaged her sciatic nerve. From then on her health 
worsened and she became virtually bedridden. She grew more 
and more dependent on Brian and he took on the role of carer to 
his now invalid wife. Later that year they travelled down to 
Rosie’s Cottage and during those winter months in Wexford Brian 
continued to cater for Veronica’s every need. She refused to 
allow a nurse or professional carer into the house to assist Brian, 
fearing that they might steal something. Veronica was in constant 
pain and her medication affected her mind to the extent that she 
was often delirious and experienced hallucinations. 

Brian ferried meals, and anything else she needed, up and 
down the stairs many times a day. During the night she would call 
out to him and he rarely got a full night’s sleep. To relieve her 
pain Brian helped Veronica to have a bath once or even twice a 
day. Because of his wife’s lack of mobility this was not an easy 
task. Brian had to manoeuvre her gently onto a mattress and 
drag the mattress across the floor to the bathroom. Then he 
would lift her into the bath and wash her. 

Each week he drove to Dublin to collect rents and deal with 
any repairs that were needed. He was so exhausted that, on one 
such trip, he fell asleep at the wheel of the car and crashed into a 
ditch. Although the car was wrecked Brian was uninjured. 
Realising that he could no longer look after Veronica, he arranged 
for her to go into a nursing home in Wexford. Alone now in 
Rosie’s Cottage, and with the burden of worrying about Veronica 
removed, Brian himself was so worn out that he collapsed into 
bed. Before doing so he had the presence of mind to remember 
Ru. So he left food and water and opened the back door so that 
the dog could go in and out. A few days later a neighbour found 
Brian in bed and he was rushed to hospital. 

When Brian’s daughter, Tanga, heard about this she travelled 
immediately from the USA. When she finally reached the hospital 
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her father looked close to death. His first words to her were, 
have been obedient in every way. Is it so wrong to want to die?” 
However Tanga’s presence seemed to revive him. Within a week 
or two he was back in Rosie’s Cottage. Meanwhile Veronica’s 
condition deteriorated seriously and she was transferred to 
Wexford General Hospital. On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17" 1999, 
her body finally gave up the fight. She and Brian had been 
married for over 53 years. 

Over the years | often asked Brian about love. Like many 
people | regarded love as an emotion into which people ‘fell’. | 
thought that if one did not fee/ love for another person, then one 
did not love them. Brian disabused me of these mistaken notions. 
He insisted that love is an active verb, that one must demons- 
trate it, and that it is not dependent on capricious feelings. He 
illustrated this in his relationship with Veronica. Of course he told 
her constantly that he loved her. He was a romantic who left little 
love notes around their home for her to find. He told a friend 
that, when he turned the corner into the lane where they lived, 
and saw Veronica’s car parked outside, his heart would lift 
because it meant she was home. But Brian also showed his love 
in every practical way possible and never more so than in those 
last few months in Rosie’s Cottage, when he drove himself to 
death’s door in order to look after his wife during her final illness. 
That was simply the culmination of a lifetime of service and 
devotion during which Brian defined, for me at least, the mean- 
ing of the word love. 

Following Veronica’s funeral, and his family’s departure back 
to their homes in the USA and France, Brian stayed on in Rosie’s 
Cottage with Ru. Life became very quiet for him. In his si year 
his body was showing the signs of a lifetime of intense activity. 
Arthritis of the hip was starting to affect Brian’s mobility and it 
became quite painful for him to move around. However when he 
tried to rest he suffered occasional spasms as a result of Restless 
Leg Syndrome, a painful condition that was particularly irksome 
at night. Brian also suffered from Dupuytren's Contracture, as a 
result of which the small fingers of his right hand were per- 
manently bent inwards. This last impediment saved his life once 
when he was carrying out repairs on the roof of one of his 
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houses. He slipped and, as he began to slide towards the edge, 
his curled fingers caught in a protruding nail and halted his 
descent. 

Along with these handicaps the months of caring for 
Veronica, plus recurring heart problems, were also taking their 
toll. So he began to slow down and spent the remainder of 1999 
in Rosie’s Cottage living quietly. He passed the days reading, 
walking his dog, sleeping and, above all, deepening his 
relationship with God. Then Ru, his canine companion for over a 
decade, contracted cancer and had to be put down. Brian was 
now alone and he was being led towards an ever simpler life. 


Deteriorating health 

Brian’s heart medication made him drowsy and it was no longer 
safe for him to drive. So he got rid of his car. Next were the 
various investment properties he and Veronica had accumu- 
lated. Finally he decided to sell both his home in Dublin and 
Rosie’s Cottage. The various houses went on sale in 2000 at a 
time when the Irish property market was entering a period of 
extraordinary demand. They were located in a_ particularly 
sought-after district of Dublin and land values there were rising 
fast. In fact, when Brian and Veronica’s lane-way home of forty 
years was sold, the purchaser demolished the house and built a 
new property on the site. Most of the value lay in the land, not in 
the building itself. When the six properties were sold, Brian 
disbursed most of the proceeds to his two daughters and their 
families. He used some of what remained to buy an apartment 
for himself in Shankill on the outskirts of Dublin. 

Now that Brian was living alone | could finally talk to him 
indoors. As | lived 45 minutes drive away from Brian’s new home 
| could visit him every few weeks or so. Previously, when | met 
Brian for a walk in the park, our conversations were usually about 
a problem | was experiencing in my life or else we talked about 
some aspect of his writings that was difficult for me to grasp. 
Without the same time constraints, and in the congenial sur- 
roundings of his modern apartment, | found it easier to engage 
with Brian as a person. However my attempts to turn the conver- 
sation towards him and his interests were often rebuffed, politely 
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but firmly. Brian was always baffled as to why anyone would be 
interested in him. Gradually, though, he relaxed as | began to 
gain his trust, and he started to tell me a little about himself. 
Thus were sown the seeds of this book. 

He was a most hospitable host and, if | arrived at, say 
11.00am, he would ask immediately what | would like for lunch. | 
came to realise that Brian’s body clock operated to a very dif- 
ferent rhythm to my own and a mid-morning lunch was only 
natural for someone who had been up since before dawn. Then 
he would produce two bowls of his own special broth, consisting 
of a tin of Campbell’s soup to which he had added certain 
unknown ingredients. A smoked salmon salad would be followed 
by a large plate of multi-coloured cupcakes, which he would 
continually push in my direction until | ate them all - or else 
begged for mercy. 

Already the signs of his failing health were visible. Although 
he tried to hide it it was clear that his left leg was painful, 
whether because of the arthritic hip, the Restless Leg Sydrome, 
or both. During my first visit, as | was talking to him after lunch, | 
glanced up to see him apparently unconscious in the armchair. 
For a split second | thought he had died and, as | reached ten- 
tatively across the coffee table to touch his leg, his eyes shot 
open and he fixed me with a beaming smile. Due to his medic- 
ation he would often drop off in mid-sentence, even during a 
phone conversation. 

Early in 2000 | came across a web site that contained the 
complete contents of The House on the Rock. Using text 
recognition software, the owner of the site scanned in every page 
so that the book could be available online. Brian was intrigued 
when | told him this news and he penned a short introduction for 
the site. Later in the year he spent a couple of months with his 
daughter Tanga, now single and living in Florida. There he began 
writing An Invitation to Spiritual Life. In it he distilled all he had 
written since 1977 on the subject of spirituality. In conjunction 
with the person who had made The House on the Rock available 
online, Brian developed the content for a new site aimed at those 
who, for one reason or another, had never read the original 
books. 
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The site containing An Invitation to Spiritual Life went live in 
February 2001.** It contains Brian’s last spiritual writings for a 
general audience. In his introduction he wrote: 

If | know and understand anything now, it is that | 

know next to nothing and understand still less.°? 
Gone was the certitude Brian had displayed in his interview with 
Andy O’Mahony 20 years earlier. However it was not replaced by 
doubt. Brian did not doubt that the source of the new direction 
his life took in 1977 was God, the God he had been longing to 
serve since childhood. No, Brian’s former certitude was being 
transmuted into something else. He realised that God cannot be 
contained within the human mind, let alone a book or a 
computer. Perhaps a saying, attributed to Socrates, sums up 
Brian’s state of mind towards the end of his life. 

The only true wisdom is in knowing you know nothing. 
Brian ended his introduction to An Invitation to Spiritual Life with 
a warning, 

Perhaps | could compare [the e-book] to a signpost 

containing a question mark. The notice pinned to it — 

this book — says “I think this is the way to go. But 

please take care.”"° 
Shortly after he wrote those words Brian’s health deteriorated to 
the point where writing itself became very difficult for him. In 
April he returned to Florida to see a specialist about his medical 
problems. The doctor prescribed a new anti-inflammatory drug, 
Vioxx, to relieve the pain caused by the arthritic hip. Brian took 
the medication but then something else occurred to jeopardise 
his health. Towards the end of his two-month sojourn in Florida, 
Brian suffered a minor stroke or Transient Ischemic Attack (TIA). 

Several years later Vioxx was withdrawn from the market. 
The US Food and Drug Administration (FDA) declared that the 
withdrawal was “due to concerns of an increased risk in cardio- 
vascular events such as heart attack and strokes during chronic 


'88 http://sevenmansions.org/ 
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use”."** As early as June 2000, the FDA had become aware of a 


study that “showed a greater number of heart attacks in patients 
taking Vioxx”.““” However a warning to this effect was not added 
to the labelling until April 2002. This was too late for Brian who 
had started taking the drug a year earlier. 

The TIA left Brian feeling disorientated and with some facial 
paralysis. When the time came for him to return to Ireland, Tanga 
sought help from a mutual friend, Michael Duffy. Michael was an 
Irish immigrant living in New Jersey who, as it happened, was also 
travelling back to Ireland. He arranged to meet Brian at Atlanta 
International Airport from where they would both take a direct 
flight to Dublin. 

When Michael saw Brian at the airport he was shocked at 
how much his friend’s appearance had worsened since they had 
previously met. Brian was drooling from the mouth as he shuffled 
from the Florida shuttle to meet Michael. While Brian perked up 
after he had something to eat and drink, the long flight across the 
Atlantic was difficult. He was plagued by spasms in his leg and 
there was little room in the plane to stretch the affected limb. To 
make matters worse, the airline did not have a vegetarian meal 
for Brian and he had to subsist on crackers and cheese for the 
seven-hour flight. As always he tried to write, asking questions 
about different subjects, but his script was virtually illegible. 


Life in Shankill 

When the plane landed in Dublin Brian was met by a family who 
lived in Shankill. Gerry and Patricia Diamond had, like me, 
become good friends with him in the years that followed 
publication of The House on the Rock. However Gerry had lost his 
legal business following a serious illness. With their income gone, 
the family had to move out of their home into a rented council 
house. Patricia found a fulltime job as a legal secretary while 
Gerry stayed at home doing the housework and looking after 
their children. Then tragedy struck the Diamonds in March 1995 
when their teenage son, Colin, was killed as he cycled nearby. 


' htto://www.fda.gov/cder/drug/infopage/vioxx/vioxxQA.htm (accessed September 
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During this time Brian was a tremendous source of comfort to 
Gerry and Patricia in the wake of Colin’s death. Now, as it 
became clear that Brian could not return to an independent life, 
they invited him to share their home. 

Brian accepted the generous offer and moved in with the 
Diamonds. However he was determined to regain his mobility. So 
he decided to undergo hip replacement surgery, but the opera- 
tion was not a success. Because of his age and heart condition 
Brian was given a local rather than a general anaesthetic. This 
meant that he felt no pain throughout the procedure, but he 
could hear the surgeon sawing his bones on the operating table. 
Whether or not this played on his mind afterwards is impossible 
to say. But, as he recovered in hospital from the surgery, Brian 
suffered a heart attack and another minor stroke. Any benefits 
from the hip replacement were outweighed by the cumulative 
effects of these other medical issues. Brian never again enjoyed 
anything like the level of mobility he had a few years previously 
and, from then on, could only walk slowly and for short distances 
with the aid of two sticks. 

Following his discharge from hospital, Brian spent several 
weeks in a convalescent home. While he was there, further 
tragedy befell the Diamond family. As he was out walking in a 
disused quarry Gerry fell from a cliff edge and was killed. The 
quarry was used for practice by various mountaineering clubs 
and a climber found his body. Gerry had apparently dropped his 
jacket off the cliff and, in trying to retrieve it, slipped and fell to 
his death. 

Although shocked by the loss of her husband, Patricia insisted 
that Brian return to live with her and her two teenage daughters, 
Clodagh and Maria. There was plenty of room as Colin’s older 
brother, Graham, had moved out to his own flat and there were 
two extra bedrooms in the attic. So Brian moved back in, but he 
was now concerned about Patricia’s future as a widow and a 
mother. She had no money, except what she earned as a legal 
secretary. However she would have to leave her job in order to 
look after Brian and her family. In the likely event of Brian dying 
before Patricia, she would be left with virtually nothing, not even 
the security of knowing that the roof over her head was hers. 
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A month or so after Gerry’s death, Brian mentioned his con- 
cerns to me and said that he was thinking of asking Patricia to 
marry him. Doing so would enable him to give her enough money 
to secure her and her family’s future without leaving her subject 
to punitive taxes. Patricia herself had reservations about marry- 
ing anyone so soon after her husband’s death and discussed 
them with me. | realised why any recently-bereaved widow in her 
situation would be reluctant to marry again so quickly. On the 
other hand there was no telling how long more Brian had to live. 
He seemed to have aged considerably in the previous few 
months and was now quite frail. The plan made sense to me and | 
said so to both of them. Soon Brian proposed and Patricia 
accepted. They were married in a quiet ceremony in November 
2001. 

During the brief period that remained to Brian in this life he 
was as happy as he could ever have been. He received lots of 
care and attention from Patricia and her daughters. Brian had 
always struck me as an independent and resourceful man and 
now, because of impaired health, he seemed quite vulnerable. 
While it was difficult for me to accept that my friend was no 
longer able to look after himself, there was an upside. Perhaps 
due to the effects of the strokes, Brian’s emotions were much 
closer to the surface. Hearing a story of some great kindness 
could reduce him to tears. Listening to a favourite piece of music, 
such as Delius’ By the River, would bring a look of pure joy to his 
face. 

Patricia was sensitive to Brian’s needs and developed her 
own knack of reading his face for any sign that he was unwell. It 
was obvious that Clodagh and Maria loved Brian too. Having just 
lost their father he became a kind of surrogate grandfather to 
them. He loved nothing more than buying gifts for the three 
women in his life. Shopping for anything was one of his great 
pleasures and his face would light up at the prospect of a trip to 
the local shopping centre. If someone expressed a preference for 
a particular dessert or piece of confectionery Brian made a men- 
tal note. As soon as he was in the supermarket he would make a 
beeline for the appropriate aisle to stock up on the relevant 
treats. For instance he knew that Graham liked chocolate. So 
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Brian would make sure that a large bar was always on hand when 
he visited. 

Despite his reduced mobility Brian continued to rise at about 
4.00am. So Patricia had a special rail fitted to the stairs, which 
Brian used to make his way slowly down to the kitchen There, as 
the rest of the household slept, he laid out the table for breakfast 
and prepared a lunch box for Maria. These tasks completed, he 
would doze for a while until the first stirrings from upstairs told 
him that he was about to have company. Later in the morning, he 
attended to his mail, making sure that each of his correspondents 
received a hand-written reply by return of post. Brian’s writing 
was never as clear and fluid as it had been. However he had, 
through sheer force of will, developed a legible script once again. 
Brian loved surreal humour and someone had given him a daily 
calendar of Gary Larson’s Far Side cartoons as a gift. So he would 
pop one of the funnier cartoons into the envelope alongside his 
letter. 

Usually Brian took a nap in the afternoon and read. Before he 
retired for the day at about 7.00pm, he and the family enjoyed 
watching a quiz programme on TV. Apart from the questions on 
pop music and sport, Brian was unbeatable on every topic. 
Because he carried his intellectual prowess lightly, he was always 
amazed that no one else seemed to know what he knew. He 
assumed that everyone must be aware who Mary Queen of 
Scots’ mother was! 

Despite his physical limitations Brian liked to be useful. One 
day | arrived to find him in the garden hanging wet clothes out to 
dry. Naturally | offered to help and then the humour of the 
situation struck us both at the same time. Here was one old man 
and his middle-aged male friend pegging a seemingly endless pile 
of female garments to the clothes-line. 

If my visit coincided with the arrival of the postman, | had to 
wait while he dealt with his mail. | never minded because | re- 
membered how grateful | had been to receive his prompt replies 
to my letters. One correspondent wrote to tell him of the death 
of her son. When he had finished his reply he handed me the 
letter and asked if | thought it would be acceptable to the be- 
reaved mother. | was speechless to think that Brian would value 
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my opinion about something he had written. Of course the letter 
was perfect and so moving that | almost wept. 

Another surprise was to see Brian at the dinner table. | had 
always assumed that Brian enjoyed a spartan and austere diet, 
simply because that was how he ate when | first came to know 
him. However, in later years, he was ‘told’ to eat more or less 
what he liked - excluding meat of course. | was surprised to find 
out how much he loved rich creamy sauces, plenty of butter, and 
several spoonfuls of sugar in his tea. His tastes were a legacy of 
his grandparents’ Victorian diet and the stodgy meals he was 
given in boarding school. None of this was good for someone 
with a weak heart and cholesterol problems and Patricia did her 
best to introduce healthier ingredients into his diet. In any event 
he ate small portions as he was careful about getting fat — a ridi- 
culous notion as he never went above 150 pounds in his last few 
years. 


Back on TV 

Brian’s name had long since faded from the public domain and, if 
anyone ever thought about him at all, they might have assumed 
he was dead. Now, in his 81° year, he was about to re-enter the 
world of television broadcasting after an absence of nearly 30 
years. His former employer, RTE, celebrated its 40" anniversary 
in 2002 and producers were poring over the archives to see what 
remained of the station’s earliest transmissions. By some miracle, 
recordings of several of Brian’s Discovery documentaries had sur- 
vived and plans were made to broadcast them again as part of 
the anniversary celebrations. 

Through diligent detective work, the producer involved 
tracked Brian down and invited him to film a series of new intro- 
ductions for the programmes. Brian was delighted and got to 
work on his script. Given his poor health the television crew 
agreed to film Brian’s spots at home in Shankill. As the date of 
recording drew near Brian started to relive the old nervous 
tension that had been part and parcel of his television career for 
10 years. On the day before the crew were due to arrive, Brian 
suffered another minor stroke and had to be rushed to hospital. 
However he was determined to go through with his commitment 
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and the shoot was rescheduled for the following day. Brian had 
memorised his script and spoke straight to camera. The strain of 
the previous few days shows on his face and in his voice, but his 
professionalism is evident in the word-perfect delivery. The pro- 
grammes were broadcast in August 2002 and, for a new genera- 
tion of viewers, it was an opportunity to see and hear Brian’s 
poetic insights into a vanished Ireland. 

As he entered his eighty-second year Brian believed that his 
life was nearing its end. He also knew how painful a subject it was 
for Patricia and her daughters and he never discussed his pre- 
monitions with them. But they were aware that each day was 
precious and to be savoured. Consequently there was a wonder- 
fully relaxed and loving atmosphere between the members of the 
household. Clodagh loved to tickle Brian, or “Cookie”, as she 
called him, and he delighted in allowing her to do so. He helped 
Maria with her homework and wrote out pages on French history 
that enabled her to do very well in her final school examinations. 

In those last months Brian reflected often on Jesus’ suffering. 
He wondered how he could face him when he, Brian, had 
suffered so little himself. Tears would fill his eyes as he thought 
of how patiently Jesus had borne his cross. As far as Brian was 
concerned Jesus was a real person. The fact that he had lived and 
died 2,000 years earlier was immaterial. Brian believed that, 
through our efforts to serve God, each of us could help Jesus. 
Time itself is irrelevant. Brian believed that everything is hap- 
pening now. One of his last poems is called simply, Jesus. 

He walks on wounded feet 
Slowly, so much pain. 
Who will walk with me? 
Will you? 

Or you? 

Who will heal my hands? 
You? 

They turn away. 
Only a beggarman 
Stumbling painfully 
Along the street. 
Why do the police 
Not come for him? 
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Death makes another call 

Tuesday March 11" dawned like any other day. Brian and Pat- 
ricia had been married for less than 16 months. Unusually, Brian 
remained in bed quite late that morning. When Clodagh popped 
her head into his room at about 7:00am before heading out to 
work she could see that he was ill. She alerted her mother and 
sister before leaving for the day. Maria was off school that day 
and, later in the morning, she made Brian breakfast. By then he 
was feeling better and enjoyed the meal. Around mid-morning | 
phoned to discuss some books Brian wanted me to get for him. 
Since he discovered the Internet he liked to buy books online but 
never mastered the technology himself. (His one attempt at 
sending an e-mail resulted in gobbledegook because he forgot to 
use the space bar!) Although Brian’s voice was weak, he sounded 
in good spirits and | told him | hoped to see him soon. It was the 
last time | spoke to him. 

At about six o’clock that evening, Brian came down from his 
afternoon nap feeling unwell again. He lay on the couch and 
passed out. Maria called an ambulance while Patricia held Brian’s 
hand and spoke to him quietly. He was running a temperature 
and Maria placed an ice-pack on his forehead. By the time the 
ambulance arrived, Brian was awake and talking again. The local 
hospital was only five minutes drive away and Patricia and Maria 
followed the ambulance in their car. 

On several previous occasions, Brian was taken to hospital in 
similar circumstances and had returned home after a short stay. 
So Patricia brought Brian’s medication and pyjamas in case he 
was admitted for a few days. However, when they arrived at the 
hospital, the medics were trying to revive Brian in the Accident 
and Emergency unit. Brian had suffered a massive heart attack in 
the ambulance and never regained consciousness. One of the 
ambulance men broke the news to Patricia that Brian was dead. 

When Patricia phoned me a short time later, | felt as if | had 
been punched in the stomach. Even though Brian had told me 
not long before about his presentiment of death, | was still un- 
prepared. In a state of shock | drove to the hospital to meet Pat- 
ricia. She was perfectly calm and accepting of the fact that once 
again she was a widow. Together we entered the mortuary 
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where Brian’s body had been laid out As the attendant pulled 
back the sheet | could see the face and upper body of an old 
man, but not someone | recognised straightaway as Brian. | 
stared at the face and tried to focus on the individual features to 
see if they corresponded with those of my dear friend. Yes, it was 
definitely his nose, his mouth, and his chin. But why did he look 
so unfamiliar? Then | realised that it was merely Brian’s body 
lying there, like an old and well-worn overcoat. His spirit had left 
and was with God. Brian was alive! His eyes were still twinkling 
and his smile still shone. | could almost hear him saying, “Why are 
you sad when | am so happy?” Then | turned to Patricia and 
smiled too. 


Although he spent many years at sea, Brian loved the clear 
mountain air most of all. When | went through his papers, | found 
a photograph of Brian aged about 16. He is smiling at the camera 
with a lake and mountains behind him. He is dressed for hill- 
walking, with a rucksack on his back and binoculars hanging 
around his neck. Much later, in his sixties, he had an opportunity 
to spend a week alone in the French Alps. Afterwards, he 
described that brief holiday walking through the hills and valleys 
as “seven days of joy”. 

When | think of Brian now, | imagine him climbing through a 
mountain forest, a silver lake far below, and an imposing peak 
before him. | believe that he walks now in the high places of the 
world - calling us to join him on the greatest adventure of them 
all. 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF WRITTEN WORKS 


include novels, non-fiction books, short stories, poems, 

monographs, and articles. In addition to the English- 
speaking world, e.g. UK, USA, Australia, South Africa, etc., many 
of Brian’s works were published in translation in European coun- 
tries and further afield. The short stories appeared in a wide 
range of magazines, journals, etc. and some were included later 
in short story collections. Brian himself compiled one set of his 
short stories, The Horse Thieves of Ballysaggert, published by 
Mercier Press in 1966. 

Brian wrote lots of poetry. While a few of his early poems 
were published, most were not. Snippets from some of Brian’s 
poems appear throughout this book. 

Even excluding the many essays, etc., that Brian wrote from 
1980 on, Brian’s unpublished writings are probably more exten- 
sive than his published works. In addition to the unpublished 
novels listed below he wrote several others in the 1940s. 
However the manuscripts are presumed to be lost. In later years 
Brian wrote a number of novella-length stories for children. As 
these were circulated privately most are now also lost. 

Consequently the following list is incomplete and must be 
regarded as covering Brian’s major works only. Because of space 
limitations, details of UK and US publishers only are given. 


B= Cleeve was a prolific writer and his published works 
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NOVELS 


Title 


Deukalion's Flood 

The Far Hills 

Portrait of My City 

Birth of a Dark Soul (also known 
as The Night Winds) 

Death of Everyman 

Black Saul 

Unfinished Symphony: A novel 
based on the life of Felix 
Mendelssohn 


Assignment to Vengeance 
Death of a Painted Lady 


Death of a Wicked Servant 


Vote X for Treason (also known as 
Counterspy) 


Dark Blood, Dark Terror 


The Judas Goat (also known as 
Vice Isn't Private) 


Violent Death of a Bitter 
Englishman 


You Must Never Go Back 


Exit from Prague (also known as 
Escape from Prague) 


Cry of Morning (also known as 
The Triumph of O'Rourke) 


Tread Softly in this Place 
The Dark Side of the Sun 


A Question of Inheritance (also 
known as For Love of Crannagh 
Castle) 


Sara 


Kate 


Written 


1946 
1950 
1952 


1953 


1953 
1954 


1955 


1959 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1969 


1970 


1971 
1973 


1974 


1974 


1975 


Publisher 
(UK) 


Jarrolds 


Jarrolds 


Jarrolds 


Hammond & 
Hammond 


Hammond & 
Hammond 


Hammond & 
Hammond 


Collins 


Hammond & 
Hammond 
Hammond & 
Hammond 


Corgi 
Corgi 


Michael 
Joseph Ltd. 


Cassell 


Cassell 


Cassell 


Cassell 


Cassell 


Publisher 
(USA) 


Houghton 
Mifflin 


Random 
Random 
Random 
Random 
Random 


Random 
Random 


Pinnacle 


Doubleday 


John Day 


Duttons 


Coward 
McCann 
Coward 
McCann 


Pub- 
lished 


1952 
1953 


1954 


1975 


1977 


NOVELS 


Title 
Judith 


Hester 


The Last Servant 


A Woman of Fortune 


That Furious Lady 


NON-FICTION 


Title 


The Nature of our Time: An Essay 


in Social Analysis 


Dictionary of Irish Writers - 
Volume 1 (English Fiction) 


Dictionary of Irish Writers - 
Volume 2 (Non-Fiction) 


Dictionary of Irish Writers - 
Volume 3 (Irish Language) 


W.B. Yeats and the Designing of 


Ireland's Coinage 
The Fourth Mary 
The House on the Rock 


The Seven Mansions 
1938: A World Vanishing 
Lonely In A Crowd 


A View of the Irish 


Biographical Dictionary of Irish 


Writers (with Anne Brady) 
Teaching of a Soul 


An Invitation to Spiritual Life 


List of written works 


Written 


1977 


1978 


1978 


1993 


1993 


Written 


1954 


1965 


1969 


1971 


1972 


1977 
1978 
1978 


1981 


1983 


1983 


1985 


1991 
2001 
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Publisher Publisher Pub- 
(UK) (USA) lished 
Coward 
Cassell MScanh 1977 
Coward 
Cassell WeCann 1978 
Penguin 
Brandon Group (USA) 1993 
Inc. 
Publisher Publisher Pub- 
(UK) (USA) lished 
Mercier --- 1967 
Mercier --- 1970 
Mercier --- 1972 
Dolmen Press --- 1972 
Capel Books --- 1982 
Watkins --- 1980 
Watkins --- 1980 
Buchan & 
Enright i dane 
Buchan & Salem House 
Enright Publishers 1988 
cilipar.” MSS fees 
Press 
www.sevenmansions.org 2001 
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SHORT STORIES 
Title 


Alibi (also known as Manny Gunn) 
The Duel 
The Eight Kikuyu 


The Other Place 


The Spanish Dancer 
The Somali 

The Heir 

The Prisoner 


The Poacher (also known as The 
Revenge of Big Michael) 


Innocence (also known as Before 
the Fall) 


Wedding of the Sea 


Passport to Darkness 


The Golden Goddess 


Dragon Flower 
The White Man 


Vengeance is a Fine Flower (also 
known as Golden Woman) 


The Lost City 


House of My Childhood 
Bride Price 


River of Eden (also known as 
Rosario) 


Storm (also known as Death 
Below Decks) 


The Wild Swans (also known as 
Sean O'Malley's Daughter) 


Devil's Harbour 


Written 


1947 
1955 


1955 


1955 
1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1956 


1956 
1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1957 


1957 


1957 


Publisher 
(UK) 
Sketch 
Argosy 
New 
Statesman 


Argosy 
Chambers 
Journal 


She 


New 
Statesman 


Argosy 


Argosy 


Chambers 
Journal 


John Bull 
She 


New 
Statesman 


Argosy 


John Bull 


John Bull 


John Bull 


Argosy 


John Bull 


John Bull 


She 


Publisher 
(USA) 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pub- 
lished 


1947 
1955 


1955 


1962 
1956 


1956 
1957 


1956 


1956 


1960 


1956 


1956 


1956 
1957 


1959 


1957 


1957 


1958 


1957 


1957 


1957 


1957 


1959 


List of written works 


SHORT STORIES 
Title 


The Frontier 
The Last Guardian 


The Queen of Egypt 


The Salmon of Knowledge 


Sally and the King of Faery 


The Quiet Land (also known as 
The Tyrant of Kilmore) 


My Golden Brother 
Educated Angel 
The Well 


The Heroes 


The Assassin 


Shadow of Death (also known as 
Mask of Fear) 


Wind of Glory 


The Horse Thieves of Ballysaggert 
(also known as The Poteen Horse) 


The Black Rose (also known 
Ambush at Moonrise) 


The Land is to the Strong 


Vengeance is Mine (also known as 
Valley of Fear) 


Saracen Tower 


The Music Makers (also known as 
A Husband for Gretchen) 


Ti-Tic and the Para (also known as 
The Long White Scar) 


Festival in Kilmuck 
The Leopard 


The Witch and the Story-Teller 


Written 


1957 
1957 
1957 


1957 


1957 


1957 


1957 
1957 
1957 


1957 


1957 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1959 


Publisher 
(UK) 


John Bull 
Nugget 
John Bull 


John Bull 
Argosy 


John Bull 


Argosy 
John Bull 
Argosy 


John Bull 


John Bull 


John Bull 


Argosy 


John Bull 


John Bull 


John Bull 


John Bull 
John Bull 


John Bull 
Argosy 
John Bull 
John Bull 


John Bull 


Publisher 
(USA) 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 
Saturday 
Evening Post 
Saturday 
Evening Post 
Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 
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Pub- 
lished 


1957 
1957 
1957 


1957 


1958 


1958 


1958 
1957 
1960 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1959 


1958 


1959 


1959 
1959 


1959 


1959 


1959 


1959 


1959 
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SHORT STORIES 


Title 


Serpent in Paradise 


The Strangers (also known as The 


Girl from Mayo) 
Road to Exile 
Hatred in the Blood 


Welsh Knight in the Red Sea (also 


known as Beauty is the Prize) 
Comeback 


The Castle (also known as Last 
Throw for a Playboy) 


Manhunt 


The Hunted Ones 


Escape from Darkness 


Othello with White Hands (also 
known as Fear was her 
Inheritance) 


Venetian Shadows 
The Traitor 
Vendetta 


Gift of Sorrow (also known as 
Teller of Old Tales) 


The Mountains of the Morning 
(also known as Circle of Death) 


The Medal (also known as Run 
With Your Heart) 


Shoot an Arrow 


Blood at Moonrise 
The Unhero 


The Challenge 


The Panther 


Written 


1959 


1959 


1959 
1959 


1959 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 
1960 
1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1961 


1961 
1961 


1961 


1961 


Publisher 
(UK) 


John Bull 


John Bull 


John Bull 
Today 


Argosy 


Argosy 


Weekend 


Weekend 


Argosy 


Argosy 


Today 


Argosy 
She 
Suspense 


Woman's 
Realm 


Woman's 
Realm 


Woman's 
Choice 


Argosy 


She 


Publisher 
(USA) 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pub- 
lished 


1961 


1960 


1959 
1960 


1960 


1961 


1960 
1960 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1961 
1962 
1961 


1961 


1961 


1961 


1975 


1962 
1962 


1963 


1961 


List of written works 


SHORT STORIES 
Title 


Blind Justice (also known as 
Murder on Safari) 


The Great Salmon of Killara (also 
known as Take the Hindmost) 


Year of Grace 


Angela and the Satyr (also known 
as Angela's Satyr) 


The Sergeant 
Valley of Eden 


The Magnificent Water Closet 
(also known as The Footle Flusher) 


The Major 
The Godsinger 


Long Long Ago 


Foxer 


The Devil & Democracy 


The Horse Thieves of Ballysaggert 
(COLLECTION) 


Each Man Kills 

Art is Long 

Love Letter from an Old Hotel 
The Devil and Jake O'Hara 
The Devil in Exile 


First Love 
Madonna of Rathmines 


Russian Fortune 


An Arab was the First Gardener 
The Island 


The Lady of the Chinese Mirror 


Mr. Murphy and the Fallen Angel 


Written 


1961 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 
1963 


1963 


1964 
1964 


1965 


1965 


1965 


Publisher 
(UK) 


She 


Argosy 


Argosy 
Woman's 
Realm 


Argosy 
Argosy 


Argosy 


Men Only 
Penthouse 
Woman's 


Mirror 

Argosy 

Argosy 
Mercier 


Argosy 
Argosy 
Argosy 
Argosy 
Argosy 
Argosy 
Woman's 
Choice 


Woman's 
Choice 


Argosy 
Argosy 
Woman's 
Choice 


Souvenir 
Press Ltd. 


Publisher 
(USA) 
Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


Saturday 
Evening Post 
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Pub- 
lished 


1964 


1962 
1962 
1962 


1963 
1964 


1963 


1964 
1965 


1966 


1965 
1966 
1966 


1967 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 


1969 


1969 


1970 
1971 


1971 


1995 
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TV/RADIO PLAYS & SCRIPTS 


Title Written Produced by Produced 

Achilles among the Women (with Veronica 

1957 = 
Cleeve) 
Knight Errant: The Voodoo Dancer (with 1961 Grandes 1961 
Veronica Cleeve) 
Knight Errant: The Vanishing Italian 1961 --- --- 
Comeback (with Veronica Cleeve) 1961 TelefisEireann 1962 
Death of a Painted Lady (with Veronica 

1962 a a 
Cleeve) 
The Traitor (with Veronica Cleeve) 1962 --- --- 
A Case of Character (with John Bowen) 1963 ATV 1964 
The Girl from Mayo (with Carolyn Swift) 1968 TelefisEireann 1969 


You Must Never Go Back (with Peter Hoar) 1971 Radio Eireann 1971 
Exit from Prague (with Peter Hoar) 1972 Radio Eireann 1972 


Cry of Morning (with Peter Hoar) 1972 BBC Radio 1972 
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TELEVISION 
DOESN’T LIKE 
REBELS 


Brian Cleeve’s many facets emerge vividly in this biography: the ex- 
public schoolboy with a thirst for adventure who found it in the greatest 
conflict the world has seen, the businessman expelled from South Africa 
because he opposed apartheid, the broadcaster who won awards for his 
moving and thought-provoking television programmes, the writer who 
produced novels of wit and compassion, the seeker of truth who finally 
found what he had been searching for. 


This is a book that will leave the reader feeling, “I wish I had known this 


” 


man. 


What the critics said about the first edition: 


"Brian's early years read like something dreamed up by Evelyn Waugh; 
his is a swashbuckling story, criss-crossed by shady government 
forces, elusive black marketeers, obscure counts and smuggled 
diamonds, now carefully chronicled in Jim Bruce's biography." 

-- Sunday Independent 


"| enjoyed this memoir immensely. It was well written and easy to 
follow. Because of Bruce's research and his storytelling skills, the 
reader feels as if they are experiencing everything along with Cleeve, 
a man who lived life to the fullest and wasn't afraid to stand up for 
what he believed." 

-- armchairinterviews.com 


"A sympathetic and fascinating account. It makes enthralling 
reading." 
-- Peter Tremayne - author of the Sister Fidelma Mysteries 


